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t call that a complete and generous Education, which fits a 
Perfon to perform juAiy, ikilfuHy, and magnanimoufly, all the 
Officet both of public and private Life j of Peace and of War. 
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I, MTLOE», 

Qovw it baye bcein forefeeQ bjr 
ibe Author pf tb^ following pajpii 
0)at, ift the a»fe of tbe illuftrioui 
Peribii vbo is the fubje^ of them, 
the ftan4*r4 of Bducatiou would 
have beea (et fo high ? and efpc*- 
4:ially, that this . Edup^tion wopld 
>e conawitted to i"pb able ?md 
diftin^f uiibed hands, tbe work miygbt 
fui:e)^ h^ve been fpared. But s» 

aS tbp 



Vi D^EDICATION. 

the Second Volume was gone to 
the Prefs before that appointment 
was announced, which muft give 
general fatisfa6lion, it: becomes im- 
pprtant to requeft, that if the^advice 
fuggefted in any part of the Work 
fliould appear prefiimptuous, your 
Lordfliip, and ftill more the Public, 
who might be more forward than 

your Lordlhip in chargifl^ the An- 

• » • . * ■ ' , '*■ 

thoT Avitli prefumption, will have 
"the candbur to recblledl, that it was 

' ' t .... 

offered, not to the learned Bifliop 
of Exeter^ but to an unknown, and 
even to an imaginary Preceptor. 
' Under thefe circuniftances, your 
liordlhip will perhaps have the good- 
pefs to accept the Dedication of 
' - •' • thefe 



DEDICATION*. VU 

thefe flight Volumes, not as arro- 
gantly pointing out duties to the 
difcharge of whicfi you are fo com- 
petent, but as a mark of the refped: 
and efleem with which I have the 
honour to be, 

MY LORD, 

Tour LoTd{hip*€ mod obedient 
and moft faithful fervant. 

The AUTHOR, 

April f, 
1805. 
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foqiwe w ajpp!pg5r, it i^ /grelLyr the Sfi^ 
work which is now^ with the molt rdpp^ 
^ d^ijii^ac^ A^bmitt j^qt tQ the Public 
^aiy^ but efpeda^ly^ p thofe who tx^iy bc^ 
ffOK imme^^y int^itelled ia the ii^poiv 
|afit oh}e^ which it has ii)rvie:w. 

If w($ ware tp ^uire wh^ is, even ^ 
fbue prefent critical perijod, one pf the moA; 
fOdmealow conoeras which can engage f!^ 
pttevi^i^ of a^^ :£ag][iihinaii| who feel^ibi; 
^ country l^ke t patriot^ a^d for his poite^ 
ptf i^« ^ i(|th^r ; ^bat k that yH^eSt of 
w^b the tiBpc^rtance fs not bounded by 
Iht iborea i>f the Bri^Oi libfids npr limited 
by t)^r coloiml pofleifiooe jr— with whichi 
in itt ceiUGe4^ikeiiCe6, the iaterefts, not only 

of 
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X PR£FAC£« 

of all Europe, but of the ixrhole civilized 
world, may hereafter be in fome meafure 
implicated j-^what ]^nton wpuld hefitate 
to reply. The Education ' of the Princ^ls 

Charlotte of Wales i. . , 

After this frank confeflion of the un« 
Ipeakable importance of the fubje£t in vie\)f^ 
ft' is no Vi^diia^r,^^ if the-^iSffeH^ <fifficttlty> 
vk x^eff^^'d^ficacy, of the prdent*^ undeiw 
taidiigj'is^ ackibwledgedC to ht fenfibly-fdl 
by the Author. • ^ / 

- ■ ft-wiff Ito6 probably be thought to implj^ 
not orHf bffi'cioufnfels, ' but prefumption,' 
riiat a private individual fliould .thus hazai^ 
the obtrufiori of "^ lihfoiicited obfervations oi> 
the proper mode of formiiig-the charader 
of an Engliftt Priiicefs. — It may feem to 
involve an appearance of unwarrantable 
diftruft, by implying an apprehenfion 14f 
fome deficiency in the ^pfcoi' about tp be 
adopted by thofe, whoever they may be^ 
on whom this great truft may be de- 
volved ; and to indicate felf^onceit, by- 
conveying an intimation, after fo ftrong an 
avowal of the delicacy and difficulty of the 

tjiik, 
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talkj that fucli ¥ deficiency is 'wkhin the 
powers of the Author to fupply.. • * 

That Author, however, earnefliy defires^ 
as far as it may be poflible, to obviatfe thefe 
anticipated charges, by- allegihg> that lindep 
this free conftitution,' in which e^ry tdpic 
df national poBcy is openly canvaffed, and 
in which the prerogatives of the Crowa 
form no mean ^ part of the liberty V>f the 
fubjefl:^ the principles which it is propel^ 
to inftil into a royal perfonage, become ^ a 
topic, which, if difcuffed refpeftfillly, may; 
without offence, ex^rcife the liberty of • the 
Britifh iPrefs. 

The Writer k very far, indeed, from pre- 
tending to offer any thing approaching to*a 
fyftem of inflruftion for the Royal Pupil, 
much lefs from prefuming to diSate a plan 
of conduft to the Preceptor. What is here 
prefented, is a mere outline, which may be 
filled up by far more able hand«^;^a fkietch 
which contains no confecutive details, which 
fieither afpires to regularity of defign, nor 
>?ca^efs of execution. •... 

To 



1^ ritEFAex* 

' To at^akfiti ^ Hvely atten&>a to afubj^ 
of fuch mpmeBt j to point ou( fame cir« 
irumfUiKres coiiiieded with the es^y feafoQ 
pf imfiroveineot, but ftil| more vith th^i 
^bfeqaent ftages of life j to pSef) not 9 
(rebtife PA Educa^on, but a defultprjr 
fuggeftion pf fentimentfi ai>d priaciples } to 
cony^ey m^ruQ^icaii not fo much by precepi 
or by Bi;guqient| as to exemplify it by 
moftiltip|i9 and examples; ai|d^ s^ofe allf 
|o iUmiiljte the wife an4 the gopd to exeart 
^OM &!* mpre e^eftual ;!'^tl)efe are (he rea) 
iaot}iFe$ whic)^ liavc given ]>ir^ to thi« 
/lender performance. ; 

Had the I^oyal Pupil been ^ prince, 
tbefe |3ints ^i^^uld never have been obtrude^ 
on the world, a9 it woi^Id t^en have b^^ 
liaturally a0umed, that the j^flabliihed plan 
ufually adopted in fuph cafes would have 
been purfuedf Nor does the Author pret 
fume, in the prefepf inftance, to ii^nuate 
t fuipidon^ that there will be any want of 
9, large 9ad liberal fcope in the projede^ 
fyilemy or to indmatp an am>rehen(ion tha| 

the 



^ooittfe of ftudy will be adapted to the 
feict rather than to the circumftance$ c^ th6 

. If^. however^ it fhould be aiked, why a 
Rxmget prefomes to interfere in a- matter 
w£ fach high concern ? It may be anfwe^ 
ia. llie lecf ds of an elegant critic, that in 
daffic ftoiry, when a fuperb and iafting 
nonam^t was about to be^ confecrated to 
beauty, every lover was permitted to carry 
mtrftmte.^ 

The appearance of a valuable efemaitary 
^mark on the principles of Chriftiairityy 
^Mdi has been recently publiihed in oujr 
laiigxiage^ tranilated from the Germans^ 
land^ the immediate patronage of an auguft 
Peribnage, for the avowed purpofe of benefit 
to her illuftrious daughters^ as it is an event 
lughly aufpicious to the general interefts c£ 
ireligion, fo b k a circumftaace very env 
couraging to the prefent undertaking. 

It is impoffibl^ to write on fuch points 
te are <&fcuired in this little work, withoi:^ 
being kd. to . draw a comparifon betweetk 

9 ^^ 



spy J>REFAt?ff. 

the lot of a Britifli fubjeft, and that of OBfe 
vho treats on fimilar topics undfc a defypdc 
government. — ^The excellent Archbifhop lif 
Cambray, with; every advantage wWch 
gepius, learnings profdTion^ aiut fituatioA 
could conf^ ) the admired preceptor of the 
Duke of Burgundy 9 appointed , to .the office 
by the King bimf elf, was yet, in the beauti- 
ful work which he compofed for the ufe. of 
his Royal PUpil,^ driven to the neceffityof 
couching his inftru&ions under a. fi£dtiqu$ 
narrative, and of iheltering behind the ..Veil 
of fable, ^ the duties ofajuft fovereign / and 
the bleffings of a good government : he was 
aware, that even under this difguife, his 
iJelineation of both would too probably be 
conftrued into a fatire on the perfonal errors 
of his own king, and the vices of the French 
government ; and in fpite of his ingehious 
difcretion, the event juftified his apprehen- 
fions. 

Fortunate are the fubjeds of that free 
and happy country who are not driven to 
have recourfe to any fuch expedients ; whp 

may. 
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PREFACE. XT 

may» without danger, dare to expre& tem- 
perately what they think lawfully ; who, in 
defcribing the mofl perfect form of govern- 
ment, inftead of recurring to poetic inven- 
tion, need only delineate that under which 
they themfelves live ; who, in iketching the 
ch2u:ad:er, and fhadowing out the duties of 
a patriot SLing, have no occafion to turn 
their eyes from their own country to the 
thrones of Ithaca or Salentum* 
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INTRODUCTORY CriAPXfilt. 



1^ K are told that whfeif a fovereign of 
ancient times^ who wiflied to be a matbe^ 
matidan^ but was deterred by the difficulty 
of attainment, alked, whether he could 
not be inftru£feed in fome iKifier method ; 
the anfwer which he i'ecdved was, that 
there was no royal road to geometry— 
The leffon contained in this reply ought 
never to be loft fight of, in that moft im- 
portant and delicate of all undertakings, 
the education of a prince. 

It is a truth which might appear too 
obvious to require enforcing, and yet of all 
others it is a truth moft liable to be pradi- 
cally forgotten, that the fame fubjugation of 
defire and will, of inclinations and taftes, to 

VOL. u u thv 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPT£itV^ 

the laws of reafon and' confcience, whicli- 
every one wifties to fee promoted in the 
lowed ranks of fociety, is flill more necef-' 
fary in the very higheft, in order to the 
attainment either of individual happinefs, 
or of general virtue, to public ufefiilnefs,- 
or to private felf-enjoyment. 

Where a prince, therefore, is to be edu- 
cated, his own v^lfare no lefs than that of 
his people, humanity no lefe than policy^ 
prefcribe, that the claims and privileges of 
the rational being fhould not be fuffered 
to merge in the peculiar rights or ex-r 
emptions of the expectant fovereign* If, 
in fuch cafes, the wants and weakneffes of 
human nature could indeed be wholly 
effaced, as eafily as they are kept out of' 
fight, there would at leaft be fome reafonp* 
able plea againft the charge of cruelty^ 
But when, on the contrary, the moft ele- 
vated monarch muft ftill retain every natu- 
ral hope and fear, every afFedion and 
paflion of the heart, every frailty of th© 
mind,, and every weaknefs of the body, to 

. wiMch> 



INtRODUCTORV CHAPTER. J 

which the meaneft fubjedk is liable; how 
exquifitely inhuman mud it be to provide 
fo feduloufly for the extrinfic accident of 
tranfient greatnefs, as to blight the growth 
of fabftantial virtue, to dry up the foun- 
tains of mental and moral comfort, and, in 
ftort, t6 commit the ill-fated vidim of fiich 
mifmanagement to morc, almoft, than 
human dangers and difficulties, without 
even the common refources of the leaft 
fevoured of mankind. 

Yet, muft riot this be, the unaggravated 
confequence of not accuftoming the royal 
child to that falutary control which the 
corruption of our nature requires, as its 
tedifpenfable and earlieft corredlive ? If thofe 
fdolifb defires, which in the great mafs of 
mankind are providentially repreffed by the 
want of means to gratify them, fhould, in 
the cafe of royalty, be thought warrantable, 
becaufe every poffible gratification is within 
reach, what would be the refult, but the full 
blown luxuriance of folly, vice, and mi- 
fery? The laws of human nature will 

B 2 not 



4 mTkODXJCTORY CHAPTER* 

not bend to human greatnefs ; and by thefe 
immutable kws it is determined, that hap- 
pinefs and virtue, virtue and felf-command, 
felf-command and early, habitual felf- de- 
nial, fhould be joined together in an indifibr 
hible bond of conneftion. 

The firil habit, therefore, to be 'formed 
in every human being, and ftill more in 
the offspring and bar of royalty, is that of 
patience, and even cheerfulnefs^ under 
poftponed and reftrifted gratification. And 
the firft leflEbn to be taught is, that fince, 
felf-command is (o effential to all genuine 
virtue a?nd real hapjMnefs, where others 
cannot reftrain us, there, efpecially, we 
fliould reftrain ourfelves. That illuftrious 
monarch, Guftavus^ Adolphus, was fo deeply 
fenfible of this truth, that when he was 
fvirprifed by one of his officers in fecret 
prayer in his tent, he faid, " Perfons 
of my rank are anfwerable to God alone 
for their adions : this gives the enemy 
of mankind a pecuHar advantage over 
Qs; an advantage which can only be 

j?efi{ied 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 5 

Teiifted by prayer, and reading the Scrip- 
<utes." 

As- the nllind . opens, the univerfal truth 
of this principle may be exemplified in in^ 
numerable jkiftances, by which it may be 
demonfbrateds that man is a rational being 
only ib far as he can thus command him- 
felf* That fiicfh a fuperiority to the paffioos 
is effimdal to all regular and fteady per- 
formance of duty ; and that true gratifica- 
tion is thus, and thus only infured, becaufe^ 
by him who thus habitually reftrains him- 
felf, Tiot only every lawful pleafure is mod: 
perfefltly enjoyed, hut every common bleff- 
ing, for which the &ted voluptuary has 
ioft all relifh, becomes a fource of the moft 
genuine pleafere, a fource of pleafure 
^hich is never exhaufted, becaufe fuch 
common bleffings are never wholly with* 
iield. 

- The mind fhould be formed early, no Irfs 
than the perfon : and for the fame reafon. 
Providence has plainly indicated childhood 
to be the feafon of inftrufUon, by <:ommu- 
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6 INTRODUCTORY CHAPT£R* 

nicating at that period, fuch flexibility ta 
the organs, fuch attention to the memory^ 
fuch quicknefs to the apprehenfion, fuch 
inquifitivenefe to the temper, fuch alacrity 
to the animal fpirits, and fuch impreifitttUty 
to the afiedions, as are no( ppffefled at any 
fubfcquent period. We. are therefore boui34 
By eveyy tie of duty to follow thefe obvious 
designations of providenceji by moolding 
that flexibility to the moil 4ur2^hle ends| 
by ftoring that memory with the richeil 
knowledge ^ by poiating tha^t appreheiofioa 
tothe bighefl: objeds ; by giving to thi(t aia^ 
crity itsbeftdnreftion; by turning tbat]iiqi^£U 
tiven^fa to the nobleft iajEelle^ual purpofes ; 
and) above all, by coiivertk^g that impreflibir 
lity of beatt to the n^oft exalted moral ufe& 

If thia be true in general, much more 
forcibly does it apply tp the education of 
princes! Nothing fliort of the foundeft, 
mcifl: ratitexsj* and^ let m^e 2»dd» 'W>ft leli* 
gious education, c^ c<>m)ter^^ the danger^ 
to which th^y are expofed. If the high^ 
of our nobility, i^ default qf fipifte bettej 

way 
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^way of guaVding againft the mifchiefs of 
^flatterers and dependents, deem it expe- 
dient to commit their fons to the T^Jholefome 
;]eqa2^ty of a : public fchool, in ord^r to re- 
press their afpiring notions, and check the 
tendencies of their birth ;— if 4hey find it 
,nece0ary to counter^ the pernicious in- 
.ftience of domeftic luxury^ and the corrupt- 
ing foftnefs of domeftic indulgence, by fe- 
•verity of ftudy and clofeuefs of application.; 
iipw much more indifpenfable is the fpirit of 
^this principle kithe.inftance before us ? The 
Jhigheft nobility . have their equals, their 
^dmpetitors, and even their fuperiors. Thofe 
tfwbof are bom within the fphereof royalty 
are deftitute of all fuch extrinfic means of 
.correction j and muft be wholly indebted fbr 
•their fafety to the foundnefs of their priru- 
/.ciples, and the reditiide of their habits* 
.Unlefs, therefore, the brighteft light erf 
reafon be j from the very firft, thrown upon 
.their path, and the divine energies of our 
dioly religion, both reftraining and attradive, 
^e brought .as early as pofhble to a£t upon 

JB 4 their 



6 INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

their feelings, the children of royjilty, by 
-the very fete of their birth, would be " of 
all men ihoft miferable.-' 

Let it not, however, be fuppofed, that 
any impra&icable rigoiir is here recom- 
mended ; or that it is conceived to be ne- 
ceflary that the gay period of childhood 
•fliould be rendered gloomy or painful, 
whether in the cottage or the palace. The 
virtue which is aimed at, is not that of the 
Stoic philofophy } nor do the habits which 
are deemed valuable, require the harfimefs 
of a Spartan education. Let nature, truth, 
and reafon, be confulted } and, let the child, 
and e^edally the royal child, be, as much 
as poffible, trained according to their fimple 
and confiftent indications. The attention, 
in fuch infiances as the prefent, ihould be 
the more watchful and unremitting, as 
counterading influences iu'e, in fo exalted a 
ilation, neceifarily multiplied; and every 
difficulty is at its greateft poflible height. 
In a word, let not common fenfe, which is 
.piuverfal ^d eternal, \>e fsicrificeci to the 
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capricious taftes of the child, or to the pliant 
principles of any who may approach^ her. 
But let the virtue and the happinefe of the 
royal pupil be as fimply, as feelingly, and 
as uniformly confulted, as if ihe were the 
daughter of a private 'gentleman. May thi3 
attention to her moral and mental cultivation 
be the fupreme concern, fjrom boneft re^ 
verence to the offspring of fuch a race^ fixmi 
a dutiful regard to her own future happi- 
nefs, and from.reafonable attention to the 
^elUbeing of thof6 millions, whole earthly 
faxe may b^ ^t this moment fufpended on 
ieflbns, and habits, rec^ved by one prbvii 
4entially diitinguifiied female I 
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K)fi the Acquifilkn cf Knowledge. 

;Jt K£Gotu?fe of £Bdia:Ek£tton for the Princej^ 
amil!^ dswabtfefiv be ivifely adi^pted, not only 
tOf the ^dniftea^ buir ta the dangers of her 
anao^.: , The, probability of her .having on^ 
day iun^licmS' IX) difcharge, which» in ixxck 
exempt xafe&oiily, fall to the lot of female^, 
obMioolly Saggefts the e2«pedienqr of an edir- 
<»tiod ftot c^ly iufierior to, but» in certain 
refpefts, diftiriO: fifom>that of other women* 
What was formerly deemed neceffary in an 
inftance of this nature, may be inferred from 
the well-known attainments of the unfortu- 
nate Lady Jane Grey ; and ftill more from 
the no lefs fplendid acquirements of Queen 
Elizabeth, Of the erudition of the latter, 
we have a particular account from one, who 
was the fitteft in that age to appreciate it, 
the celebrated Roger Afcham. He tells 

us. 
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us, that when he read over mth . her th^ 
orations of Efchines and Demofthenes lA 
Greek, (he not. only underftood, 9^ firft 
fight, the full force and propriety of thf 
language, and. the meamng . af the orators* 
but that flie comprehended the wbajk 
fidieme of the laws» cuftoms^^aildjwann^ri 
of :the Athenians. She pofleff^iiaA exaQ; 
and accurate knorriedge of. tht iSooptiweft 
^nd. had committed to menK> ry.;moft of t]pto 
fbriking pafeges in them* Sh^/b*d aU9 
learned by heart'many of thefin^ft p^rt^of 
Hhncydides and Xenophon, efpeckl^ thdk 
which r?Ia$e ta iiie and mant^ers. Thwi 
werie. her .early .years feduibufljr.imptoy^ W 
laying in a- large ftock oS materiab lor gi9t 
«eniing:::wdl. -. To what piirpfl)fco(bc imr 
proved :them,. let her^ilhtftruwis rei^ of 
foarty^five years declare ! < » ' : . : r 

If the influence of her eru^tiqaoA bi^ 
fofafequent profpbniy. fliould be qdef^ioiied ; 
let it be coafidemd, that her mtdk&u^ 
attainments fuppocted the digtvty of} her 
charader,. under foibles, and fecmzmie w^kr 

neflfes. 
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neSeSy which would otherwife have funk 
her credit : ihe had even ^ddrefs enough to 
contrive to give to thofe weaknefl^s a cer- 
tain claffic gracfe. Let it be confidered 
alfo^ that whatever tended to raife hefr mind 
to a level with thofe whole fervices flie was 
to ufe, and of whofe counfels fhe was to 
avail herfdf, proportionably contributed to 
that mutual refped and confidence betwean 
fhe queai and her minifters, without which, 
the yeifults of her government could m)t 
have been equally fuccefefuL Almoft every 
man of raak was then a man of letters, and 
literature was valued accordii^ly* Had, 
therefore, de^ciency of learning b«en added 
to inferiority of leK, we might not at this 
day have the reign of Elizabeth on which 
to lopk back, as the period in which ad* 
minifbative energy feemed to atuin the 
greateft poffible perfedion. 
• Tet, though an extended acquaintance 
with anciait authors will be neceifsuy now, 
as it was then, in the education of a prin* 
cefe } a general knowledge of aadent lan^ 

guage§. 
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gtEiges, it is prefumed, may be difpenfed 
vnth. The Greek authors, at leaft^ may 
doubtlefs be read with fuffieient advantage 
through the medium of a tranflation ; the 
ipirit of the original being, perhaps, more^ 
transfufible into the Englifli, than into any 
cither modem tongue. But are there not 
many forcible reafons why the Latin Ian* 
guage ihould not be equally omitted*? 
Belides the advantage of reading, in * their 
original drefs, the hiftorians of that empire^ 
the literature of Rome is peculiarly intereft- 
ing, as being the moft fatis&dory medium 
through which she modems can obtain an 
intimate knowledge of the ancient worid. 
As the Latin itfelf is a modification of one 
of the Greek dialeds, fo the Roman phtlo^ 
fophers and poets, having formed themfelves, 

* The royal father of the illaftrtoas pupil is £iid, 
to poflefs the princely acconapli|hment of a pure 
clalScal tade. Of his love for polite learning, the. 
attention which he is paying to the recovery of cer« 
tain of the lofl work& of fome of the Roman aothors. 
Is an evidence. 

a& 
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As mu^fi as paffible, on Grecian models, pare-* 
{^t to us the neareft poifible tranfcripts of 
thofe matters whom they cdpy. Thiis, by an 
acquaintance with the Latin language, we 
are brought into a kind of aftual contafl: 
flot only with the ancient world,^ but with 
that portion of it which, having the moft 
direft and the fuUeft intercourfe with the 
other parts, introduces us, in a manner the 
moft informing and fatisfaftory, to claiEcal 
and philofophical antiquity in general. But 
what is ttill mofre, the Latin tongue enables 
us for ourfelves, without the intermediation 
ot any interpreter, to exiimine all the parti- 
cular circumftances: in manners, intercourfe, 
modes of thinking and fpealdng, of that 
period which Eternal Wifdom chofe (jwo- 
bably becaufe it was ever after to appear 
the moft luminous in the whole retrofpeO: 
of hiftory) as fitteft for the advent of the 
Mefliah, and the bringing life and immor- 
tality to light by his gofpel. 

If to this may be added lefTer yet not unim- 
portant confiderations, we would fay, that 

by 



liy tKe acquain^uice whidit die Latin hich 
guage^ would* give her with the etymoiog;^ 
of words, ihe will learn to he' more acca« 
rate in her definitions^ as .w£fii as more 
critically exad aixd elegant in the ufeof her 
€wn language; and her s^ility.to manage 
k with gracefulnefs and vigoor will be con*** 
fiderably increafed *. 

Of the modem languages, if the autfaoir 
dares hazard an opinion^ the French andr 
German feem the mofl: necefiary. Thcf 
Italian appears leis important, as thofe au««^ 
thors which feem more pesuliarly to bekui^ 
to her education, fuch as Davjla, Onkdar-r 
din, and Beccaria, may be read either iai 
French or Englifh traniladons* 

It is not to be fmppofed that a pe^fimage,^ 
«nder her peculiar drcumftances, (houldr 

* Who does not conCder as pnc of the mofl inte- 
reRiog paffages of modern hFftory, that which relates 
the cffed produced by an etoquetlt Latip oration 
pronounced in a full aifemblyt hy the late Emprefii 
Maria Therefa^ in the bloom of her yoMXk svaj^ 
beautyy fo Jatc as the year 1740 i Antiquity pr^^ 
^uc^ nothing more touching of the kind. 

0: hare* 
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havB much time to fpare for the acquifitiorf 
of what are called the fine arts \ nor, per^ 
haps^ is it to be defired. To acquire them 
ia perfection, wouM ileal away too large a 
portion of thofe precious hours which will 
barely fuffice to lay in the various rudiments- 
of indifpoilable knowledge; and, in this^ 
faftidious age, whatever falls far ihort of 
perfection, is deemed of little worth* A 
moderate (kill in muiic, for inftance, would 
probably have fittle other effed, than to 
make the lifteners feel, as Farinelii is iaid 
to have done, who ufed to complain heavity 
that the penfion of 2000L a year, which he 
had from the king of Spain, was compen^ 
fation little enough for his being fometimes 
obliged to hear his majefty play. Yet this 
would be a far lefs evil than that to which 
excellence might lead. We can think of 
few things more to be deprecated, than that 
thofe who have the greateft concern^ to 
purfue, fhould have their taftes engaged, 
perhaps tiionopolized, by trifles. A liftener 
to the royal muiic, if pofleifed of either 

vifdom 
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^dom or virtue^ could not. but feel his 
pkafure at the mdl exquifite performajieei 
abated, by the apprehepfion that this per* 
feOion implied the,. n^ie& of matters faij 

more effentiaU .,,, v, 

■ « .* 

Befides, to exc^l in thole arts, which, 
though merely o^iameot^, are . yej well 
enough adapted to ladies , who h^v^ o^ly 
a Subordinate parf to .fillJurlifo.' would 
rather leffen than,ai^nient the, -dignity of 
a foverpigti,. It was a truly .royal rfply 
of ThemiftpcleSj.when he w^ .^ifeed ifJt^ 
could play on the lute — " N9,. but if you 
,^1 ^ve me a paltry vills^e^ I may per* 
iiaps kQow ho^y to improve it iQto a great 
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Thefe are imperial artSy and wortny kings. 

. . ,. . . 

' • .... , . ^ J . . . 

JU/jto tl|efe in^E^r accppiplifhments, is it 
not defirable, and is it not jOuffiqent that a 
:ibyereign fhould pofFefs that general, know-- 
ledge and tafte which give the power of 
(diCcriminating : 6X(;eUence, fa as Judicioufly 
to cherifli, and liberally to reward it ? 

VOLt I, G But, 
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their feelings, the children of royidty, by 
■the very fete of their birth, would be " of 
all men moft miferable*'' 

Let it not, however, be fuppofed, that 
any impracticable rigour i& here recom- 
mended ; or that it is conceived to be ne- 
ceflary that the gay period of childhood 
-fliould be rendered gloomy or painful, 
whether in the cottage or the palace. The 
virtue which is aimed at, is not that of the 
Stoic philofophy ) nor do the habits which 
are deemed valuable, require the harflmefs 
of a Spartan education. Let nature, truth, 
and reafon, be confulted ; and, let the child, 
and e^edally the royal child, be, as much 
as poffible, trained according to their fimple 
and conliitent indications. The attention, 
in fuch in&ances as the prefent, fhould be 
the more watchful and unremitting, as 
counterading influences iu'e, in fo exalted a 
ftation, neceflarily multiplied^ and every 
difEculty is at its greateft poflible height. 
In a word, let not common fenfe, which is 
.Vioiveifail wd eter^al^ \>e facrificed to the 

capricious 
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capricious taftes of the child, or to the pliant 
principles of any who may approach ..her. 
3ut let the virtue and the happinefe of the 
royal pupil be as fimply, as feelmgly, and 
as uniformly confulted, as if the were the 
daughter of a private 'gentleman. May th]3 
attention to her moral and mental cultivation 
be the fupreme concern, ^m booeft re^ 
verence to the offspring of fuch a race, from 
a dutiful regard to her own future happi- 
iiefs, and fix>m reafonable attention to the 
^elUbeing of thofe millions, whole earthly 
iate may b^ at this moment fofpended ou 
leifons, and habits, received by one yrovM 
4entially diitinguiihed female 1 
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' CHAP. II.. 

f 

9 

On the Acqutfilion cf Knowledge. ' 

K'Rcmiiife of fiadaaruQion for the Princefe 
^li^ dmibtik&^ be wifely adi^pted, not only 
tOf the .dntiea^ bult to the dangers of her 
ndo^.. .Thfi>probabiIitiy of her having on^ 
tdsiy itin^iicms- ts> dsfcfaar^e, which» in fucb 
exempt xafe&o^,: fail to the lot of female^ 
0b\Dei>fiy ibggefts the eicpediency of an edir- 
<dtioft 2iot cmly ioperior to, but^ in certain 
Tefpe£ls, diftiiiS fifom^that of other women. 
What was formerly deemed neceflary in an 
inftance of this nature, may be inferred from 
the well-known attainments of the unfortu- 
nate Lady Jane Grey ; and ftill more from 
the no lefs fplendid acquirements of Queen 
Elizabeth. Of the erudition of the latter^ 
we have a particular account from one, who 
was the fitteft in that age to appreciate it, 
ite cdebrated Roger Afcham. He tells 

us. 
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us, that when he read over with . her thf 
orations of Efchines and Demofthenes vfi 
Greek, £he not. only underftoo^, %t firft 
fight, the full force and propriety of th^ 
language, and; the meaoing. of thoorators* 
bfut that Ihe comprehendieil thp wbok 
feheme of the hws^ cuftoms^ .arid BWin^ff 
of the AtheniajQs. She poffeflfei: jaa exafl; 
and accurate knowledge of. th« .Soeiptweft 
find, had committed to jmenK>tyi.mQft of lif^ 
ftriking pafEigea in . them.. Sh^j 'bad alfo 
temedby heart'-many of Ae.^npft p^prt^^^ 
Hhucydidi^ and Xeaophon, efpeci^Uy thofe 
whkh rel^ ta .hh and manoers* Jimi 
weriB. .her .early .ytai^ fedidDufly.to^pteyed «l 
faying in a large ftock oiS rbatctrhb Jfor g(9t 
«eninfig:..wdl. . Tq_ what purpflilfesflic imr 
proved ithem,: let her^illuftriba^' xiigA of 
focty^ftvE y eairs declare ! , i ; r 

If the influencfi of her eruditiqa OA be^ 
fobf^queirt profpienly. fliQuld be qitefl^ioiled ; 
let it be coafiderisd, that her mtdk&Uldi 
attainments fuppoBted the diglvty pf:iher 
charaSer> under foibles and iemiQine ve;J^r 

neffes. 
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neffes, which would otherwife have funk 
her credit : fhe had even addrefs enough to 
contrive to give to thofe wesduieflbs a cer- 
tain clailic gracib. Let it be confidered 
aifo^ that whatever tended to raife hefr mind 
to a level with thofe whoie fervices flie was 
to ufe, and of whofe cbunfels fhe was to 
avail herfelf, proportionably contributed to 
that mutual refped: and confidence betweat 
the queea and her minifters, without which, 
the vefults of her government could not 
have been equally fuccefsful. Almoft every 
man- of ra&k was then a man of letters, and 
literature was valued accordingly* Had, 
therefore, de^ciency of learning b«en added 
to inferiority of leK, we might not at this 
day have the reign of Elizabeth on which 
to lopk back, as the period in which ad* 
miniftrative energy, feemed to attain the 
greateft poffible perfedion. 
' Tet, though an extended acquaintance 
with ancient authors will be necefisuy now, 
as it was then, in the education of a prin«> 
cefe ) a general knowledge of ancient lan«> 

guage§, 
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gmges, it is prefumed, may be difpenfed 
mth. The Greek authors, at leaft^ may 
doubtlefs be read with fuffieieiit advantage 
through the medium of a tranflaticm ; the 
fpirit of the original being, perhaps, mor& 
transfufible into the Englilh, than into any 
cither modem tongue. But are there not 
many forcible reafons why the Latin Ian* 
guage fhould not be equally omitted^? 
Befides the advantage of reading, in* their 
originsd dreis, the hiftorians of that empire^ 
the literature of Rome is peculiarly intereft- 
ing, as bdng the mofl: fatisfadory medium 
through which jthe modems can obtain an 
intimate knowledge of the ancient world. 
As the Latin itfelf is a modification of one 
of the Greek dialeds, fo the Roman philo^ 
fishers and poets, having formed themfelves, 

* The royal father of the illuftrious pupil is £iid, 
to pofTefs the princely accomplishment of a pure 
clalCcal tade. Of his love for polite karnlng* the. 
attention which he is paying to the recovery of cer* 
tain of the loft work& of fomc of the Romaa authors, 
is an evidence. 
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CHAP. III. 

On the Importance of forming the Mind. 

It is of the higheft importance that the 
royal pupil fliould acquire an early habit 
of method and regularity in her iludies. 
She fliould, the^ore, be particularly guard- 
ed againft that defultory manner of reading, 
too* common at this day, and particularly 
with women. She fhould be trained sd- 
ways to {tudy to fome valuable purpofe, and 
carefully to attend to the feverai way- 
marks, by means of which that end may 
mod effe£i:ually be attamed. She fhould be 
accuftomed to call forth the forces of her 
mind, and to keep them alert, well-dtf- 
ciplined, and ready for fervice. She fhould 
fo cultivate fettled principles of a£Uon, as 
to acquire the habit of applying them, on 
demand, to the adual occafions of life ; 
and fhould poiTefs a promptitude, as well 
1^ foundnefs, ; in deducing. (;onfequences, 

wx4 
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and dmwing conclufibns. Her mind fhoukL 
be exercifed with as much induftry in the 
purfuit of moral truth and ufeful know- 
ledge, zs that of a young academic in the 
ftudies of his profeffion. The art of reign- 
ing is the profeffion of a prince. And, doubt- 
lefs, it is a fcience which requires at leaft as 
much preparatory ftudy as any other. Be- 
iides, one part of knowledge is often fo iiecet 
fary for reflefting light on another part, thai 
perhaps no one who does not underftand 
many things, can underftand any thing well. 
But, whatever may be the neceffary de» 
gree of knowledge, it is moft certain that it 
cannot be attained amidft the petty avoca^ 
tions which occupy a modern lady's time. 
Knowledge will not come by nature or by 
chance. Precepts do not always convey it. 
Talents do not always infure it. It is the fruit 
of pains. It is the reward of application. 

DIi laiorlbm omnia vendunt. 

Let her ever bear in mind, ihe is not t9 
/ludy thatjhe may become Uamed^ but that Jhe 

may 
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jmy become 'smfe. It is byfinchan T^kxfiGr 
cion of knowledge as is bere reqommended^ 
that .her B&nd ,maft. :befo enlarged ^^d 
inv^rated as to prepare her fdr following 

-wifeccmnfefe,. svkhout hliadly yielding fe> 
•fortuitotis fuggeftions ; . as >to eaaWe her to 
trace, adions into their multifarious confe^ 
-^uences, and to difcover real analogies with^ 
outteing deceived by fuperficial appear- 
ances of re&iBblance* It is thus that (he 
Hiuft be fecured from the dominion of the 
lefs ennghiened. This will preferve her 
from credulity; prevent ber from over-rating 
inferior taleats, and help her to attain that 
• nil admirariy which is fo neceflary for dif* 
.tinguifliing ariogant pretenfton from fub^ 
ftantial merit. It will aid her to appreciate 
the value of thofe around her 9 will affill 
her penetration in what regards her friends ; 
preferve her from a bKnd prejudice in 
chufing them, from retaining them through 
fear or fondnefs, and from chapging them 
throtigh weaknefs or caprice. ^* When we 
are abufed through fpecious appearances," 

Jays 
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iBiys the judicious HookeiP, " it is becaufe 
reafon i$ negligent to fearch out thefallacy.'* 
But, he might have added, if reafon be 
•not cultivated early, if it be not exextifed 
conftantly, it will have no eye for difcerh- 
ment, no heart for vigorous exertion. Spe- 
cious appearances will perpetually deceive 
that mind which has been accuftomed to ac« 
ijuiefce in them through ignorance,'blind- 
nefs, and inadiion. 

A prince fhould be ignorant of nothing 
which it is honourable to know ; but he 
fhould look on mere acquifition of know- 
ledge not as the end' to be refted in, but only 
as the meansof arriving at fo me higher end. 
He may have been well inftruded in hiftory , 
belles lettres, philofophy, and languages, 
and y^t have received a defeftive education, 
if the formation of his judgment has been 
negledled. For, it is not fo important to 
know every thing, as to know the exa£t 
value of every thing, to appreciate what we 
}earn, and to arrange what we know. 

ippoks alone will nev<a: forjn the charac* 

ter. 
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ten Mere reading would rather tend to 
make a pedantic, than an accomplifhed 
prince. It is converfation which muft urt- 
fold, enlarge, and apply the ufe of books. 
Without that familiar comment on what is 
read, which will make a moft important 
part of the intercourfe between a royal 
pupil and the fociety around him, mem 
reading might only fill the mind with falla- 
cious models of charaftcr, and falfe maxims 
of life. It is converfation which muft de- 
velop what is obfcure, raife what is low, 
correft what is defeftive, qualify what is 
exaggerated, and gently and almoft infenlj- 
bly raife the underftanding, form the heart, 
and fix the tafte ; and, by giving juft pl^o- 
portions to the mind, teach ij the power pf 
fair appreciation, draw it to adopt what is 
reafonable, to love what is good, to tafte 
what is pure, and to inritate what is elegaixt. 
But this is not to be effefted by cold rules, 
and formal reflexions ; by irffipid dogmas, 
and tedious fermonizing. It Ihould be dope 
jCb indireflly^ fo difhreetly, »d fo pleafaptly, 

that 
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tliat the pilpil (hall not be I^d to drekd a lec* 
hire at feveiry tarn, nor* a diflertidoa oa 
^very occurrence* While yet fuch an Ji> 
genious and cheerful turn may l>e given to 
fubjeds apparently unpromifiiig^ old truths 
may be conveyed by fuch new irfiages^ thit 
the ptipii will wonder to find' herfelf improv- 
ed when fhe thought ihe was only diverted* 
Foity may be made contemptible^ affedadoQ 
ridiculou^^ vice hateful, and virtue beautiful, 
by fuch feemingly linpremedtlated means^ as 
fliail have the effed, without haying the^et 
fort, of a IdQbn* . Topics mUft not be fo 
much propofed.as infihuated. 

&Ut above all, there Ihoald be a conftanf^ 
but imperceptible habit of- turning thp 
toind tb a love of truth in iill its forms 
and afpeds ; not only in iftatti^rs of gravf 
morality, but in matters of bufinefs, of 
common intercourfe, and even of tafte ; fof 
•there is a truth both in tnoral and mental 
tafte, little fhort of the exa^nefs of math?» 
matical truth.} and the.mixid fhould ac- 
quire an habit of feeking perfeSion in every 
: 15 ^hing^ 
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thing. This Itibit ihotrld be fo es^ly and 
ififen^iy formed^ that \rhen tl^e pupil 
eotites afterwsrds to m^et wi<^ maxims, and 
kiftances of tnasth and virtue, in hi&orical 
send moral writings^ fee may bring to the 
fi&tuM taftes, tempers^r and difpofitions fo 
kid fHy as to have prepared the mind for 
their receptioii. As this mode of prq)aratoly 
aa^ incidental inflra&ioh will be gradual 
s»ul inw67en, fo it will be deep and dura« 
hie ; but' as it will be little obvious to ordi* 
nary judges, it will excite lefs wcHtder and 
kdmiratioH than the u&ial difpiay and exhibit 
tion fo prevalent in modem education. 
Its effe^te "mii be lefs oftenfible, but they 
%ill be more certain. ' : ' 

When it is confidered how .flioKt is that 
period of life in which plain ; mivamiflied 
truth will he likely to appeal^ in all its 
naked fimplicity before princes, is there a 
woment of lb«t haf^y, that aufpkbus fe»- 
fon to be loft, for prefenting it to them in all 
its fovely abd - engaging forms ? It is not 
enough that they fliould poffds' truth as a 

principle. 
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{mnbiple; ttey 4io^ ckeififll ife as » iikfoSk 
^£a0eAion^.cteti^ inrk sb t milter o£ tafte^ 
and dread- nortii% fo much te ftitfe cojoui^ 
iog^suid arbfice* » 

He wfaa foSiSes a Iband {msGfclpl^^ aod 
ftrangi relt&'b£ t2raflbm fa& dm|i' «imd> v/iU 
psflefs 2 toxachftone ' bjr .winch to; ^itbil 
i}oalit]i! kr otfaeis^ ttbd wfakit itiU .^naidb' ^Mm 
to deted £a[Ui^ tiodoni, to fee.thfOllgh^ falfe 
manners^ arid, r to' delfpiCi r£d£& attisi£b¥^^ 
This difcermng- &cttky ia (be.tii0iQe, lApor- 
tant, as tHe high br^dkiig of .v^iypottflii^ 
fociety pc^fisntsrifo.plaufibie w im^tii6n lot 
goodae&9^ as torifiipdfe ott iheAq2ei£mi'ob«> 
fetiievy wfav^ jfittbfied :vai!h.tk« inuiger asid 
iuperfariptbiri -never inquiry whether the 
coin be cauBiter£cit or ftesUng^ 

The early halbit of ' £s£drig queilions^ turn« 
ing ai)Out a trtcth, arid ^caminmg an argu^- 
inentonaUikkes^irinU fir^gdien the intek* 
led^ual poxv^era fifcJthe rcDryal pupil^ .ptercol: 
•ha: 4houghti' fr^mi nahd^^g^ • kccuih»ii 
her to weigh hivlf :andi^ tikHre foondly ; 
will conquer iirefohttkoi in>hef- mind ; pre- 

ferve 
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ferve her from being eafily decayed by M(e 
reafonlng, ftartled by doubts, and con^ 
founded by obje£tions* She will learn to 
digefl her thoughts in an exa£); method, to 
icquif^ a logical order in the arrangement 
of them, to poflels precifion in her ideas, and 
its natural concomitant, perfpicuity in her 
4»cpreffion ; all which will be of the higheil 
impoitance to one who may hereafter have 
fo much ttr do and to fay in > public. 

Wiih^tiiej/hades of expfeffions £be ihould 
^fo he well acquainted, and be habituated to 
ufe the moft tappofite and the moft corred ; 
fuch as are neither too high nor too low, too 
Ilroi^ nor. too weak, for the occafion ; fuch 
as are obvious, but not «vulgar, accurate but 
not pedantic, elegant but not artificiaL 
► The memory Ihould be ftored with none 
but the belt things, that when, hereafter, 
•the ..judgment is brought into exerdfe, it 
may fin4 none but the^beft materials to a& 
upon«: Inftead, therefore, of loading the 
memory, t might it not be ufeful to eftabliih 
•it into a rule to read to her every day, ars 

an 
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2U(i:a^H|^e^^::2Ui<i 4iftin^y jfonl all re« 
gul^r m^^on, a' paflagie frofnfth^ hiftoiy 
of England, a,ftory out ofiHmarch^ ot any 
fimilar author ; and iiequire of hei! to.repea£ 
it afterwards, mher own ^wjards? T.W5 wouW ^ 
not onJY add, . daily, one importsmt fft£t to [ 
her (lock of knowledge, but would tend tor 
form a perfpicuou^ and elegant ftyle, Oc 
cafion would alfo be fumiihed fpr obferviflg 
whether fhe exhij[>ited that befl; proof of' 
good fenfe^ thf f^i^iog on' the: prominent 
features ^<yf die ftory, laying l^efs flrefs on 
what wa» lefe important^ 

But wUIe accuracy is thus fought, the 
IHll more important; habit of comprehenfive- 
n^fs muft' not be overlooked* Her mind 
fhould be trained to embrace . a wide com- 
paf^ ; it fhould be taught to take in a large 
whole, and th^n Aibdivide it into parts ; 
each of which (hould be confidered diftind- 
ly, yet conneftedly, with ftrift attention to 
it8 due proportions', relative fituations, its 
bearings with reipe^k to the others, and the 
dependence of each part on the whole., 

VOL. I. i> Where, 
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Whei^e^ h(»rev^, fo many thmgs are tuy 
ktiown, and fo many to bettsne^ h Is iiaw 
poiBble to attend equaltjr to atl« It is 
dierefope important, that, in any cafe of 
cotnpetition, the lefs material be feft tin- 
learned and undone i and that petty details 
never fiH the tiihe and mind, at the expence 
of negle£ttng great objeds. ' 

For thofe, therefore, who liare much 
bufinefs and Ettte time, k is a great and' 
neceflary art to learn to extrad the eflendal 
fpirit of an author from the body of his 
work ; to know how to fetze on the vital 
parts ; to difcem where his ftrengtfa lie^ ; 
and to feparate it from thofe portions of 
the work which are fuperfluous, collaleral, 
or merely ornamental. 
' On the fubjed of eeconomifing time, the 
writer would have been fearful of incurring 
the charge of meedfefs ftriftnefs, by fuggeft- 
ing the utility of accuftoming princes to be; 
read to while they ar^ dreiling, could not 
the a&nal practice of our admirable Queen 
Mary be adduced to f^ndtion the advicer 

That 



Histf exceHent princefsi frbm a confcieh- 
tious^ regard to the value of thtte, was either 
reid to by others^ or condefcended, herfelf, 
to read aldud, that thofe who were eih- 
l^lo^ed about her perfon might fliare the 
benefit^ which fhe enhanced by fuch plea- 
fiint and judicious rieniarks as the fubjed: 
foggefted; But there is an additional rea- 
fon why the children of the great would be 
benefited by this habit; for it would not 
6nly turn idle moments to fome account^ 
but would be of ufe in another way, by 
cutting off the feireft occafions which their 
inferior attendants can have for engaging 
them, by firivoloua or flattering difcourfe. 

it Would be well to watch attentively the 
bent of the ihind in the hours of relaxaticm 
and 'amufement, when caution is difmiffed 
by the pupil, and control by the precep- 
tor ; when no ftudies are impofed, and no 
fpecifit employment fuggefted. In h&j 
when vigilance appears to fleep, it fhould 
be particularly on the alert, in order to dif- 
cem diofe tendencies and difpofitions which 
- ' ^ D 2 will 
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will then moft naturally unfold themfelyes; 
and becaufe that the heart, being at thofe 
feafons lefs- under difciplinc, will be more 
likely to betray its native charader. And 
as the regulation of the temper is that part 
of education on which the whole happinefs 
of life moft materially depends, no occafion 
fhould be neglefled, no indication flighted^ 
no counteraction omitted, which may con- 
tribute to accomplifh fo important an end. 
The peculiar defeds, not merely fuch faults 

• 

as are incident to childhood, but the predo- 
ofiinating faults of the individual, ihould be 
carefully watched, left they acquire ftrength 
through negleO:, when they mighty have been 
^iminiflied by a counterading force. If the 
temper be reftlefs, ardent, and impetuous,- 
wearinefs and difcontent will, hereafter, fill 
up the dreary intervals between one animat- 
ing fcene and another, unlefs the temper be 
fubdued and tranquillized by a conftant 
habit of quiet, though varied, and intereft- 
ing occupation. Few things are more fatal 
to the mind, than to depend for happinefe^ 

9 on 
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on the contirigent recurrence of events, 
DiifineiTes, and ' diverfions, which, inflame 
and agitate it: for as they do npt often 
occur, the intervals which are long are alfo 
languid j the ' enjoyment is faftitipus Jiappi^^ 
nefs ; the privation i^ adual mifery» ,^ 

Reading, therefore, has, efpecially to a 
prince, its moral ufes, . independently of the 
nature of the ftudy itfelf. It brings ho fmall 
gain, if itfecure him from the dominion of 
turbulent purfuits' and agitating pleafures. 
If it fnatch.him, on the one hand, from 
public fchemes of ambition aiid fatfe glory j 
and if it'refciie him, on the other, from the 
habit of forming petty projefls of inceflant 
diverfion, the rudiments of a trifling and 
ufelefs life. 

Knowledge, therefore, is often the pre- 
fervative of virtue ; and, next to right habits 
of fentiment and conduft, the beft human 
foiirce of happinefs. Could Louis the Four- 
teenth have read^ probably the edift of 
Nantz had not been revoked. But a reft- 
lef? temper, and a vacant mind, unhappily 

D 3 lighting 
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• lighting <vi abfo¥e pqw^r, pjrefejat, ia. tjbi| 
inonarch, , a ftriking inftance of tl^ fi^ts^ 
<^fie£ls of Jgi^rapce, aad fhe c^amity pf a 
negleSied e^acatiion^ . Hq ha4 a TOOd na- 
tural .underiUpfdin^, loved bupnefe^ an4 
jfeemed to l^ave ^ jnipd papaSle. ojF comprer. 
bending. It; }^any jof his recprded lexpref- 
lion^ ar^ neit and .elegant. But he was 
Vnm{tra£ted }^^ fyflem y Cardinal Maza- 
nne, witii a view to fecure his own domi- 
pion^ having .^tnheld Jroni Him all the 
neceflary n]^2^'s of. ^ Thus, he 

Bad receiye4 no ideas from books : he even 
hated in, others the learnmg whiish he did 
not himfelf poflfe^: the terms wit and 
fcholar^ were^ ip his mittd, terms of rer 
proach; the one as implying fatire^ the 
pther pedantry. He wanted not. applica- 
tion to public afiairs ; and habit had given 
him fome ipxperience in them. But th,e 
apathy which marked his latter years ftrongr 
ly illuftrated the infelicity of an unfuriiifhed, 
inind. This, in the tumult of his brighter • 
4^ys, anudft the fucceilion of intrigues, 

the 



J^ fl^^ftWr pgf feftflrffjT) mAMhiMi of 
jK^^^ptitK9ttfipei^ can9otr,al.wtf]f«Bbe^ Ijrillsfied. 

^Qtry. aa4#^t<^^«Qcey not iffldyjhad never 
been dke&edr-^-ffi^f^^^&^i but htft< nericr 
been foftened by letters. After he had re- 
nounced his mUfarefles at home, and his 
unjuft wars abroad, even though his mind 
feems to have acquired fome pious tenden- 
des, his life becanle a fcene of fuch inanity 
and reftleflhefs, that he was impatient at 
being, for a moment, left alone. He had 
no intelle&ual refources. The aeration of 
great events had fubfided. From never 
having learned either to employ himfelf in 
reading or thinking, his life became a blank, 
from which he could not be relieved by the 
fight of his palaces, his gardens, and his 
aquedu&s, the purchafe of depopulated 
villages and plundered cities. 
. V .. ^ P 4 Indigent 
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> inS&g&d'safM dl'ftis-pdfieflians, he '■^. 
'hibitetl^ttVflirikidg cde^iiikgdit^ df ■thesis. 

tisfyisg ni(t^ of all eaffk^y pWui^i and 
4he«Ned, tiidt k^'kiahi-'^iv^ fbi- ^|^ t6 
4lopi^'td obufti frditt'^Ifei«i thtffe cbmforts; 
•VidittMicomenXnieet, irW^^'-kiui caA 4e. 
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• Ti^ Edwcatim cf a Boiytreign a fpecifid 
' *'• ' - . * Education'. *" '- ' - ' 

• Xhe formation of 'the diarader is tke 
grand ot^d to be accomptiihed. ^ This 
4flK3uld be confidisredrto be i)Ot;d9 much a 
feparate bufinefs, as a fort ^oficeiitre to 
iivhich all t}i6 rays of inftruSaoiL* fhoauld be 
^ire£l9ed.. All the ftudies^ it* i$ prefubieft^ 
iaif the vbyai ipopU, fhould.have foma ^d^ 
rmze .to hiesr probable future'fitiiaxion* is^it 
not, therefore^ obvioufly requifite that her 
4mderftandiiig be ezercifed in a \iider rangfe 
sban that of others of her fex ; and that bet 
|>yinciple8 be fo eftablifhed, dn.the beft and 
iVtrefti foundation) as' to fit her iit once for 
ftdfiliing the ' peculiar demands, aiid for re- 
iifting the peculiar temptations of her fta^ 
iion ? Princes have been too often inclined 
tot fancy, that they hare few intenefts: iii 
common with, the refl: of mankind,, feeling 

them« 
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XT ^ ^ » - -,i • . 

themfelves placed by Providence on an emi* 
pence fo much ^bove them. But the great 
^um ihould be, to corre^ the haughtinefs 
which may attend tliis fuperiority, without 
li^^linquiflung the truth pf ;the, JbQ:« 4^;^ it 
not, therefore, the buiinefs of thofe who 
have the care of a royal education, not^fo 
^lauch to deny tibe reality of this iifftanee,i[)r 
'4q diminifli its amount^ as to abcocuit Ibac i^ 
jcidfbence, and pooit oiit the;ufes tQiMdfidarSf: 
(is fiibfervient f . .. i ; : .; .. ~-Jt 

'^'d A • prjluie is an individiiair being,: ntfidm 
^fii0 hdnd ofi Broyidaorde hds {^laced.bni'jupfer 
-ddbLof peculiar «leiiitiAin;v|i>iit. he iHoiM 
ieatnyihiat he :i& placed. theipetS{S'itfafeaiiiniftflr 
tif good $0 others ; that th^' dignity ibaiq; 
liereditary,. he isi the more diani&fii^ !r£fak 
t0ihat.dlevatio9i^ not by his owlDmeHt^ hoidt 
Jhcjr: .providential deftination ) by thofe' lair% 
mhich iheis faimfdf bound (o obfervewitlithe 
&me religious fidelity, as the tneaneft lof his 
4^je6:s.: It ought early toibe inipreffed,that 
jbboie. appendages of ro3ralt:y, with whxdi 
Jiiiman weaknefs may too pitsbably- be fiB& 
ginttted) ^e iotehded not to. grxtify:r£i» 

feelings. 
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feelings, b^t to diflmguiih the peripn of the 
monarchy that, in themfelves, they are of 
ittlk value ; jthat they are beije^th thet at^ 
fachment of a rationsd, and of no fabftantia| 
ule to a miortal b^ng j in ihoit, that they 
i9re npt a fubjed; of ^triumph,^ byt'are to b^ 
acqijuetced 19. fer the .publi<: benefit, and 
jnrom regaird ta that we^knefe of our nature, 
whiph lubjeds fo large a por^pn. pf every 
commuxiity to the ii^fluence- of their imagir 
nation, and their fenfes^ 
^ l^He, theref6re, a prince is taught thq 
ufe of thofe extenor embellji|)m^nts,.whichs^ 
as was. before obferyed, defigfiu^te, rathej^ 

'■* 'j i'i>. ' ... ' ..1* 

thaA dignify hi^ ftation: while he is led to 
place the jiilp vsllue on eve|ry s^pendage 
whiqh may contribute to give him impor- 
tance in the. eyes of the multitude j who, 
not being jufl: judges of what confUtute^ 
true dignity, are confequently apt to reve- 
reiice the royal peribn exaftly fo. *fer as 
they fee. outward f|dendour connefted with* 
It ; , fhQuld not a royal pupil himfelf be 
J:5tyght, i»ftea4 of overvaluing, that fplen^- 

dour, 
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idoiir, to thirac it a 'Kumblijig, father than an 
elevating conuderation, Jhat fo large a rvart 
of the refpe£l'paid to hTm,;{hburd Be'ow^rig^ 
to fiich' extrinfic caufes, to. caules 'whicK 
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pomp and circumftsinceTuitabre .to royalty' j^ 
but let him" never fofgpt,.that though his 
ftation ' ought always ^to. procure .for* him 
refped, ne'muft ever lopk to his own pier* 
fonal pndu^, for infpinng Veneration^ at- 
tachmeht, ' and affedibn j '^ncf ev^r jfet'it be 
f eiiiembered thaf , this * i^fFedioh . is the 
ftronjgeft tie. of obedience j rythat,* fubjeft? 
fite to' fee tlieir prihce^gre^, rwhen th4t^ 
greatn^fs i§ ' npt produced by rendering; 
them lef^V ajid as ,the proFouiid Selden^ 
6biefyes, "the people >vill ' alvvays . be li* 
beral to a prince whp fpai*es them, and a 
good . prince will always JparV a liberal 
people." , . . . . 

This is not a peripd when any 'wife man 
would wi(h to dintiinifli either. the authority, 
or the fplendeur of kings. ' So far froni it. 
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be will fupport with his whole weight, aa 
inftitution which the licentious fury of a 
revolutipns^ry fpirit has rendered more dear 
to every EngUfhman. On no confidera- 
tiqn, therefore, would he pluck even a fea^ 
ther from thofe decorations of royalty, 
which, by ^ long aflbciation, have become 
intimately conneSed with its fubftance. 
In fhort, every wife inhabitant of the Britifli 
Ifles mufl: feel, that he who would defpoil 
the crown of its jewels, would not be far 
from fpoiling the wearer of his crown. 
And as nothing but democratic, folly or 
phrenzy would degrade the monarch from 
his due elevation, fo democratic envy alone, 
would wilh to ftrip him, not only of a An- 
gle conftituent of real greatnefs, but even 
of a fingle ornamental appendage, on which 
the people have been accuftomed to gaze 
with honeft joy, 

Neverthelefs, thofe outrages which have 
lately been committed againft the fanc- 
tity of the throne, furnifh new and moft 
powerful reafons for affiduoufly guard- 
ing 
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ing pnnces by every refpeflful zdxHoiiU 
tion, againft any tendency to' exceecl 
their juft prerogatives, and for checking 
every rifing propenfity to overftep, in 
fhd flighted degree^ their weR-definedf 
rights. 

At the fam^ time it fho^Id be remem- 
bered, that there may be no lefs dangerous 
faults on the other fide, and that \eant of 
^rmnefs in maintaining juft rights, or of fpiriff 
m the prompt arid vigorous exercife of ne- 
^effary authority, nUy prove as injurious to 
the interefts of a community as the moft 
fex!i''Iefs ftretch of power. Drfefts of xM^ 
very kind were evidently among the caufes' 
of bringing down, on the gentfeft of the 
kings of France, more calamities than had ^ 
ever reftrtted from the moft arbitrary exertion 
of power in any of his predeceflbrs. Feeble* 
nefs and irrefolution, which feem to be little 
more than pardonable weaknefTes in private 
perfons, may, by their confeqtiences, prove 
in princes fatal errors ; and even produce 
the effect of great crimes. Vigour to fecure, 

and 



and opportunely to exert their conftitutional 
power, is as efi^tial as moderation not to 
acceed it *. 

It ferves to (hew the ineftimable value of 
well-defined laws, and the importance of- 
making the prinde acquainted with them, 
that Louis the Thirteenth conceived a jea- 
laufy refpeding his own power, becaufe he 
^ not underftand the nature of it ; and 
his favourites were unable or unwilling to 

♦ May it not be obferved, without riflting the 
impiUation of flattery, thaty perhaps never, in the 
hiftory of the world, has any country been fo unin« 
terrnptedly blefTed with that very temperament of 
govemmenty which is here implied, a^s this empire 
has been, under the dommion of the houfe of Han- 
oyer i There has, on no occaflon, been a want of 
firmneis ; but with that firmnefs, there has been a 
confcientious regard to the principles of the confti- 
tution. Who can at this moment pretend to pro- 
];^ouRce how much we owe to the fteady integrity 
which is fb ol^viouily poffeiTed by our prefent fovc- 
retgn ? And who does not remember with what 
good efTedts his refolute compofure and dignified 
firmnefs were exerted, during a fcene of the greateft 
alarm which has occurred in his reign — the riots of • 
the year 1780. 

inftru^ 
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i^ftrUcl him*'. But bis ufurpation of extra* 
ordinary power tended to exalt his mimfter- 
ftill more than himfelf ; and in fetting. the 
king above the hws,heftill fet the cardinal 
al)ove the king* • ^ 

, The po\ver of the monafchs of France; 
had never been defined by any written law;- 
Charles V.; Louis IX. and perhaps a very: 
few other wife and temperate princes, di4 
not conceive th^ir pow^r to.be above thp^ 
laws, but approved of thofe moderating 
maxims which had become, by degrees, 
the received ufages of the ftate, and which, 
while they feemed, in fome meafure, a con- 
ftitutional check upon the abfolute power 
of the crown, formed alfo a guard againft 
that popular licentioufnefs, which, in a pure 
defpotifm, appears to be the only refource 
left to the people. But France has had 
few monarchs like Charles V. and ftill 
fewer like Louis IX. Henry IV. feems to 
have found and obferved the happy me-" 
dium. He was at once refolute and mild j ' 
determined and afFeftionate ; politic and 

humane 
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humane. The finhneis of his mindy and 
the a&ive ^gour of his coudud, always 
kept pace with the gentlenefs of his 
langtiage. He fought for his prerogatives 
bravely, and defended them vigorouflyj 
yet, it is faid, he ever carefully avoided 
the ufe of the term. He alfo loved and 
fought popularity, but he never facrificed 
to it any jufl: claim, nor ever made a con* 
ceffion which did not alfo tend to guard the 
real prerogatives of the crown *. And it 
feems to be the true wifdom of a prince, 
that as he cannot be too deliberate in his 
councils, nor too cautious in his plans, fo 
whenthofe counfels are well matured, and 
thofe plans well digefled, he cannot be too 
dedfive in their execution. 

It was not, indeed, under the adual rule 
of monarchs, however arbitrary, that royal 
authority was raifed to its higheft pitch 
in France. It was Richeheu, who, under 
a j^egency, rapidly eftablifbed fuch a 

^ 11 ne fe deficit pas des loix, parcequ'il fe fioit ea 
lui mcmc, De Rbtz. 

vol., I. K fyftem 
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fyftem of tyranny, as the boldeft fovereigri 
had feldom dared to attempt. He improved 
on all the anterior corruptions ; and, as a 
lively French author fays, tried to conceal 
their being corruptions, by erefting them 
into political maxims. Mazarin, with in- 
ferior ability, which would not have enabled 
him to give the impulfe, attempted ftill more 
to accelerate the movement of that machine 
which his predeceffor had fet a-going with 
fuch velocity j and a civil war was the con- 
fequence. 

Happily, the examples of neither the 
kingg, the laws, nor the conftitution of 
France, can be ftriftly applicable to us. 
Happily alfo, we live at a time, when ge- 
nuine fi^eedom is fo completely eftablifhed 
among us ; when the conftitution, powers, 
and privileges of parliament are fo firmly 
fettled ; the limits of the royal prerogative 
fo exadly defined, and fo fully underftood ; 
and the mild, moderate, and equitable fpirit 
of the illuftrioufi family in which it is in- 
vefled, is withal fo confpicuous, that, as 

10 Blackilpne 
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Blackftone obferves^ ** topics ' of gorem- 
ment, which, like the myfleriesof the Bona 
Dea, were fornierly thought too £icred to 
be divulged to any but the initiated, may 
now, without the ftnalleft offence, be fully 
and temperately difcuffed/' 

At this tumultuous period, when we have 
ieen almofl: all the thrones of Chriftendom 
trembling to their foundation; we have 
witneiTed the Britifh conftitution, like the 
Britiih oak, confirmed and rooted by the 
ihaking of that tremendous .blaft, which haa 
dripped kingdoms of their crowns, levelled 
the fences and inclofures of law, laid wafte 
the bed earthly bleilings of mankind, and 
involvied in defolation a large part of the 
civilized world. When we have beheld 
abfolute monarchies, and republican ftates, 
alike ravaged by the tempeft, (hall we not 
learn ftill more highly to prize our own un» 
paralleled political edifice, built with fuch 
£ur proportions, on principles fo harmo- 
nious and lb jufl:, that one part affords to 
another that fupport which, in its turn, it 

s 2. receive^) 
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receives ; while each lends fttength, as weH 
asftability^taall ? 

How ilender is the fecuiity of. unlimited 
ppvr^iT) 1^ the ephemeral reigns of eafteiiv 
defpotsiie^cistfe I A prince who govems a 
free people, enjoys a lafety which no def- 
potic fe^oreign fever pofiefled. The latter 
wles iingly ; and where a revolution is me- 
ditated^, the change of a fmgle perfon isfoon 
efiefted* .But where a fbvereign's power ia 
incorporated with the powers of partiament, 
md the mU c^ the people who ele£i: parlia-r 
ments, the kingly* itate is fenqed in wlth^ 
and intreni^hed by, -the other ftatesw He 
relies not folely upon ^ army* He relies? 
on his parliament, arid "on his people,--^ 
fure refource, while he involves his kiterefts 
with thdrs ! This is the happinds, the 
beauty, and the ftrerigth. of that three-fold 
bond which ties Qur conftitution together. 
CounfieUors may miilead, favourites may be- 
tray, even armies may defert, and navies- 
may mutiny, but laws, as they are t^ 
fur^ft^guides of action, fo are they the fur^ 
guar<fe.feom danger. - 

Well 
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Wdl might th^ view pf this wdl-founded 
power prwjuce tbe remark which • it drew 
forth from a fagadiotis Fr^DtcfefUati *i llrho 
wn^ comparing the folid conftitutional au- 
thority of the BritiA monarch, with the 
more fpecious but 1^ fecure fabric ^f the 
defpotifm of the kin^ of France—" That 
a kitxg of England, who a^^ed according to 
the laws, was the greateft of aU monarchs T* 

But wiiile the convulfions of other go- 
.vemments, built on lefs permanent prin- 
ciples, have rivetted our affeftion to our 
own ; arid while an experimental acquaint, 
ante with the miferies of anarchy moft na^ 
turally lead U3, as fubjeds, to a ftrong fenfe 
of the duty of obedience : —with equal zeal 
would we wifh it to be inculcated on princes, 
that they fhould be cautious never to mul- 
tiply occafions for exa3:ing that obedience ; 
that they fhould ufe no unneceflary com- 
pulfion by feizing as a debt what good fub- 
jedis are always willing to pay as a duty ; 

• Gourviile. 

? 3 ^^^ 
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and what is then only to be relied upon> 
When it is fpontaneous and cordial* 

It is obfervable, that thofe monarchs who 
have mofl' feduloudy contended for prero- 
gative^ have been among the feebleft and 
the leaft capable of exerdfing it $ and that 
thofe who have ftruggled moft eameftly for 
unjuft power, have feldom enjoyed it them- 
elvea, but have made it over to miftreifefe 
and favourites. This is particulsCrly exem- 
plified in two of our weakeft and moft un- 
happy princes, Edward II. and Richard II. 
Whether it was that this very imbecility 
made them more contentious about their 
prerogative, and more obftinate in refifting 
the demands of parliament ; or that their 
favourites ftimulated them to exactions, the 
benefit of which was to be transferred to 
themfelves. The charader of Edward III. 
(notwithftanding his faults) was confiftently 
magnanimous* He was not more brave than 
juft. He was attentive to the dignity of his 
crown in proportion to that magnanimity, 
and to the creation and execution of laws 

in 
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in proportion to that juftice ; and he took 
no important fteps without the advice of 
parliament. The wretched reign, and mi- 
serable cataftrbphe of each of. the two firft- 
named princes, fumiih a itriking contrail to 
the energy and popularity of the bft ; of 
whom Hume obferves, " that his domeftic 
government was even more admirable than 
his foreign conquefts ;** and of whom Sel- 
den fays, ." that one would think by his 
actions that he never was at home, and by 
bis laws that he never was abroad." 

A wife and virtuous prince will ever bear 
in mind the grand diilindion between his 
own fitu^tion and that of his minifter. The 
latter is but the precarious pofleflbr of a tran- 
fient authority ; a mere tenant at will, or, 
at moft, for life* He himfelf is the heredi- 
tary and permanent pofleflbr of the property. 
The former may be more tempted to adopt 
meafures which, though gadnful or gratify- 
ing at the prefent, will he probably produc- 
tive of future mifchief to the eftate. But 
furely the latter may be juftly expedled to 

X 4 take 
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take a longer* and tdder vieivj and, confu 
dering tke ihterefts of has pofterky no left 
than his. onvn, to rejeS: all meafure$ which 
are likely to difparage tbdr inheritance, or 
iftjure their tenure. He vnll trace the mi& 
fortunes of our firft Chiles to the ufttipa^ 
lion of the Tttdors ; and mark But too na* 
tural a connexion between the unprincipled 
domination, and profufe magn^cence of 
Louis XIV. ^nd the melancholy fate of hts 
far better 2Xid more amiable fuccefibr. If e 
will remember the foiid anfwer of the Spat^. 
'tdti king, who fomg reproached by a fuper- 
^cial obfer\rer with having left the regA 
|)0wer impaired to his pofterity, replied, 
^* No ; for he had left it morejicure^ there- 
jfore more permanent.'* A large andjuft 
-conception of intereft, therefore, no lefe 
than of duty, will prompt a wife prince to 
rejed all meafures which, while they ap* 
pear to flatter the love of dominion, natu- 
rally inherent in the mind of man, by hold* 
faig forth the prefent extenfion of his power, 
yet tend obftinately to weaken its effential 

ftrength } 
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firength ; to make his authority the objeft 
of his people's jealoufy, rather than of their 
aiFedic^i ; to caufe' it to red :on the uncer- 
taSsa bafis of military power, rather than 
en the deep and durable foundations of the 
conftitution« 

In order to enable him the better, there*- 
fore, to know the true nature and limits of 
his authority, he will endeavour to develop 
the condttutional foundations on which it 
refts. Sovereign^ even female fovereigns, 
though they cannot have leifure to become 
fiilly acquainted with the vaft mais of our 
laws, ought at lead to imbibe the fpirit of 
them. If they be not early taught the ge- 
neral principles of our laws and conftitution, 
they may be liable, from the flatterers to 
whom they may be ezpofed, to hear of 
nothing but the power which they may 
exert, ot the influence which they may ex** 
erdie, without, having their attention di* 
reS:ed to thofe oounttirading principles^ 
winch, in a limited monarchy like onrs^ 

ferve 
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ferve, in n-uraberlefs ways, to balance and 
f eftrain that powef . 

It ihould be worked into a principle in 
the mind, that it is in confideration of the 
duties which the laws impofe on a prince^ 
that thofe laws have fecured to him either 
dignity or prerogative ; it being a maxim 
of the law, that proteftion and allegiance 
are reciprocal. With the impreffion of the 
power, the fplendour, and. the dignity of 
royalty, the ideas of truft, duty, and refpon- 
fibility, Ihould be infeparably interwoven. 
It Ihould be afTiduoufly inculcated, that the 
LAWS form the very bafis of the throne j the 
root and ground-work of the monarch's po- 
litical exiftence. One peculiar reafon why 
a prince ought to know fo much of the laws 
and conftitution, as to be able to determine 
what is, and what is not, an infringement 
of them, is, that he may be quick-fighted 
to the iUghteft approximation of niiniilers 
towards any fuch encroachments. A fer- * 
ther reafon is, that by ftudying the laws and 

confti- 
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conftitudon of the country, he miy become 
more firmly attached to them> not merely 
by national inflind, and fond prejudice, 
becaufe they are his own^ but from judg* 
ment, reafon, knowledge, difcrimination, 
preference, habit, obligation,— —in a word, 
becaufe they are the beji. 

But as this fuperficial Iketch propofes 
not to be an effay on political, but mo» 
ral inftruftion, thefe remarks are only 
hazarded, in order to intimate the peculiar 
turn which the royal education ought to 
take. If a fovereign of England be, in 
fuch a variety of refpeQs, fupreifie, it fol- 
lows, not only that his education fliould be 
liberal, large, and general, but that it (hould, 
moreover, ,be direfted to a knowledge of 
thofe departments in which he will be called 
to prefide* 

As fupreme magiftrate and the fource 
of all judicial power, he fhould be adequate- 
ly acquainted, not only with the law of na- 
ture and of nations, but particularly with 
the law of England^ As pofTeiTmg the 

power 
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power of declaring war, and contraSing 
alliances, he fliould be thoroughly fconTcr- 
fant with thofe authors who, with the 
founded judgment, the deepeft moral 
.views, and the mcft correct precifion, treat 
of the great principles of political juftxce ; 
who beft unfold the rights of human na- 
ture, and the mifchiefs of unjuft ambition. 
-He fhould be competently acquainted with 
the prefent ftate of the different govern- 
ments of Europe, with which that of 
Great Britain may have any political re- 
Jation; and he fliould be led to exercife 
that intuitive difcemment of charafter and 
talents, which will enable him to decide on 
the choice of ambaffadors, and other foreign 
jiiinifters, whom it is his prerogative to ap- 
.point. 

As he is the fountain of honour, from 
'wh^ch proceed titles, diftinftions, and of* 
fices, he fhould be early accuftomed to com- 
bine a due attention to charafter, with the 
examination of claims, and the appreciation 
of fervices j in ord^r that the honours of the 

fubjeO; 
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fubjeft may refleft no diflionour on the 
prince. Tlaofe whofe diftinguifhed lot it is 
t0 befjow fubordinate offices and inferior 
dignities, fliouid evince, by the judgment 
vith which they confer them, how fit they 
themfelves are to difcharge the higheft. 

Is he fupreme head of the church ? Hence 
arifcs a ftrong obligation^ to be acqaainted 
with ecclefiaftical hiftory in general, as well 
as with the hiftory of the church of England 
in particular. He (hould learn, not merely 
fit>m. habit and prefcription, but £rom an 
attentive comparifon of our national church 
with other ecclefiaftical inftitutions, to dlf- 
cern both, the diftinguifhing charadlers and 
appropriate advantages of our church efta- 
bii&inent. He ought to inquire in what' 
manner its interefts are intferwoven with 
thofe of the ftate, fo far as to be infeparabie 
from them. He fliould learn, that from the 
fnpreme power, with which the laws inreft 
him over the church, arifes a moft awful 
refponfibility, efpecially in the grand prero- 
gative of beftowing the higher ecclefiaftical 

appoint- 
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appointments,— a truft which involves con- 
fequences far too extenfive for human minds 
to calculate ; and which a fovereign, even 
amid all the dazzling fplendour of royalty,, 
while he preferves tendernefs of confcience, 
and quicknefs of fenfibility, will not reflefk' 
on without trepidation. While hiftory offers 
numberlefs inftances of the abufe of this 
power, it records numberlefs ftriking ex- 
amples o£ its proper application. It evea 
prefents fome, in which good fenfe has 
operated ufefully in the abfence of all prin- 
ciple. When a profligate ecclefiaftic ap- 
plied for preferment to the profligate duke 
of Orleans, while regent of France, urging 
as a motive, that he fliould be diihonoured 
if the duke did not make him a bifliop— 
^ And I/' replied the regent, " fliall be 
diihonoured if I do." 
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CHAP. V. 
On the imporiance ofjiudyin^ Ancient Htjlorj. 

HOSE pious perfons do not feem to un- 
derftand the true interefts of Chriftianity, 
who forbid the ftudy of Pagan literature. 
That it is of little value, comparatively 
with Chriftian learning, does not prove it 
to be altogether without its ufefulnefs. 
In the prefent period of critical inveftiga- 
tion, heathen learning feems to be juftly 
appreciated, in the fcale of letters; the 
wifdom and piety of fome of our moft 
eminent contemporaries having fuccefs- 
fiilly applied it to its nobleft office, by 
rendering it fubfervient to the purpofesof 
Revelation, in multiplying the evidences, 
and illuftrating the proofs. Thus the 
Chriftian emperor, when he d^ftroyed the 
heathen temples, confecrated the golden 
veflels, to adorn the Chriftian churches. 

In 
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In this enlightened period, religion, our 
religion at leaft, does not, as in her days 
of darkiiefs, feel it neceffary to degrade 
humaij learning, in order to withdraw her- 
felf from fcrutiny. The tinae is paft, when 
it was produced as a ferious charge againft 
Saint Jerome, that he had read Homer j 
when Za doftor of the Sorbonne penitently 
confefled, among his other fins^ that the ex- 
quifite mufe of Virgil had made him weep 
for the woes of Dido ; and when the works 
of Tacitus were condemned to the flames, 
from the Papal chair, becaufe the author 
was not a Roman Catholic. It is alfo 
curious to obferve a papift perfecuting the 
memory of a Pagan, on the ground of his 
fuperjlition ! Pope Gregory the Great ex-» 
pelled Livy from every Chriftian library on 
this account 1 

The moft acute enemy of Chriftianity, 
the emperor Julian, who had himfelfbeen 
bred a Chriftian and a fcholar, well under* 
flood what was moft likely to hurt its 
caufe*. He knew the ufb which the Chrif- 

. tians 
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liaHs were making of ancient authors, and 
of rhetoric, in order to refute error, aha 
eftabliih truth.--*' They fight us," ifaid Ke. 
^' by the knowledge of our own authors ; 
fliall we fuffer ourlelves to be ' ftabbed with 
our own fwords?" He adually made a 
law to interdi6|: their reading Homer and 
Demofthenes ; prohibited to their fcoools 
tiie ftudy of antiquity, and ordered that 
they fhould confine themfelves, to the ex* 
blanation of ^atthew aiid . Luke, in the 
churches of the Galileans. 

It can never be too foon, for the royal 
pupil, to begin to collect materials for rq- 
fle^on, and for a&ion* Her future cha^ 
ra£ier will much depend on' the courfe of 
reading, the turn. of temper, the habit of 
.);hou^ now .acquired, and the ftandard 
. of tnorajs now fixed. The acquifition of 
prefent taftes. will form the elements of her 
fubfeduent charaSer. Her prefedt acquire- 
ments, it is true, . will need . to be matured 
l>y . her ajfter-expericnce ; but' experience 
will operate to comparatively little pufpofe, 

vox.. I. t where 
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where only a flender ftock has been laid 
m for it to work ujpon j arid where thel2 
materials for forming' the charafter hav^ 
not been previoufly prepared. Things 
mui be known before they are done; 
The part ffibuld^ be ftudied before it h 
aSed* if we expeft to have it aft'ed^Weil. ' ' ' 
Where much is to be learned, time 
muft be cefcbncJmifed ; and in' thd judiaous 
fefeffion' of Pagan literatXire, die difcenr- 
ment bfthe preceptor will be particularly 
exercifed. — ^AU thbfe writers, however juftly 
celebrated, who have employed much 
learning, ui efebdifdting points which add 
little to the' praftical wlfdom ' or virtue of 
mankind; all fuch as' afe rather^ curious 
than ufeful, or ihgeni6u§ tJlaii inftliiSive, 
ffiould be pafled'ovfer;' ribr need Ihe beftoiiir 
much attention on pdinis^ which^ though 
riiey may have been accurkteiy difcuffed, 
are not ferioufly important. Diy .critical 
knowledge, though it may be correftfy 
juft J and mere chronicles of events, though 
they may be ftriftly -true," teach not tHe^ 

things 
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things fhe wants. Such, authors as Salluft^ 
who, in fpeaking of turbulent innovators, 
remarks^ that they thought ^ the very dijlurbr 
ance of things e/iablijhed a fttfficient bribe tif 
Jit them at ^jtf^Ay thofe; whoj like this ex,- 
quifite hiftorian^ unfold the internal princi- 
ples of aSion, and difled: the hearts and 
minds of their perfonages, who develop 
complicated ctrcumilances^' fumi(b a clue to 
trace the labyrinth of caufes and effedts, 
and afEgn to every incident its proper 
motive,' will be ^ninently tifefuh But, if 
ihe be taUght to difcern the merits of 
writers, it is that Ihe may become not a 
critic in books; but in human nature* 

Hiftory is the glafs by which the royal 
mind Ihould be drefled. If it be delightful 
for a private individual, to enter widi the 
hiftorian into every fcene which he de- 
.fcribes^ and into every event which he 
relates; td be introduced into the interior 
of the Roman fenate, or the Atheniapni 
Areopagus yto follow Pompey to Pharialiaiy 
Mibiades to Marathon^ or Marlborough to 
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Btenheimj how imich moire mt«fellitf^ 

will this be to at fd^ereigri? To him tdt 

xifhdm fenates cfeBife,^ fcwr Wh<5ni affhleS 

engage, and whd is himfelf to be a pHirfe 

after hi the di*inla ! Of hoW much more 

impbftafhte is it to mm, io "poffefs art ^ce^- 

Tate iaib\^e3ge of all the fiicceffive gtrevri' 

'inents of that world, in a principal govetn^ 

%e6r bf ti*Jch he is drie day to take tlte 

lead ! ^-6 poflFefs hfeitfdf bf .the ekjJerietice 

bf ancieht ftiateis, of the wrfdopi of every 

anfecedeiit age I to learti tnoderatioii firom 

the atxlKtion bf brie, iairtioh From ifhfe 

VaJfiftefs of another, aiid- 'jyrudentie cfierha|is 

from the ihaifcretidrt of- tothi - To ^AriFy 

^fbrtlgwie examples to has d^ BTeY-adb^ng 

-Wtet ^is «^*l^t,^ftf«fifeiig '^Wftt is er^ 

rdneous, arid oriiittihg irhitt is irrelevant ! 

Readfifg ' iind <5l&erv4fidn iafe * the two 

'grand f6ui*ces of im'ihrc^fe'ihent ? biit^tKey 

^fie not ^a% t>i>en -tb ^lU *x<om the 'M- 

'^r, tlte fex and* hifeits ^f a ioj^ar^ferii^, 

thV'^(irf^kfefite-fc,^e3tdtl^*er. SKeimift 

fe(idi^ir^^gt'te«et ^Aj^, ^dej>end on the 

" ^ * ^ informa- 



it)fofmatIoii which books afford, opened 
^nd illuftrated by her prgc^pton Though 
her perfonal obfervatioji n^uft be Jimited, 
her advantages from hjjlppcal foyrces may 
be large and various* 

If hiftory for ja time, efpecialjy during 
the reign of: the , prince whpfe aftions are 
f recorded^ fomepmes mifrepref(?.uj charaders, 
the de?id, j^ven the royal. d^ad, ajre feldom 

. flattered ; unlefs, which , iixdeed jfoo fre- 
quentlyrhappens, the winter is^i^efieieat in 
that juft conception of .np^praj excellence, 

. which teaches to difljing^ifh what, is fplen- 
did from what is fplid. But, ibotier or 
later, hiftery ;doe& juftice. She fnatches 

. from obliyioi), pr reproach^ ,the fame pf 
thofe virtuous men, whom cprrupt prjnces, 
not contented .with having facrificed them 
to their. unjoft.jealoufy, w^uld rob alfo of 
iheir fair renown. Whi^n Arulenus ,Ruf- 
ticus was condenmed by Domjtian, fpr 

; havix^ written, .with its.deferv^d ^plogium, 

.the life of, that excellent ptizen, Thrafea 
Foetus J when Senecio was put tP death by 

F 3 the 
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the fame emperor, for having rendered th^ 

like noble iuftice to Helvidius Prifcus— r 

/J. •• •- .,...* 

when the hiftorians themfelyes, like the 
patriots whom they celebrated, were fenr 
teuced to death, their books alfo beine con* 
demned to the flames : when Fanm'a, the 
incomparable wife of Helvidius, was ba^ 
niflied, having the courage to carry into 
eadle that book which had been the caufe 
of it ; a book of which her (conjugal piety 
had fumifhed the materials. — " In the fire 

V . . • i » . . ........ 

which confumed thefe books," fays the au- 
tor of the life of Agricola, " the tyrants 
imagined that they had ftiflied the very ut- 
terance of the Roman people, abpliflied the 
lawful power of the fenate, and forced man- 
kind to doubt of the very evidence of their 
fenfes. Having expelled philofophy, and 
exiled fcience, they flattered themfelves that 
nothing, which bore the ftamp of virtue^ 
yrould exift *."— But hiftory has vindicated 
the noble fuflferers. Poetus and Helvidius 
will ever be ranked among the moll ho- 

f BeginniDg of Tacitus*s Life of Agricola. 

nourable 
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>" ' " ' * .i * • ' « 

^nouraJble patriots ; while the emperor,, who, 

in de(lroyiog their lives could not injure their 

j:eputation, is configned to eternal infamy. 

The examples which hiflory records, 

furnilh faithful admonitions to fucceedin^ 

.princes, refipefting the means by which em- 

.pires arc erected and pverturned. They 

(hew by wj^iat arts of wifdom, or by what 

negle^ of thofe arts, little ftates become 

great, or great ftates fall iato ruin j with 

-yh^t eqiuity or.injuftice wars have been un- 

^dertaken ; with what ability or incapacity 

they have been conduced ; with what fa- 

gacity or fhort-fightednefs treaties have 

been formed. How national faith has been 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ . . . . ., » 

^naintained, or forfeited. How confedera- 
cies have been made, or violated. Hiftory, 
which is the amufement of gtber men, is tHe 
fchool of princes. They are not to read it 
merely as the i;^tional occupjfition of a vacant 
hour, but to confult it, as a ftorehoufe of 
materials for the ^ pf government. 

Tter^ is ji fpl^ndour in heroic aftions, 
>yhich fires the imagination^ ;^3ad forcibly 
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lays hold on the paiEons. Hence, tho 
poets were the firft, and, in the rude agea 
of antiquity, the only hiftorians. They 
feized on whatever was dazzling in charac- 
ter, or fhining in aftion j exJiggeratqd he«f 
roic qualities, immortalized patriotifm, and 
deified courage. But, indead of making 
their heroes patterns to men, they leffened 
the utility of their examples, by elevating 
them into gods, ' , 

Hence however ?irofe the firft idea p( 

' • , * 

hiftory j of fnatching the deeds of illuftrious 
men from the delufions of fable ; of bring, 
Jng down extravagant powers, and preterna- 
tural faculties, within the limits of human 
nature and pofljbility } and reducing over-? 
charged charaders to the fi?e and ftiape of 
real lifej giving proportion, order, and 
arrangement to the wideft fcheme of aftion, 
and to the moil extended duration of time, 
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. ' ' ' 

jLJut however the fi6ti0i|?; of pbetry might 
have given being to hiftory ; it yids fage 
politiGal inftitutions, good government, 
and wife laws/ which formed hoth its folid 
bafis, and its valuabfe fupeTftniQ:ure, And 
it is from the l^boursf of ancient legiflators, 
the eftablifliment of ftates, the foimdatloti 
of governments, and the prqgrefs vf civil 
fociety, that we are to look for more real 
greatnefs, and more ufeful inftruftion, than 
from all the extravagant explpits, recorded 
in the fabulous ageis of aritiqtHty. 

So deep is the reverential awe which man*. 
)dnd have uniformly blended with theide^ 
of laws, that almoft all civilisjed nations have 
aifedled to wrap up the ojfigin of them in tha 
obfcurity of a devout myftefy, and to in^ 
timate that they fprang from a divine fource. 

This has arifen partly from- ^ love of the 

piar« 



jnarvQlIous, inherent in the human nand; 
partly from the vanity of a national (on^r 
neis in each country^ for Idiing their origir 
nal in ^e iracklefs paths of unpenetrable 
antiqidty- Of the former of thefe taftes, a 
legifiator^ IskeNuma, who had deep yiew$» 

' and who kn^w ltd w much the people re^ 
oreiience whatever is myfterious, would na- 
turally avail himfelfr J^^sA i^s fyj^pofed 
idivine cammnnication jaras founded in his 
tjCpnfummate knowledge pf the human mind» 
a knowledge which a wife piince .;^i]| always 
|um to good aoiQUQt. < 

But, however ^the mj^fterio^Tiikefs of th|e 
prigin of laws may excite the reverence qf 
4:he vulgar, it is the wife Qnjy \yh9 ydll duly 
venerate thjeir fajiftity , ^s ;they algjie can ap- 
preciate their value. 1#a\v5 are provi4enti. 

. ally defigned, not pjily to be the beft fubfi- 
diary aid of reljgion, where ilie is operative, 

: jbuf to be in fome fgrt herfubftituf e, in thofe 
inflances where her pwn direft operations 

. pight be ineffe&ual. For, even where the 
^pnmedia^e law of pod is little regarded^ the 

civil 
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mil code may be externally efficient, from 
its fandions being more vifible, palpable, 
tan^ble. And human laws ai"et diredly 
fitted to reftrain th^ outward z€ts of thofe, 
\vhofe hearts are not influenced by the d?- 
•vine injuniftibns. Laws, therefore, are the 
fureft fences of the beft blefSnffs of civilized 
life. They bind fociety together, while they 
ftrengthen the feparate interefts of tbofe 
whom they reciprocally unite. They tie the 
hands of depredation in the poaor, and of 
pppreffioa in* the rich; protect the weak 
againft the encroachments of the powerful, 
arid draw their facrejd fhelter round all that 
is dear in domeftic, or valuable in fodal 
life. They are the trijeft guardians of the 
dignity of the throne, and the only rampart 

of the liberty pf the people. 

• ''■•• « • ' 

On the law of jiature, and the law of 

■ , . . . . ^ . . . * 

revelation (where reyelatioq. is known), all 
human laws ought to depend. That a 
rule of civil conducl fhould be prefcribed 
^o man, by the ftate in which he lives, is 
• made negeflfary by nature^ as well as fane- 

tioned 
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tioned by revelation. Were man an m* 
fulated being, the law of nature, and of re* 
velatipn, would fuffice for him; but> for 
aggregate raan, fomethijig more than even 
municipal laws becomes requifite. Divided 
as human beings are into feparate dates, 
^d focieties^ connected among themfelves^ 
tut'difconnefted with other ftates, each 
irequires with relation to the other, certain 
.general rules,,, called the law of nations, as 
much as each fkate needs r^fpe^ng itfelf^ 
thofe diftinft codes,, which, are fuited to their 
own particular exigencies. On the whole 
then, as the natural fenfe of weaknefs and 
fear impels man to feek the proteftion, and 
the blefling of laws, fo from the experience 
of that protedion, and the fenfe of that 
blefGng, his reafon derives the moft powerful 
argument to defire their perpetuation ; and 
his . providential deftiny becomes his choice. 
If, therefore, we would truly eftimate the 
value of laws, let us figure to ourfelves the 
mifery of that ftate of nature in which there 
fhould be no law, but that of the ftrongeft ; 

no 
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fio judge to determine right, or to piinifli 
iRrrong; to reditefs fuff«bg, of to repel in* 
jury ; to proteft the weak, or to control the 
powerful* ^ ^ 

If, Under the prevalence^of a falfe, and 
even abfurd . religion,, fevaral ancient ftat^, 
that of Egypt in particular, fubfifted in fd 

• • • 

tnnch Ijp^lendour * for folorig a period, and 
afterwards funk into, fuch abjefl *deprefSori, 
ihe caufes of both are obvious. The l Awfe 
of ancient Egypt werfe proverlnal for their 
Wifdoni* It has not efcaped feveral'Chrif- 

• It Is to be obferved, that thisfplendour alludes 
to the profpefity arifing from wife political infti- ' 

' tutions merely ; for the private morals of Egypt 

'mnft have borne foihe proportion to her corrupt 
idolatry^ which afterwards beca?ne of the mod d«* 

. gmding and prepofterous kind. Her wifdom, we 
muft therefore infer, was chiefly ppUtical wlfdom* 
Her morality feems to . have beetf, m a good mea- 
fare, cultivated with aTiew^to aggrandize the ftate, 

• and in- violation of many natural feelings, as was 
the cafe in Sparta. Egypt was a wcll*compaft<d 
political fodety^ and her vh*tue appears to have been 
the dflFedl of political difcipliae* In enumerating her 
merits, our object iS| to prove the great importance 

•f LAWS. 
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tian hiflori^is^ that it ^as ibe human praifir* 
of him, who was ordained to be the legifla- 
tcfr of God's p^n people, that be wasjkilled 
in all the learning of the Egyptians. And it 
!was nr^Bt ; to confer an high eulogium on 
th^ \r{ifeft of the lyings of Ifrael, that his wit 
dom eeKpfed that of Egyf)ti 
• The laws of thi^ ftate fo ftrongly en- 
forced mercy," that they punilhed with death 
thofa whcp refufed to fave the life of a fel- 
low-creatmre, if attacked, when it was in 
theif power." The juftic^ of the Egyptian 
laws was fo inflexible^ that the kings obliged 
the judges to fwear, that they woufd never 
-depart from the principles of reditude, 
though even in obedience fo the royal eom- 
fnand. Their refpefl: for ihdiiridual virtue, 
•^and for that reputation which follows it, was 
fo high, that a kind of moral inqiilfitlon was 
appointed', on the death of every citizen, to 
inquire what fort of life he had lived j that 
his memory might be accordingly had m 
honour, or deteffatioii. From the verdifl: 
of this folemn tribunal, even their kings 
themfelves were not exenipted. 

Tihe 



The x^Hote aim and end of eitucatiorf 
among them, was to infpire a veneration for 
Government and reliOiok. They had 
a law, which afligned fome employment 
f o eve¥y individual of the ftate. And though 
the genius of our free donftitution would 
Jiiftly reprobate, what, indeed, its* tefnperare 
and judicious reftraints render unneceffarjr 
among uS, that claufe which direSed that 
the bmployment fhould be perpetuated in 
flie fame family; yet, jiefhajps, the fevere 
irioralift, with the example of the well-ordef- 
^ government of Egypt before his eyes, 
might reafonably doubt whether a law, the 
tfieSt of which was to keep men in their 
places, thorfgh it might now atid then check 
the career of a lofty genius, was not a 
much lefs injury to fodety, than tfcte free^ 
fcope which was afforded to the turbulent am- 
bition of every afpiring fpirit in the Greek 
democracies. Boffuet, who has, perhaps, pe- 
netrated more deeply into thefe fubjeds than 
almofl any modem, has pronounced Egypt 
f o be the fountain of all political wifdom. 

What 
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WhqLt afterwards pluHj^^cJ ttie Egyl^tkLUS 

into calamity, and brought ^nal diffolution 

oD their goTpT^ment? It was. a departure 

from its cojaftitutional prihpplefe} it was the 

;aeg^e^ g^ C9ixtea)pt of thofe venerable 

iW? which, ii)fjifct^en cenfuries^ had confti- 

.tuted th^r gIoj:y and their bappipefs* They 

.^chaftgpd the love of theij: yv^e domeftic: 

inftitutions, fpr the ambition of fubduink 

^{^uvt counti^ie^. One pf their pipft heroic 

j|pvereigias (^ is not xmufual) w^ the in- 

ftiounent pf *h?ir xnisfortunes. Sefoftris was 

permitted, ,by Divine Proyijience, to dimj- 

ni/h. the true glory of Egypt, by a reftlefs 

.^^rn^idon to extend her territory. This 

-fplendid prince abandoned the real gran- 

^d^ur, of governing wifely at honie, for the 

Jfalfe. ^ry .^f foreign oonquefts, which de- 

.tained :^jiiin,nine years in diftant climates. At 

.a^^finqte B?ric(d, the people, weary of the 

_bleflings they had fo loiig enjoyed und^r 

I? .A9fi]^ ???i??!f(?^^ weakened the royal 

^P9?^?r? [^ :#?idi^ ; it '^mpng multiplied 
fo}iex:ei^nF# • - - 

15 What 
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What exalte the ancient Perfians to 
fuch lalKng fame ? The equity and ftrid 
execution of their laws. It was their fo« 
vereign diiidain of falfehood in their public 
tranfadions. Their coniidering fraud a& 
the moft degrading of vices, and thus tranf- 
fuiing the fpirit of their laws into their con- 
dud:. It was that love of juftice (modem 
ftatefmen would do well to imitate the ex- 
ample) which made them oUige themfelves 
to commend the virtues of their enemies. 
It was fuch an extraordinary refpect for 
education, that no forrow was ever exprefT* 
ed for young perfons who died uninftruft- 
ed. It was by paying fuch an attention to 
the children of the fovereign, that, at the 
^e of fourteen, they were placed under the 
care of four ftatefmen, who excelled in dif- 
ferent talents. By one they were inflru£led 
in the principles of juftice j by another they 
^ere taught to fubdue fenfuality ; by a third 
they were initiated in the art of govern- 
ment ; and, by a fourth, in the duties of 
religion. Plato has given a beautiful fketch 
^f this accomplifhed ^d fublime education. 

•• VOL. I, O It 
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It will be found, that nearly the fitne 
caufes which forwarded the ruin of Egypt,, 
contributed to deftroy Perfia ; a dereliftioa 
of thofe fundamental principles of legiflatiom 
and morals, to which it had been indiebte<i 
for its long profperity and grandeur. 

But be it remembered, that the befl 
human laws will not be exempt from the. 
imperfedion infeparably bound up with all 
humau things. Let us beware, however^ 
of thofe innovators, who, inAead of care-^ 
fuBy improving, and vigoroufly execu^ng^ 
thofe laws which are already eftabUihed^ 
adopt no remedies ihort of deitru£Hoa| 
tolerate no improvements fliort of creation ; 
who are carried away by a wiM fcheme of 
vifionary perfedion, which, if it could any- 
where be found to exift, would not be likely 
to be found in the projeds of men, who 
difdain to avail themfelves of ancient expe«- 
rience,— and progreffive wifdom. Thucy* 
dides was a politician of another caft ; for 
he declared, that even indifferent laws, vi- 
gilantly executed, were fuperior to the bcft^ 
that were not properly obeyed. Thcrfe mor 

4enL 
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dim rcllbrtisffis) -tiAux ^Se^tis be k vaptwes 
wkh thd drredi: repoblic^y ^cild dcy \xaeU to 
rniikte ih^ ide]!a>^aitibn) the flo»vme&y tbt 
dcM^, wkfe vv^h- tbe^foundsr of the Atfae>* 
xHan: kgifiidoi]^ introdvcced bis la^ In- 
ft^iid of thofb &<idefL land ixiftantaheous 
coiaAkutioas- we hate mn^e&df vfMchy di£- 
dalbfaig fli& fi<>w grcfwtbl o£ momt \m^^ 
have ftarted at once, fuU gtawtiy froth the 
brain of the projeftor, and were as fuddenly 
fuperfeded as rapidly produced ; Solon 
would not fuflfer a fingle law to be deter- 
mined on, and accepted, till the firft ch^irm 
of novelty was paft, and the firft heat of 
enthufiafm had cooled. What would the 
fame capricious theorifts fay to that reve- 
rence with which the Egyptians, above 
cited, regarded antiquity, example, cuftom, 
law, prefcription ? This fage people con- 
fidered every political novelty with a jea- 
loufy equal to the admiration with which 
it is regarded by the new fchool. Trial, 
proof, experience, was the flow criterion 
by which they ventured to decide on the 
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excellence of any inftitudon. While, ta tbe 
licentious innovator, antiquity is igndraAce^ 
ci!iftQih is tyranny, .order is intolerance, laws 
^re chains. But the end has correfponded 
with the beginning. Their ** bafelefs fa- 
brics" have fallen to pieces before they w^^e 
well reared ; and have expofed their fuper* 
iidal, but felf-fuffident builders, to the juft 
deriiion of mankind. 
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W.HEN we contemplate Greecei. arid efpe- 
daily when we Jix oiir eyes on Athens, our 
admiration is flrongly, I had almbfl faid, is 
irrefiftibly excited, in refleiEting,.that luch a 
diminutive fpot concentrated withijx itfelf 
whatever is weat .and eminent' in almoft 
every point of view j whatever confers dif- 
tiuaipn on the Human intelled ; whateVef 
is calculated to infpire wonder, or jcomniu* 
nicate delight, Athens wajs the, pure well-* 
head of poetry : / . . ' 



f • 



^ Hither^ as . Xti their fountain, 6ther' ftan 
R^patring, io their golden urns draw light., 'v, 

k was the theatre of arms, the cradle of tl)e 
arts, the ichool of philofophy, and the pa-^^ 
li^nt of doquence. 

: To be regarded as the matters in lean^g, 
the oracle of tafte, and the flandard of po-' 
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litenefs, to the whole civilized world, is 
a fplendid diflin£tion. But it is a peftilent 
mifchief, when ril^' v^ i^iiown attending 
fuch brilliant advantages becomes the 
vehicle for carrying tttb -^ther countries the 
deprav/ed manners by . which thefe pre-«*qri«p 
nent advaiitaWs* are accompanied., Ttxi^ 
was confeffedly,. tlxe^ cafe of Greece wil;Ti 
rj^fpe^ to Romel ! iRoine had cojiguered. 
Creece l)y.her arms i biit wTienever a fub- 
jg^at^ country, contribiites, by her vices, 
to .enilave the ftate which! conquejed her,' 
ihe amply revenges, henelr.. 

But the perns or this contammsition do. 
not terminate' with their jmmeoi^te, cdnfe- 
quench. 'The ill' eHeas of Grecian x^'ah- 
ners did not ceafe with the corruptions which 
they engendered ^t Rome. There is ffill a 
ferious dahger, Ifeft, while the ardent 'and 
faighifpiifited ybuag. Tcader caniesmpiMie^ 
Greoce Qitdjr tJmmgh: tbe^lto^ smUitm: 
of her heroes and her artijfte^^ hier po^ and. 
herrortt^^V ^\&t hik imbgtnxtioo liAtfed 
wkh the gioorbs of icooquel);, and (si^bvjit'ed 

with 



m/3ti the cbarms of lit^^ure, that he may 
Ifife fight of the diforders,' the corruptions^ 
and the antnes, by which Athens, the fa* 
aious Heat of arts and of .fetters, was di&o« 
xbtjmed* May he not be tindkired (allovr« 
iag for chazige of drciunftaaces) with fome* 
thing of that fphit which inflamed Alex* 
iader, when, as he was poffing the Hydafpes, 
lie aithufiaftically eKdatmed, ^^O Athe« 
siiansi could you believe to what dangers i 
€zpole myfdf, for the fake of being cele* 
brated by you !^ 
t Maiiy of the Athenian vices originated m 
Ae very natiure of their conftitution ; ia the 
very fpiiit of that turbulent democracy 
which Sc^on could iiot reftiain, nor the 
abkft of his fucce0br$ control. The great 
founder of their legislation felt the dangers 
iafepamt^ irom the democratic fonn of 
government, when he declared, ^^ that he 
had mt given them t^ bed laws, but the 
beft which they were able to bear." In the 
very eftablifliment of his inftitutions, he 
l^iayed his diflruft of this fpecies of go« 

G 4 vemment. 
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vcrnment, by thofe guards and rarapai:t« 
which he was fb affiduous in providing and 
multiplying. Knowing himfelf to. be inca* 
pfible of letting afide the popular power, hks 
attention was dire&ed to diveft it, as mudx 
as poflible, of its mifchiefs, by the entrench^ 
meats that he ftrove to cafl about it. His 
fagacious mind anticipated th^ ill e£Fed$ of 
that republican reftleiTnefs, that at lengtU 
completely overturned the ftate which it 
had fo often menaced, and.f^ conftaotly 
diftrafted. 

. This unfet tied government, which left the 
country perpetually exjiofed to the tyranny 
of the few, and the turbulence of. the many^ 
was never bound together by any principle 
of union,^ by any bond of intereft,. common 
to the whole coaimunity, except when the 
general danger, for , a time,, annihilated the 
diftinflion of feparate interefts. The re* 
(traint of laws was feeble ; the laws themfelves 
were often contradictory j often ill admi* 
nidered ; popular intrigues, and tumultuous 
affemblies, frequently obilrufting their ope» 

ration* 
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radon. The nobleft fetvices were not feU 
• dom rewarded with imprifonment; exile, or 
aiFailinatibn. Ujnder .every ch^ge, con* 
fifcation and profcripdon were never at a 
ftand ; and the 6)[dy way of efiacittg t^eim* 
poreffion of any revoludon which h^ii ptt)-. 
duced thefe outrttges» was to promote a new 
one, which engendered, in its tum,/fre& 
outrages, and innproved upon th^ antece*; 
dent diforders. 

By this lighr and capricious pei^Ie, 
acute in tht^ir feelingsj - carried away' by 
every fudden guft of paffion, as mutdble in 
thdr opinions as unjuft in thdr decifions, 
the moft illaftriotis' patriots were firft fecri-^ 
ficed, and then honoured' with ftfitues ; 
their- heroes 'were murdered as traitors, and 
then reverenced as Gods. This WMWon 
abufe of authority,' this' raffi injiiftice, arid- 
fruitlefs repentanf«i -would be the inevitable' 
confeqiidfice of lodging fupreme power in' 
the hands of a vain and variable poptttace,* 
inconftant in .tKeir very vices, perpetually 

viblttdng 
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Tibra^g bet^^neen irretrievable crimes and 
iaeffeatial regmts.' 

- ' That powerful oratory, which is to us fo 
jtefta Tabfeft of admiration, was, doubtlefs, 
no 'incoAfi^erskble caufe of the public diC* 
oi^tr^- Mid ta ^t exquifice Calent, whidi 
^Mfljfutes one of the chief boafts of Athens^ 
we may look for one principal iource ^ 
hej^d^rders: ♦ 

Thofe ancients, whafe refidlefs dbqirence 
r' • ;Wieldtd'at witt the &rce Democracy, 

• Shook th' arfenal, aiMi fitlmin'd ov^r GuCece^ ^ 
, • To MaQcdQn and Anaxerxea* thtonc 

\yh^ w^ 9pufider what mighty influence 
this, talie^ gave to the popular lead^$, and 
whaiijaj'^powerful engiue their demagoguea 
po0efl^ ta work upon the pailions of the 
Qiultitude, who compofed their popular ai^ 
Jemblies:: when we reflect on the character 
of thple ^'owds,' on whom this iUrring ela« 
queace was exerdfed, and remember that 
theijir opinion decided on the fate of the coun- 
try : all tluS' will contribute to account for the 
frequency and violence of the public com- 

motions. 



mo/toBOs^ aiad aatazally ' expiains 'vtixf dnt 
iJlMtmical geh|«S| which f^ed fe. bright « 
hiftte on the country, was, fircmi the natare 
of the vjOofiftitPiiaii, freqaemly the iaftra^ 
Qieiit'of cbixiruUiiigit^ . ' . . 

i Winie the bi^^adr clafs^ in asBny of ^^nt 
Gr^ek Tef>«blicSy feemed mthout fcmpHii 
tb Dppr^sthetr (mferiors, the ^pubice of 
iiudiem >d:»nuiaionly iexated^dob^faiM hoftiib 
ipiric of jie£en;mait 4igaiiift their leadeit^^ 
Competition^ cifcomveiitiob) ^Utigsti6n{' 
QVMS^: V>^c^^i>f private fraud, mtrf ^aU-' 
gnsi jof ipexibnal injoftke) £]fed up the 
flKDirt iiumi^l$ of fortigh vansatiil publib 
oGOitdls; Hof9r ifacikihgfy & Saint Piiifs 
definitkita lof^ that ligfac aad ^^dii^:fM4 
p^ity M ^dle. Atheniaiil^, . whith Jed thMV 
to pafs the day only ^tohe^x*6r » lelt 
Ibmenew thing," illuftrated, by Plutarch's 
relation of the illiterate citizen, who voted 
Ariftides to th.e puniihnxent of the, Oft^jucifml. 
Wtien this .great man queftic^ed his accuferf' 
^rfiether Ariftides had ever iiijured him? 

He replied, fo far from it, that he did not 

• • • ■ * 
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even know him^ .only he was quite wearied 

mi Witfa' healing him every ^here called ibe 

jt^: Befides diat fpirit of envy which is 

peculiarly aKye in democracies ; to have 

heard this excellent perfon .cahminiated,: 

moufii) have faeca a' refreihing ndvdty, and 

lltKyirretiabled him ^ to tell a new thing/' > 

j Tfaait ;paffipiiate fbndneis for fcenic 

divitoAoiis^ which led the Atheniaas not 

only-i to iipply' part of the public 'money. 

tpJthc fUppQrt of the . tbeati^cs, and to 

p9T::&>r the ladmiiiSon of the populace^ 

^l(t ^p fpddife i^ a capital crime to divert 

dUs'^iiindrtO'any' other fervice, even- to the 

fefRke of theftate, fo f acred was this ap- 

|4kf tian of it deemed-r-was another cdn^5 

fUfXiectt icaufe of, the profligacy of public; 

t^afmers ^.\; The abufes to which this uni*; 

;.'/yf .:- .'. •'.: / . .verfal 

^ ' '■ \ * ■ t ■ , ' .- 

♦ Ptndca net being rich enough to fupplant his' 
edmp^ior by mBs of liberality, - procored this law 
vrithji^icv tot' mdEci. his court to tKcpciopk. IJc* 
fenijded npty in order, to {ecure their attachment to. 
his p^rfon aBd^|rov<:rnment9 hj thus ** buying tliem 
With their own money/' efie&ually to promote their 
' -••-^ natural 
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verfal mvitadbn to luxury and idlenefs led^ 
the liceiltiDufiiefs of that purely daEnocratk: 
ipirit, which made the lowdl clafies chdm, 
as a right, to partake in the div^ons of 
the higheft; the pemick>us'produ£kkMi8of 
fome of the comic poets ; the unbounded 
licence ' introduced by the ma& ; the vo- 
iuptuouihefs of their mufic, whofe eztra*r 
ordinary effeds it would be impoffibleito 
believe, were they not confirmed by the 
general voice of antiquity : all thefe con^ 
curring drcumllances induced a deprava- 
tion of morals, of which lels enlightened 
countries do not often prefent an example. 



natural levity and idlenef«y and • to corrupt their 
morals.— The rulers of a nefghbouring nation have 
been too fkilful adepts m the art of corraption, not 
to admire and eagerly adopt an example fo fuit«d to 
their political circumftances, and fo congenial to their 
national frivolity. Accordingly, an unexampled multi* 
tude of theatres have been opened ; and in order to 
allay the difcontents of the lower clafs at the expence 
of their time and morals> the price of thefe diveifions 
has been reduced fo low as almoft to emulate the gra* 
tuitoui admiffion of the Athenian popuhce^. 

the 



Tte prapbane and anpttre Axtfl»i|!kadiies trstf 
ahnofl adored, whik the viirttte of Socrates 
notoal J procured him a vidient death, bat 
the poet, bj loakiiig the phikafoplier con>« 
temptible . to the populace^ paved the way 
to hk imjufl fentence by the judges* Nay, 
pa^h^ the deli^ which the Athexuans 
took ia the impious ahd offeniiyely Iao& 
wt of this draihalic: poet, rendered thei» 
ndre dieaf to the voice of that yirtue wfakhr 
WD5. taugiit by. Plato^ and o£ that Kberty ia^ 
vhsch they h^ once gloried,, asid : \iSikb 
DemaUienes continued to thuader in thdir 
un|ieedsi^ ears. . Their ra^ hv .fenfiiojk 
pleafure rendered thenr » fit' ebje£k for the 
proje£is of Philip, and a ready prey to the 
attacks of Alexander. 

In lameadng, however, the corruptions 
dF the theatre in Athens^ juftice compeU^ 
lis to acknowledge, that her imTnortal tra- 
gic poets, by their chafte and manly com- 
pofitions, fumiih a noble exception. In no 
country has decency and parity, and,, to the 
difgrace of Chnftian countries, let it be 

added. 
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added, have mcxrality and eve^ piet]r; been 
fo generally prevalent in any theatric^ cooir 
pofidons^ as in what , . . 

her lofty grave Tragedians taught 

In Chorus or Iambic^ teachers Wff * 

Of moral Prudence. • , , 

Yet, in paying a juft and warm tribttt^ 
to the moral excellencies of thefe fnbfime 
dramatifts, is not an anfwer providect tf> 
that long agitated queftion, Whether the 
ftage can be indeed made a fchoo! of mo- 
rals ? No queftion had ever a fen^r chance 
for deciiion than was here afforded. — Hk 
be allowed, that there never was a more 
profligate city than Athens ; if it be equaSjr 
indifputable, that neva* country poffefled 
more unexceptionable dramatic poets tbah 
Efchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; if the 
fame city thus at once produced die beft 
phyficians, and the worft patients, what 
is the refult ? Do the Athenian anndls re^ 
cord, that any clafs or condition of dtizens 
were aftually reformed by conftantly fre- 

iquendng. 
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^uenting, we had altnoft faid, by conflantly 
-living in the theatre ? 

Plutarch) who feverely. condemns the 
Athenians, had too juft a judgment to 
c^ure either the excellence of the poets, 
or the good tafte of the people who admired 
thenu But he blames them for that 
exceifive paffion for diverfions, "which," 
iays he, *• by fetting up a new objefl: of 
attachment bad nearly extingui(hed pubHc 
virtue, and made them more anxious about 
the fate of a play than about the fate of their 
country*." 

Such were the manners which hiftorians, 
orators, and poets have configned to im- 
mortal fame! Such were the people for 
whom oiir highly educated youth are 
^ught to feel an enthufiaflic admiration! 
Such are the forms of government which 
Jiave excited the envy, juid partly furniflied 
the model to the bloody innovators, and 
frantic politicians of our age [ Madly to 

. ♦ Sec Wortlcy Montagu, ©f the Rife and Fall of 
ancient Republics. 

glory 



^ofy id the dream of lib^ty,* and to be in 
hSt the vidim of changing tyrants, but 
iinchangingtyranny.— Thiis^was the coveted 
lot of ancient Athens ! This is the objed of 
reverence^ i^ulogy, and imitation to a lai^ge 
|>ortion of niodem Europe ! 

In reeding on the fplendid workis of 
genius and of art in Athens, as oppofed to 
the vices of Her government, and the licen- 
tioiifnefs of her morals,— -will it be thought 
an adequate compenfation for the corrup* 
tioiis of both, if we grant, as we are difpofed 
to do, in its fulteft extent, that unparalleled 
combination of talents, which delighted and 
informed the reft of the world? If we 

• • • 

allow that this elegance of tafte fpread fo 
wide, and defcended fo low, that every 
individual of an Athenian mob might, as 
has been triumphantly aflerted *, be a jufl 
critic g( dramatic compofition? That the 
ear of the populace was fo nicely tuned, 
and fo refined a judge of the delicacies of 

• • • 

• Sec an elegant. paper in the Adventurer, in which 
fame of thefe triumphs of Athena are aflerted. 

. VOL, I. H pro* 
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j)K«ftBicBdon, th*a in Atdc herfvwomw 
could dcteft d». provincial a<^eat of » 
learned pMofopfeer f la it even a fuflkient 
compenfado^ exqufijte as we allp^ the 
«r*Bficarie» to havt beea^ thai the fpefta- 
tor Hught range among Ae ftatties o£ 
Lyfippus, tt the plawe* pf Apefles, of .the 
critic enjoy the ftill more intelkaual ha^ 
-of liftening to an oration <rf Demofthene^ 
of a fcene of Euripidea,— while die njlerp^ 
of fo accomplished ii people were in general 
^ffolute, tyranmcal, 0K»reffiYe,and unjuftj 
and the people themfeWes vniverfally fonk 
into the moll deffnMd ftate of manner&f 
immerfed in the laft. excefs of effeminacy 5. 
debafed by the moft exceffive faafualily, 
ftaud^ idlenefs, avarice, ^raung^ and de- 
bauchery? 

If here and there the eye is r^eved^ an^ 
Jihe feefingj are refrefhedy vrith Ae csiiu^ 
appearance of Miltiades, a CimwJa 99 
Ariftides, » Socrates, a Phodon^ or f 
Xenophon } yet thefe thinly fcattered ftars 
f€Lrve lefs to retries^ thft Ajtheoiaft claraQar,. 

;. •■- by 



««H!^«^ {''idiRce, ili?fli to oyespi^lm ii; 
^^ dt^i^fe^ ht the 9txoq<ui$ . injuft^ce 
iiiith wbkiN tHeCe ttri^ l^mu^e^ vers 
I^te4 by jth^ ?owtry. The evtloijwni 
of the cittzen i$ die iatire of Ae fbte. 
. White vre obfenre that Oreece fiiA be« 
Iijaiiie ]^^eifu)v n^, and greats through the 
^fmgf of ker people, aiul thp vigour of her 
{^l^n^et, and that this yery greatuefs, 
po^ef;^ ai^d riches^ l^iya a natural bi^s to^ 
;9(a»is cprtapdou $ thaf ' wlu^ they hap- 

^Uy ^n4 ^<^ produce act4 ^^^^ thofe artS| 
;i|fhicti in their juft aieafure 2^*6 the beft 
t^;i^Uifl\aieats. <^ a nation j yet carried to 
l»cq^ an4 nufappUed tp v^ciqu$ purpofes, 
Jtead 19 Avea}ce^ and corrupt it ; that Athens^ 
}fif 1^ pi&blic and p|?yf ta vicesy and 
1^ hef y^ry re^ement in politenefs, an^ 
^r devotednei^ to the arts, not only pre* 
^P^tate4 her own ruin, — ^but by the tranf«> 
jflantatipp of thofe arts, encumbered with 
ihofe vice^ ultimately contributed to ruin 
ftpme siIp,r^Wl^ilc Fe t^ke this retjrofpea, 

K 2 we, 
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• • ^. • •' » ■ , 

We, of thvs highly-^voured laAd, ihaj ik^ 
ceire an awful admonition ; we may make 
a moftinftrufBve comparifon of out bwil 
fituaidon vn^ rrfpeQ: tcy a neighbouring nar- 
tion,»— a narion whicH, tincfer the rapidly- 
ftiifting form of every mode of goveiiimenti 
frcmi tftfe Jefpotifm of abfolute monarchy to 
a republican* anarchy, to which the roya! 
tyranny was comp^tive freedom ;— ^and 
now again, in the clofing fcene of this 
changeful drama, to the heavy fubjugatioii 
of miKtaiy defpotifin, has never ctafed to 
be the objefl: of chiTdifH admiiation, of pat 
fionate fondhefs, and fenrile imitationi to 
too many' in our own country j to perfons; 
too, whofe rank, giving them the greateft 
flake in it, have moft to rifk by the 
aflimilation with her manners, and 'moft to 
lofe by the adoption of her principles. And 
though, tlii'ough the fpecal providence and 
undeferved mercies of God, we have witlv- 
ftood the flood of revolutionary doftrines, 

■ * 

let us taking warning from the rdenibltoce 
above pointed out, no l<»iger perfift, as m 

5 *ft 
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l}ie h^cyon days of peace^ fervilely to adopt 
her language^ habits, manners and'corrup- 
lionsi« For now to. fill up the me^fure of 
pur danger, her pidures, and her flatues, 
not .the fimits of her own gjsniusr-for here 
the 5XNEnpariibn with Athens £dls-*but the 
plunder of her ufurpation, and the fpoils of 
jtier injuftice, by holding out new baits to 
our : curioiity, and new attradions to our 
^miratioiii^ ar^ lu daj)ger of £atally and 
finally accomplifhiag the refemblance.— - 
IVIay the o^en be averted ! 

AjQAong the numberlefs le0bns w:hich we 
may derive from the ftudy of Grecian hif- 
tory, there is one which cannot be too often 
inculcated, more efpecially as it is a fad 
little reliihed by many o( our more refined 
wits and politicians,— we mean the error of 
afcribing to arts^ to literature, and to polite** 
nefs, that power of foftening and correcting 
the human heart, which is, in truth, the 
exclufiye prerogative of religion. Really to 
inisnd the heart, and purify the principle, 

H3 is 



Y6k idfi(E£C£r« 

is tt^^e|)dr #&n than tht^ nibft fiinfiilsd 
iSraidiin bf &e f^j/?^ ha^ '^y^beefii al4e toi 
^ed; The po^ft^ Athenians \rere amoxtg 
•the ittoA tmjnft of tnanlqbd in their nadbnsdl 
'^Bsj and f he moft cMel tdwards theur alHes^^ 
They reitiaTkabl^ eJceiripKfy ^be tetiden^y <>f 
j^>7^ m ^2 5^, to lefiesi each ihan^ indnri^ 
'dtud confciofufnefs of guih or cnieky. Tphls 
polite people, 15 then- political titpadtyi^ 
committed, \Vithout fcttiple, a£Hons of 
•STmoft wtparaHeled barbarity, ' 

Every reflecting clafs of Brittfli, and ^fpe* 
'cialty t)f Chriftian readers, vif!i\ not Mi to 
•perufe the tirihafe of this adftiired y^iftilit 
vnth f^ntitiiffits of deep gratitude to heiyeA 
for the vaft faperiority of our own natioi^,^ 
^civil:, Tocial, mdral, ,^A reKgib^s bMffi^^*. 
Arid they may enrieh tfcfe catalogue with 
that bile additional adVaritage, which Xeno*- 
^^on 'thought was all that Athens wanted^ 
'^d wHidh we poflef&f— ffV ^n am ij/hfnd\ 



'file found and fober pbikiciasi will feemoft 
flrongly ffl^rated, in the e^'its of die Athe- 
nian ftate^ i(dicmgh dffii^flar in fome i^ef^ 
l^iedsfrom modem democi^,) ithe blei& 
ings of our rq>refentative govemtnenC, aiid 
of our delireraike from any approximadbn 
towards that mdygoveriunent, to which 
unirex&l fidlrage would be the natut*ai aid 
neceflary iatrodu£tion» 

Uhe delicate and refined female of our 
fevoured country will feel pecnliar feiifa- 
tions of diadkfulnefs, iii comparing hei* 
liappy lot with the degraded ftate of w6men 
"ki Ae pdliteA ages of -Greecew Condemned 
id ignorance, labour, and obicurity ; ex^ 
tlnded from radonal intercourfe^ debarred 
from every Ipecies of ix^telle&ual improve- 
ment or mnocent enjoyment ; they never 
feem to liave been the objeds of r?fped or 
^efte^m ^ *in tfie ^oaju^l reW^on, the fef- 
vile agent, not "Ae ^ndeio'od compaxiion. 
Hmrdopre&d^t^ was, in ibme neafuve, 
v^dOiigrmed lyy iHiberal kgai iiiftitutiond; 
ti^ dieir 'native 'genius was lyftemjiticaliy 

H4 reftrained 
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re{{rained frc^; nfilig above ooe degrade^i 
leveU--45itc]i was the lot of the virtuous part 
of the fex. . We fprbea^ to oppofe to this 
gloomy pidure th^ profligate renown to 
which the bold pretenfions of daring vice 
elevated mercenary beauty j nor \(;ould. we 
glanpe at the impure topi^, but to remind 
our amiable coumrywomen^ that imtnpdeay 
4n drefs, contempt of thefober duties of dor 
meltip life, a bpundleff . appetite for plea- 
fure, anfi a mif^pplied (leyptipn (o the arts^ 
were among th^ ileps whicrh led to fhi^ 
fyftematic p^ofe^&on of ihamelefs. profligacy^ 
9nd to th^ eilabliihme^t of thofe co\inte>> 
jianced cprruptions which jrajfed the mpr^ 
celebrated, but infampus, Athenian womeiji 

To that bad eminence. 

Every, defcription of pieQ, who know how 
to eftimate public good, or private happi- 
nefs, will joyfully agknqwledge the viflble 
efied which Chriftiamty has had (indepen- 
dentljr of il3s influence over its real votaries) 
in improving and elevating ,thg general 

ftandard 
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(landed of morals, fo as coniiderably to 
redify and raife the conduct of thofe who 
are not diredly. ^u^ted bv its principles. 
And, laftly, to fay notlung of a pure church 
eftablifhment, fo diametrically the rererfe 
of the deplorably bUnd and ignorant rites of 
Athenian worfhip *, — ^who can contemfdate, 
without a thankfulh^art, that large infcUion 
of Chriftianity into our national laws; which 
has fet them fo infimtely above all compari* 
fon with the admired codes of Lycux^us and 
of Solon? 

♦ Ads of the Apoftles, ch. xvii. 
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Ir 49!!^ ^Romans, ^f&Bx tieing a faamdAd of 
biEiiikti/tendei^ theinfelvisi in a Jhortp&i 
riodtords of t4id «im^^ife $-^-4f RonUe; iremi 
beifig itn ^crdinaiy tawa^mjtaly^ became 
foremofl: in genius and in arm^ and at 
length unrivalled m. imperial magnificence ; 
let it be remembered that the foundations 
of this greatnefs were laid in fome of the 
extraordinary virtues of that republic. The 
perfonal frugality of her citizens j the re- 
markable firaplicity of their manners ; the 
habit of transferring from themfelves to the 
ftate all pretenfions to external confequence 
and fplendour ; the ftridnefs of her laws, 
and the ftriking impartiality of their execu* 
tion r that inflexible regard to juftice, which 
l^TOcm, in the early ages of the republic— 

fo 



h little vfzs the doftritie c(f rxpedleruy in 

repute among them — to infii£tpenaities oft 

Ihok citizens ifrho even tonquered by de- 

■ 

teit, and not by Valour^ that vigilant 
attention W private morals ^ovhich ^b^ 
^eftabHifament of a cenforflup fecured, and 
^hat zeal for liberty, Mirhich was at the fame 
time ftipported by her political conflitution. 
*— Tbcfe caufbs'were the true ^igin cf the 
Iftoman greatne& This was the pedeftal oA 
i;^ch her <X)loffitl poWer was ei^ed j and 
though ihe retnaiDted miftrefs of the world, 
i^ven at a tiine when thefe virtues had begun 
fo decline, the firft impulfe not having 
t:eafed to operate, yet a difeeming eye might 
even flien petceive her growng internal 
weaknefs, an4 might' anticipate bei^ finsd 
iSiflblution^ 

- Republican Rome, however, has beai 
much too highly panegyrifed. The Ro- 
dmans had, indeed, a public feeling, to which 
every kind of private affedion gave way ; 
fihd it is chiefly on the credit of their facri- 
ficing tbi^ir i|idhridual interefts to the iia^ 

tional 



^onal c^ufe^ that they acquired .fa 'high, /^ 
arenown. . 

. 1 1 . may not i>^ unworthy of remarjc, tha^ 
^e grand fundaut£|Ual pj^inqip^ q£ the an^ 
ciBnt republics {and though it >^^s ftill morje 
/Irikingly manjfd^ in the Gr^cian^ j^ was 19 , 
x^ fmai} -degree ^he, cafe with.^epubUqaxi 
Rome) wa& different from jth^tt which cpn- 
illjtut^s the eiTe^tial pmciple pftheJ^niUib 
CGnftitutioH) ^nd .eve^ ppppfite tci it« In the 
former lYiQ-pt^kUc w^s ^yery^hingj the 
rights, thp gqmjiofrts, the very e^fiftence of 
fndhiduah^ ? W6re as: nothing* : "V^ith 1^, 
happily, the cafe is-yeiy differrent^nay, eveij 
exafltly the re^erie^ The wellrbeing lof th^ 
%vhole community is provided for, by effecr 
dually fecuriiig |;h§ lights, the^ fafety, thp 
comforts of every individual, Among th^ 
^mcient^si the grofleft a£l^ of'* iiy uftice againft 
private pi&rfons were coi^tinualjy perpetrated, 
and were regarded a^ benegth account, 
when they ftood in the way of the will j th^ 
intereft, the aggrandifement^ the glory c^ 
ihe ftate. : In our happier countryj^ not thp 

meaneft 



tn^eft ful3g^&*cfiEn be i»jGfe3 in his p&tfo^ 
or his poffeffidns. The little ftock of the 
srtizari, tthe peaceful cottage of the peafant, 
is fecured to him by the naiverfal fuperia- 
tendance, and the ftrong prote^on of the 
puWic force. The ftate is jeftly confidered 
«s inade up of an aggregate of particular 
femilies j and it is by fecuring" the wellr 
being of eadi, that aft are pr^ferved in prpf- 
perity. We' could delight ta defcant large- 
iy on this: topic j and furely the contem- 
plation could not but wara^ the hearts of 
Britons with lively gratitude to the Author 
^f all their bleffings, and with zealous at- 
jjtehment to that conftitirtion, which convej^ 
and fecures to them the enjoyment of fuch 
.\mfequaUed happinefs i But we dare not ex- 
patiate in fo' wide a fieldr Let us, however, 
rfeihark the degree in which the benevolent 
^fpirk of Chriftlanity is transfufed into our 
political fyftem. As it t^as the glory 6f our 
religion to ^e the poor under her inftruc- 
tion, and to adminifter her confolations to 
die wretched, fo it is the beauty of our con- 

ftitution 



<:are» thc^ feats q£ humble but bo&dd mdii& 
try i the pe^icefuldwellings^ anfl quiet JcRjoyv 
mehts, cf the lorer of domeffilc colnfbrt. 

Agaiai<*Thi3 vital fpirit of our cotiftitu* 
iicm is favoiiralDjle to. vlr tue^^ as . well s» com. 
^Dial vtth reHgtQn> aed condufhre to hap^^ 
piiiefs. It checks that fpidiit of injuftice and 
oppreffion vhich is fo maaifeft in the cosir 
4viSt of the antient repubUcs towards all 
other xiationsii It tendato diffiife a general 
ienfi^-of moral obligations a (xmtinual re^ 
ference td the claims of others, and our owft 
xonfequent obligations: in fiiort, a tlontir 
nual reference to the r^/ rights of m$m> 
la term which, though fo ihamefuHy abufed^ 
and converted into the watch-fword of riot 
.and rebellion, yet, truly and properly un» 
derftood, is of found meaning and constant 
applicationt By princes efpeeially, Ihefi^ 
rights fhould ever be kept in rem^mbranee* 
They were^ indeed, never fo well fequred, 
016 by that excellent injunflion of our b}efled 
Saviour^ To do to takers 4s, VK vHfuld k^ 
i..^. thetii 
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iikm-tbto-uu And to wbich tfieapdfltle's 
hrief^ bat comprebenfive dins&iofts^ form w 
admirable caEamentary t Honour Ml mm^^ 
L(^€ your brethren^^Fear God-^Honeur t&f 

But, to. return to the Romans z thetr 
yery patriodfqiy by leading, them ^ tbirft 
ibr -univaerial empire, jdnally deftroyed them> 
Jbeing np lefs fatal tp the morals^ than to the 
greatnefe of the flate^ Even their vaunted 
^blic fpirit partly originated in the need"- 
^ties of their iituadon.^ They ^were a fitU^ 
itate, furrounded by a mukitnde of Mhec 
^ttle ftates^ and they had no fkhty but m 
«mon, ^^ Neceility firft rou&d the geniw 
M waf 9* s^ the habita of e2|)erienced and 
4m:cefsfiil valonr kept hxoi nwake. The 
'love gE wealth and power, in latter agest, 
earned on what original bravery had begun ; 
.tally in the imavoi^^le TicifEtude of humaft 
a&irs, .Rome .periil^edr beneath ihs weight 
of that pile of glory which fke had been. 9> 

* Carlo Deuina on die smcicst Repvbttcs ofJUalj.. 

*- .' Their 



Their laws and conltitbtion were nztwf 
rally calculated to promote their publid 
fpirit^ and to produ^. their union. Having 
ihcceeded in repelling the attatcks of the 
fmall rival powers, and, by their peculiar 
fortune^ or rather by the defigaation of Pro- 
videnc^ having become th^ predominating 
power in Italy, they proceeded to add con^ 
queft to conqueft, making in the pride of 
confcious fuperioiity, wars evidently the 
moft ux^uft.- Yet it muft not -be denied^ 
that the occnpatioli. which progreffiVe con- 
quefts found for the citizens, commtmieated 
a pecuKar hardii^fs to the Roman charati* 
ter, and f6rved to r^tani the growth both 
of luxury and faOion. That public fpirit, 
which- might be juftified when it applied 
.itfelf to wars of felf-defente, became by 
degrees little better than the principle of a 
band of robbers on a great fcale ; at the beft, 
of honouKible robbers, who, for the fake of 
the fpoil, agree fairly to co-operate in order 
to obtain it, and divide it equally when it 
. is obtained. ^ ^ 

Thi» 
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. Tkfe pflhlic fpiiit feems to have exifted 
£> long as there were any bbjefts of foreign 
asdbition remaimng, and fo long as ^y 
ienfe was left of foreign danger. Even in 
ilie midft of unlawful and unrelenting war, 
it is important to bear in mihd) that many 
of the suid^ht. virtues were ftill afliduoufly 
cultivated \ the laws were ftiil had in re- 
verenceyand) in fpite of a corrupt Poly- 
theifo), and of many and great defeats in 
the morality and the conftitution of Rome, 
dus was the &k which, for a time, preferred 
her. The firmnefs of chara&er, and deep 
polidcal fagacity of the Ronians, feem to 
have borne an exa£k proportion to each 
other. That forefeeing \i^dom, that pe- 
netrating policy^ which led Monteiquieu to 
obferve^ that they conquered the world by 
maxims and principlis^ feem in reality, to 
have infur&d the fuccefs of their conquefts, 
almofl more than their high national valour, 
and their bold fpirit of enterprize. 

What was it which afterwards plunged 
VOL. I. I Rome 



Kome mto *th^ toweft dejpirh^ df degrac^a^' 
tioBy and 'finally blotted her out froni among 
the natlpna^F It was har T^hounting thofe 
maxims, and ftiniiptes. It waS' her departure 
from every' virtn6us> aiui feltdenying habit* 
It was the g^'adual arelaxatidii of private moi- 
rals. It was' the fubftitutkn of luxury for 

temperance, and of a ii&ean and- narrow 
felfiflinefs. for public fpirit^* It^tvafi ^ con- 
tempt for the fober manners of the ancient 
republic, and a dereliftion of the old priri-^ 

-Cipies of government, ev^ while the forms 
of that government were retained. - It was 

' the introduilion i>f a hew philofophy more 
fitvourable to f€?rfu^Uty j it was the impor-^ 
ta|tion, by her Afiatic proconfuls, of- every 
luxury which could pampeirthat fenfuality. 
It.wasj.in ihortj the evils^ refulting froitx 
thofe two paiOSons which monopolized their 
fouls, the luft of power, and the luft of gold* 

^ Thefe pafTions operated Oft each other, as 
caufe and effeft, action and re-aSbn j and 

- produced that rapid corruption which- Sal-» 

4^ ' 'lufti. 



liift defcr^iies with lb much (fint^M^res 
fnaforim mftpaulatim ut.antea^ fed torr cutis 
twttfeA pr^iei^tati: Profligacy, vfenaKtyv'p^ 
cuhrfdn, oppreflion^ fucceeded to thatfim*. 
5>licit3r, patriotirm, and high-minded difia* 
iereflfednefs, on 'which this nataofi hid once 
-fo mtch vaiued ' itfelf, and which had at- 
traded the admiratioa of the worid* So 
that'Rome, in the days of her priftine fe- 
verity of manners, and Rome inlthe'laft 
period of hel* freedom, exhibits a ftronger 
tr^^ntraft tHan will be found between aimoft 
^ny.two (jountries. 

This depravation does not refer to foli* 
tary ikftaiices, %o the Ihameleffnefs of a 
Verres, or the profligacy of a Plfo, but to 
the general pradice of avowed corruption 
and fyftematic venaKty- . By the juft ju 'g- 
ment of Providence, the enjoyment of the 
fpoils brought home from the conquered 
nations corrupted the conquerors ; and at 
lepgth Compelled Rome, in her turn, both 
to fly before her enemies, and to bow down 

1-1 her 



her head under the moll mt'olerable doindlid 
yoke. Rome had no more the fpirlt to 
-mabe any fiant ftruggle for liberty after the 
•death of Csefar, than Greece after tfeat of 
Alexander, though to each the occafiofl 
feemed to prefent itfelfv Neither ftate had 
virtue enough left to deferve, oSr even tO' de- 
fire to be free. The wifdom of Cato Should) 
in the cafe of Rome^ have difcovered this ; 
an!d k fhoxA^ have fpared him the fmitlefs 
attempt to reflore liberty to- a country 
which its vices had enllaved, and have pre- 
ferved him, even on his own principle 
from felf-deftru&ion. 

Among the caufe* of the political fervi- 
tude of Rome may be reckoned^ in a con- 
fiderable degree, the inftitution of the Pre- 
torian bands^who, in a great meafure,. go- 
verned both the Romans and the einpei^ors. 
Thefe Pretorian bands pi*efented die chief 
difficulty in the way of good emperors, 
Ibme of whom they deftroyed for attempt- 
iag to reform them ; and of the bad empe- 
rors they were the elcftors. 

In 



In perufing the Roman hiAoryj thefe, 
and Other caufes of the decline aand fall of 
the enlpire, fliould be -cirtfuUy fliewn }' the 
tendency of private vices to prdduce ikc^ 
tions^ and the tendency of faftions to over- 
throw liberty ; a fpirit of dH&micfn, and st 
rapid deterioration of morals, being, in all 
ftates, the moft deadly, and, indeed, the 
infepamble rymptoihs of exi^g ^dbtn. 
The no lefs baiieful influence of arbitrary 
poorer, in the cafe of the many profligate and 
cruel emperors who focceeded, fliould be 
clearly pointed out. ' 

It is alfo a falutary leflbn oh the hunger 
of conqueft, and the vanity of ambition, to 
.trace the Roman pow^r, by its vaft accet 
lion of territory, lofing in iblidity what it 
gained in expai^on \ furniftiing a lading 
example to future empires, who trull too 
much for the ftability of their greatnefs to 
the deceitful fplendour of remote acquifltion, 
and the precarious fupport of diflant colo« 

nial attachment. 
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, Above .%ltx th?' 6rU.9f R^n^ "Wi^y; be^at- 
ti^^uted, # up fmall degreiej^to the .grogrefs^ 

W4j;gr*d^Uyy; ta th^ ^eyaleucc-jof the 
Epicu?^4»/:§hil9fo^ljji, .a^d to it;s.i^e^ iij. 
taking ?tw^j that rev^rjesic^i for. tHp, jgo^^^ 
.vhich ftlcjne could prefer^ xhat deepfi^iife 
p[ thje kn§4y^ of .oi^s^fo^, which Romjej, iu 
her l^BU^-^icJays, -hcd.becn fodiftu^uifli^dk 
Sh^ .h^ originally ^f^abliihed her rpolitical 
fyftem -Qn • ihi& fear qf ' thi^ godsj fi^^dthe 
}ieople continued) as ap^ars from Livy, to 
pradife .the duties o^ their religion* (fuch 
as it was) more fcrup^lpufly than . any 
ether anqi^nt nation. Th^ moll amiable of 
ihe Romaik patriots /attributes the antece- 
dent /uqc.efs tod gr^4ettr of hi^.country to 
their cpnviflfcu, ,^^tha^; ali events, ar^ direct* 
edbyj a Diyiae Pow^e^ti" and Fojybius^ 

• Nulla' unquam i cfpublTca ' fanAior, ne^ !3onift 
excmplis duior fait. 

t Sec Montagu on the Rife and* Fall of Ancfent 
Rcpubiics, • " . .' -' 
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ip6akmg%p(^$lyf sia.a ^Ihict^i acctifis fome^ 
in his age, of raihaefs and abfufdity, for 
en^eavouiiAg j:.c{^e!!xtirpate thfe ' fear !of the 
gods; dedanng,.th^ whci/t others held, to 
be an objed p{ difgrnc^i .he^b^eved,to be 
the very thing' by Which^ th^jiijepiiblic was 
juftained* He illufti^at^ j^is pofidon by 
adduping the :c6ndui3i ©£ .the two great 
ilates, onjB^ <pf which, fropa:* its adoption of 
the do£ferkie& of Spicurus, • had. xio fenfe 6f 
religicm left, ^ijd tonfQqwStly no reverence 
for th^ folemniti^s q^ an oath, which the 
. other refined in its full forc^Z . " Ifj among 
the Greeks,*' f?fya he, /';ik fjngle talent 
only be intr^fte4r to thofe wh6 hare the 
management q£ any of. the pubUc moneys 
though thfey givfe ten widitten fufities, with 
^-m^y fd^ils^ a^d . twicd^as xnaayrwitheflefi, 
(h^yar^ un^kk ^o^.djfdiarge' theimftre- 
pof^d in; them ♦ with- ifttegrity^whiie the 
Romans, ^hQ«.i& their magiftraabsand emw 
baffles, .difcurfe the greateft fums, are- pre- 
vailed on, hj tie Jingle obligations of an mtky 
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to perform their duty with inviolable ho* 
nefty V T 

In har fubfequent total dereli^Hon of thi^ 
integrity, what a leflbn dbee Rome hold out 
to us J to be careful iK>t* to lofe the influ* 
cnces of a pureir religion \ To guard, efpe* 
daily, againft the fetal eflFeQ:$ of a« needlefs 
multiplication of oaths, and the light mode 
in which they are too frequently admini* 
ftered ! The citizens of Rome, in the days 
of the younger Cato, had no refource left 
againft this prefling evil, becaufe it was in 
vain to inculcate a reverence for their . 
gods, and to revive the influ^ice of their 
religion. But, if even the belief of falfe 
gods had the power of conveying political 
and moral benefits, which the dark fyftem of 
Atheifm annihilated, how eameftly ihould 
w£ endeavour to renovate and diffufe the 
ancient deference for the true religion, by 
teaching fyftematicaHy and fi^rioyfly, to our 

* Hampton's Polybius, vol. li. bqok 6- on tnc 
£x^encie9 of the Koraan Govermuent. 

youth, 



youth, the divine principles of that Chrifti* 
anity which, in better times, was the ho. 
nourable pra£Uc6 of our forefathers, and 
which can alone reftore a 4ue veneratioii 
for the folemnity of oaths *, 

* The admirable Hooker obfenreSy tliat even tlie 
falfeft relfgioas were whtd with fome truths/ whicH 
had ** very notable effe^s.'' Speaking of the dread 
cf peijury in the ancient Romans^ he adds, ** It was 
their hurt untruly to attribute fo great power to falfe 
gods, as that they were able to profecate, wi^ fear- 
fiilt<>kens of divine revenge^ the wilful violation of 
oaths ai|d execrable bli^rpbemiee^ t>ifered by deriders 
of religion even unto thofe falfe gods. Yet the right 
belief which they had, that to perjury vengeance 19 
due, was not without good effeft, as touching the 
courfe of their lives who feared the wilful violation of 
i)atbs."— Eccleiiaftical Polity, 
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Chara^er's ofHiJiorians, who were concernea 
in the Tranfadions which they record. 

» • • f 

Ov the modem writers of ancient hiftory, 
the 'young reader will find that Rbllin * 
ha§, in one refpefl:, the decided fuperi* 
prity f we iiiean^ in his pi^ftice of intermix^ 
ing ufefui reflections on events and cha» 
rafters. But, we fliould ftrongly recom* 
jneiid the perufal of fuch portions of the 
original ancient hiftorians, as a judicious 
jpreceptor would feleft. And, in reading 
hiftorians, or politicians^ ancient or modern^ 
the moft likely way to efcape theories and 
fables, is to ftudy thofe writers who were 
themfelves adors in the fcenes which they 
record* 

Among the principal of thefe is^-— Thu* 
CYDiDEs, whofe opportunities of obtaining 

♦ The writer forbears to name living authors. 

- '. informa- 
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informationv wbofe diligBDjce.an coUeftiog 
k, and whofe judgment ra^od fidelity in: re<f 
ebixJitig it^ haye obtainied lot* hhri the ^« 
pMiifilSt^^'. of the bi& yndges ; who had 
acon&ierable fliare in -miDy- of the eventd 
"Wiidk h^ r^ooiids, having, ^een ait unfortos 
mXey ' though' 'm^toorioua commander iix 
the Petopomiefian war^ of wihich he is tha 
Incomparable hiftorian ;-^whofe . chronoiom 
gical accuracy' is derived from his early cuf* 
torn o£ preparing materials 'as: the evec^ 
abofe f and whbfe geniu$. xdnfera^as much 
Iv^nbtirrj as> his umnsritBdr exile refle&s 
difgrace, on his native Athens. In popii^ 
lar . goveriuncntsi and in none perhaps fa 
ihuch as in thofe of Greece, the ill effedks 
of mifinanagemenit at home have been too 
frequently charged on thofe who have had 
the conduct of armies abroad ; and where i 
facrifice muft be made, that of the abfent is 
always the moft eafy. The integrity and pa-i 
triotifm of Thucydides, however, were proof 

Itgsiinit the ingratitude^ of the repose. Hid 
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work was as inqnrt^al as if AUi^pshad been: 
jufl; Uke Claxiendan^he devoted the period pf 
his baniihment to the compoiltioQ; of an hif-^ 
torjr, wMcIl was the glory of the country thalt 
baniflied hiox-^A model of candour^ h^ 
iicrote not for a party or a people, but for 
the world ; not for the applaufe of his age^ 
but the inftruffion of pofterity. And though 
fais energy, - fpirit, and variety muft interefl: 
aU readers of tafte, ilateiinen will beft.loiow 
his value,' and politicitos will lopk up to 
him as a mailer.*~X£N0PHON, the Attic 
bee, equally admirable in whatever point of 
view he is confidered ; a con(ummate gene<» 
ral, biftorian, and philofopher ; who carried 
on the hifto»ric feries of the Greek revolu- 
tions from the period at which Thucydidea 
difcontinued it ; like him, was driven into 
banifhment from that country, of which he 
was fo bright an ornament,-*^ 

And with his exiPd hours enrich'd the world I 

The conductor and narrator of a retreat, 

more 



Hiore honourable and more celebrated tjhaA 
the vi&ories oFdther he;»ders j a writer, wbd 
is confidcred bty the firft-. Roljhan critic, as 
the mod exquifite mddel of fimplicity and 
elegance ; and who, in almoft all the traoA* 
afliotts which he relates, magna parsfidt^'^ 
'PoLYmus, traiUked to be a ftatefman in 
ihe Achaean league^ and a warrior at tb^ 
ccmqueft of Carthage j the &iend of Sci- 
pio, and the follower of Fabius ; and, who 
is faid to be more experimentally acqci^^ed 
with the wars and politics of which he 
treats, than any other Greek* ' He is, 
however, more authentic than entertainis^ y 
and the votaries of certain modern kiftd- 
.rians, who are fatisfied with an epigram 
^inftead of a &ft, who like turns of wk 
better than found political refledions, and 
prefer an antithefis to truth, will not juftly 
'appreciate the merit of Polybius, whofe 
love of authenticity induced him to make 
ieveral voyages to the places of which his 
.j&ibje&s led him to fpeak. — G-^sar, of 
whom it would be difficult to fay, whether 

he 
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he pknnecl' t^ battle? with more fidll, fought 
ih^m with ,tftore valour^ or cjeferlb^ jhefii 
.with more abilfeyij' Or wh^$r his fword 
pr : pen. exejguf ed his purpofes .wifh «iore 
xjelerjty aflyd effea ; but, whp will be lefe 
iaterefting to the general rf ader, than to 
the ftatefrnpa. and f^ldier.' His commeit- 
Idries, ipdeedy wU be .perufed with l^fs a^ 
.vantage by the hereditary futceffot of the 
foY.ereign qf a; fettled conftitutioil^ than by 
.thofe who are ftruggling with the evils of 
civil commotion* — Joinvii^Le^ whofe liffeof 
.his great mafter, Saint Louis, is- written. with 
.the fpirit of the ancient noWes, and the 
vivid earneftneiSs, of one, who faw with 
intereft what be defcribes with fidelity j 
having been companion to the king in the 
f&xpeditioas . which he records.-*-pHiJLippE 
DE CoMlNEs, who poffeffed, by his perfonal 
concern in public affairs, all the avenues 
to the political and hiftorical knowledge 
of his time, and whofe memoirs will be 
admii^ed while acute penetration, found fenfe, 
and folidjudgment furvive.— DaviIa, who 

learned 



Jeameilthe art of liter-, under thait great 
maftcTj' Henry ' the Fpurth of - France,' and 
whofeiiirtory of irhedvii w^ of that coun- 
try TfurniBies a varife^yof vsiiiabte mat- 
ter ; 'who poflfeffes^ the ' ha|^ talent of 
giving' intereft: to details j which would be? 
■dry itt oiiier: hatids'j who brings btfoi?e the 
'iyes of the read^t, every place which he de- 
fcribes, and fevery fceiie in which he was en- 
gaged J while his intimslte knowledge of bu>- 
finefe^iatid of huxn^iti nature, enables \ma to 
unveil with addrefs, tbe myfteries of nego- 
tiation, and the fubtilties of ftatefmen* 
This excellent work is difgraced by the 
Inoft difgufting panegyrics on the exeei*able 
Cath^ne di Medici, an oflFence againft 
truth and virtue, too glaring to be atoned 
for by any fenfe of perfonal obligation. 
In confequence of this partiality, he fpeak's 
.of the maflfacre of Saint Bartholomew, as 
nightly as if it had been a merely common 
jift oi neceffary rigour on a few criminals j 
an (xkution being the cool term by which 

he 
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he deicribes that tremendous deigd *•• 
GuipeiAXWN^ a di]^Ioinatic hiftorianj a 
lawyer^ arid a patriot; whbfe tedibiis' ora*. 
lions and florid ftyle cannot deftroy the 
merit 6{ hift great work, the value of which 
is enhaz^ed by the piety and probity of 
his own miad*r— SuirLY, the intrepid war- 
rior, the able financier, the uncbrriipt mi- 
nifter, who generally regulated the deep 
defigns of jthe confummate ftatefman, by 
,the inflexible rules: of religion alid juftice j 
. whofe memoirs flK)uld be read ,by miriifters, 
to in(tru£b them how to ^ ferve kjl^gs ; and 
by kingSj to teach thcjm how to chufe 
minifter^. — Cardinai. de Retz, who de- 
lineates with accuracy and fpiiit the prin- 
cipal afltors in the wars of the Fronde, in 
which he himfelf had been a chief agent; 
who develops the diflimulation of courts, 

* Who can help regretting that the luftre of one 
of the njoft elegant works of antiquity, Quintiliaii'ft 
Inilitutionof an Orator, (hould be in a fimilar manner 
tamifiied by the moft prepofterous panegyrics on the 
emperor Domitian ? 

with 
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With the fldlfiilrids of an adept in thiB arts 
which he unfolds, yet affefling, Avhile be 
pourtrsiys the artifices of others, ' a iitnpH- 
city, the very reverfe of his real character j 
-while his levity in writing retains To much 
^ the licentJoufnefs, and want of morall 
and religious principle of his former life> 
that he canhot be fafely recommended *tb 
thoTe whofe t)rincip!es of judgment antt 
conduft are not fixed. Yet, his charaftefs 
of the two fandotis cardinal prime ihimftefs 
may be read with advantage by thofe^ 
whofe bufinefe leads them to fuch 'ftudieS. 
The reader of de R^tz will find 'frequferit 
Qccafloh to - recognizee the homage which 
ieven impiety and vice pay to religion and 
virtue^ while the abundant corruptions of 
Popery will call 'forth firom eveiy confi- 
derate Pxtrteftant, devout fenfations of gra- 
titude to Heaven, for having delivered us 
from ihe tyranny of a fyftem^ fo favourable 

• * * ^ < 

to the produQ!on of the rankeft abufes ih 

the church, and the grofleft fuperftition in 

the peq)le.-— TfifMPtEj the zealous nego- 
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,tiator of the triple alliance, and worthy, by 
, his .fpirit and candour, to be the aiTociate 
of De.Wit in that great bufmefs which 
.was tranfafted* between them, with the 
liberaLfpirit, and honourable conndence of 
private . frieindfbip. His writings give the 
clearefl infight into the period and events- 
of which he treats j aaxd his eafy, though 
carelefs ftyle,; and, weU-bred manner, would 
come* almofl: more than any other, under 
the defcriptioh of what may be called the 
genteely did not his vanity a little break the 
charm. None, however^ except his political 
writings, are meant to be recommended; 
his religious opinions being highly excep- 
tionable and a^Dfurd. Yet it is but juflice 
to add, that his unambitious temper, his 
fondnefs for private life, his enjoyment of 
its peace, and his taite for its pleafures, ren- 
der his charader interefting and amiable. — 
.The manners-painting Cxarendon, the able 
chancellor, the exemplary minifter, the in- 
flexible patriot, who ftemmed^ almoft fingly, 
the torrent of vice, corruption, and vena- 

Uty J 
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Uty ; and who was not afhimed of being 
religioas in a court which was aihamed of 
nothing elfe ; whom the cabal hated for his 
integrity, and the court for his purity j a 
ftatefman ^ho might have had ftatues erefl:-. 
ed to him in any other period but that in 
which. he lived ; would have reformed moft 
other governments but that to whi<vh he 
belonged, and been fupported by almoft 
any king but him whom he had the nkisfor* 
tone to ferve. Clarendon, the faithful bio- 
grapher of his own life J the majeftic and 
dignified hiftdrian of the grand • rebellion ; 
whofe periods fometimes want:bfeuty, but 
never fenfe, though that fenfe is. often wrap- 
ped up in an involution and perplexity which 
a little obfcure it J whofe ftyle is weighty 
and fignificarit,^ though fomewhat retarded 
by the ftatelinefs of it« march, and fome- 
what encumbered with a redundancy of 
words* — ^ToRCY, whofe memoirs, though 
they may be thought to bear rather hard on 
the famous plenipotentiaries with whom he 
negotiated, and: on the haqghiinefs of the 
i , K 2 ^ allies 



a^ei who etapioyed ^m, are writtw ^& 
miich good fenfe, modefty^ and feinper^ 
Th&y prefem a ibikkg reverfe in t^e for^ 
tiind of t}i6 imperiOQS difluxt)er of |lurope^ 
•^fellen from his high ^Jhite.^ He wha 
had been lifed to give his orders from the 
banks of &e Po^ the Danube, and the Ta- 
gi^S) i9> feen t-educied to fuppBcate for peace^ 
and to exchange the infblenee of triumph 
fer the hope of exifience;) Two Dutch 
bmgoipafters, haiightHy impo^ng thek* owil 
terms on a monarch who had before fille<{ 
FrsuEice with admiration^ and Eutope with 
aburs). TJiis reverfe muft impreis the mind 
of the reader, as is does that of the writer, 
wkh an aiS»£ting fenfe of that controlling; 
Providence, which thxk derides the madnefs^ 
of ambition, and the^folty of wortdl; wif- 
dom ; that I^ovi<knce which, in maintain-^ 
sig its charader of being- the ablfer of the 
proud, produces, by ineans, at firft fight 
the moft oppofite, the accomplifliment o0 
its own purpofes ; and renders the unprin-^ 
cipled luft of dominion the inftrument of 



iks'owA: homilhtidii. The; difBculties. of ft 

^ous ibotigh ix]^|)enfable treaty^ nr^ feeff^ 

ingl^ deferibe^jyi^ w<3fl aa the too xilatorsQy 
though, hard fe^e cH a mfajfter^ who' i* 
4rive4 to At^h aa q!i!ilbrtuii3i(e joteafor 
that 6f bemg c^^ftd^rid a» thfei.inftrdflici^tl 
of dyfeflKhioMir t9 )m cowteny, Hisf pSdus re-*: 
cognltipu of G6d^ ^ the fupretee. diiJ)ofer 
of events, is worthy of great praife. -^Tbe 
(Copious and fluent Burnet, whofe diffuf(^ 
but interefting hijior^ of his (wn timesj in* 
forms and pleafes ; though the Joofe texture 
of his .floveiily narration would not now be 
tolerated in a newfpaper ; who faw a great 
-deal, and wifhes to have it thought that he 
faw every things whofe egotifm we forgive 
for the fake of his franknef^, and whofe mi- 
jiutenefs for the fake of his accuracy ; who. 
If ever^ie e:[cceedsj it is always on the fide of 
.liberty and toleration j anexcefs fafe enough 
when the writer is foundly loyal, and un» 
.<)ueiUonably pious; and more efpecially fafe 
when ttie reader is a prince.«-»LADY Rus« 
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SELL/ worthy o£ being- the daughter of the 
virtuous Southamptoil j too fatally comie£t-^ 
ed with the unhappy politics of the times ; 
whofe life was a prafUc^al illuftration of her 
fiiith In' the divine fupport, and of fubmif- 
fion to the divine will-; and whofe letters 
by their found and fober piety, ftrong fenfe, 
and ufeful iiiformation, eclipfe all thofe of 
her learned and diflingidflied correfpon* 
dents, * 
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CHAP. X, 

> « 

Reflexions on Hijiory — Ancient Hijioriarts. 

XF^ however, the hiftoiian be a compa* 
triot, and efpedally if he be . a ' contempo-- 
rary, even though he was no aftor in the 
drama, it is difficuk for him not to range 
himfelf too uniformly on one fide or the 
other. The human mind has a flt'ong na^i 
tural bias to adopt exclufive attachments; 
Perhaps man may be defined to be an ani" 
mal that delights in party. Yet we are inclined 
to believe that an hiflorian, though he may 
be partial and interfiled, yet, if he be keen- 
fighted and intelligent as to the fads of 
which he fpeaks, is on the whole, a better 
witnefs than a' more fair and candid, but 
worfe-informed man ; becaufe we may more 
eafily calculate the degree of allowance to 
be made for partiality and prejudice, than 
we can eftimate that which is to be made for 

K 4 defed 



defeft of information. Of twp evils, there- 
fore, we fliould prefer a prejudiced, but 
well-informed, to a more impartial, but lefs 
enlightened narrator. 

When materials arefr^ they aise more 
likely to be authentic ; but, unfortunately^ 
when it J0 more eafy to obtain^ it i&> of toil 
Isf^iafe to employ them« Wimx the eA^eotst 
aire more remote j. their ^uthcflMicity y ipore 
^fficult to afcectain .; aod, whan . th^ see 
sear, the paffisHis which tisKy excite ase 
more apt tP wajrp the txadsb "Hius, .what^ 
nught be gained in accuracy by noffisiefs of 
ppfi^tion,. ij^ liable to be loft in the partialit^C 
whdkh that very pofitioainducfiB* The triBa 
point of vifion i$ attained, when the eye am} 
the ot^eft are placed at their due diftancs. 
The reader who comes to the perufel of the 
work^ in & more rniimpafliosttd isasose than^f 
perhaps,, the author wrote^ willbeft colifi& 
the characters from thfirsan^dve, if faidy 
giyen# 

Careihould bfitakeanot to est(d.ihining 
chfiiB^firs in the ^ofe^i but to fs>wt ottt 

. . . their 



dimr v^EakiteiSes and errors } juat- fbould the 
briiliaDt qualities' of IHtiftrioua men be faf-- 
feyed to caA a veil over, thdr vieea^ eJr fo to 
fefcinate the young reader^ as to etaxe ad^ 
miration of their very fanalfs^ Eveain pe^ 
rafmg /acred bijhr^i wc fli<w»W never ei^te*^ 
auate, mudi lef$ jcuAify, the erroars of gr^ 
chaxaders,. but make thdm, s^ oUce,- a 
giocmd fpr eftabUilnng the do£kxCne of ge* 
tiank corruptiony and for qnkkeniog ouf 
own- vigilanee« The weakn^fi^ of the' 
vrifefty and the errors! of the beAy trhile they - 
Oioirid be regarded with candour^ muft no( 
be held up to imitationi It has be^n r^ide* 
ibnably conjeduaredy that many a£l;s of cmel^ 
ty in Ales^ander^ whcde dif^ofition vras xm* 
twdly nicrcifnl^ were aot a little dwiftg to 
one of his preceptors having, beor ea(rly itcy 
eixftomed ta call . himfeif Fhcenix^ and \m 
pupil Achilles \ and thus to hav^ habituaUy 
trained him to an imitation even of die n<^' 
of this ferocious hero. 

A pnnpce muft not ftudy hiftorymer^Iyl 
m ftoro> his memory with amufidg nartav 
tlves or in£aiated events^^.but with a vievr td* 

tracQ 
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trace the - dependence of one event upoii- 
another. An ordinary reader will be fatif*' 
fiedwith knowing the exploits of Scipio or 
Hannibal, and will be fufficienily eatertained. 
TOth the defcription of the riches or beauty, 
of fuch renowned cities as Carthage or. 
Rome ; but a prince (who i^ alfo a politic- 
dan*) ftudies hiftory, in order to obferve^ 
how ambition, operating on the breafts t)f 
two rival ftates, led to one yirar after another. 

between tbefe two ftates. By what fteps 

• 

ike ruin of the one, and the triumph o£the 
other, were haftened or delayeid ; by what 
infdications the final catafhrophe might have, 
been antecedently known, or. by what mea»: 
finr^ it might have been averted. He is. 
ifiterefted not merely when a fignal event, 
arifes, but by the whole fkill of the game ; 
abd he is, on this account, anxious to pof« 
1^6 many inferior circumftances, ferving to^ 
ifiiire one event, with another, which, to the- 
ordinary reader, appear infignificant and. 
dolh* : Again, .'in the cafe of Pompey and 
GadTari :;the reflefting politician connefks; 
the triumphs of the latter with the politi.cal 
^ and 
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and moral ftate of Rome, He bears in mind 
the luxurious habits of the Patricians, who 
became the officers in Pompey's army ; the 
gradual decay of public fpirit, the licentiout 
nefs and venality of the capital, and the 
arts by which Caefar had prepared his troops, 
while they were in Gaul, for the contention 
which he already meditated for the empire 
of the world. He will, in idea, fee that 
world already vanquifhed, when he con- 
fiders the profound policy of this conqueror^ 
who, on being appointed to the government 
of Gaul on both fides the Alps, by exciting 
the Gauls to folicit the fame privileges with 
tlie Italians, opened to himfelf this double 
advantage: — ^the difturbance which this 
would occafion in Rome, would lift him 
into abfolute power ; while, by his kind-* 
nefe and proteftion to thefe people, he 
.gained an acceffion of ftrength to overthrow 
his competitors. The ordinary reader is fe'* 
tisfied with the battle of Pharfalia for the 
entertainment it affords, and admires the 
fplendour of the triumphs, without confider^ 
ing thefe things as links that conned the 

events 
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events which* are paft *ith th^xfe which arc 
to come, 

I Tljie preG^or of the rayat ptipil will^" 
probably,, thfaxk it advileabie to felect foi? 
her pemfal fomc of the Lhres cf PhitaFcbi 
This author teaches two thingsr excellditly^ 
Mi&qaky and human feature. He w6*uW 
'Atkrve admiratJon, \Vere it only for tfaSat 
itoafgaziiie^ of wifdo'm, coAderiftid in theJ eip 
celient fkyings of To many great mete, Vi^hkhr 
he has recorded* Ferh^ps^ aii the hi^o* 
rians together hswrfe not traafraitted to* ps 'ftr 
many of the iltge aiciotlQd and ^jx2 mofs^- of 
ancient Greece and Rdrtiti. Yet, in hi§ psM 
rillels— if that call be called a ^aiiiHdJ 
whicb bbrliags together two* iben who hafe 
commonly little or rib refemblance-^OTen 
^be upri^r Plutarch exhftrit^ femethiitg to© 
.ffllich of the psi^tiality lately noticed j the 
:&giey wbstte^rer he i^dghs bne of his ow.. 
^ouiitryhien againO: a Roman, almoft inviM 
mbly- inclihing. t6 the Greek fidel 

It may aifd be deismed- nfefal to read t» 
her a fetv' frfeft ^ortionfe of Snetdniiie. 
Tl];ougfa he is ap authot utterly unfit tC) be 

put 



jpoi into youthful, and, efpeciaJly, mto fei- 
n^alfi hands, yet a judicious inflaniftor n»?jr 
feleft paffages fmrticularly appropriateil to a 
jToyal pupil. In truth, the writings of the 
indent authors of all claffes, hiftoria^, &» 
tiiift§, poets, arid even moraUftg, ajre li^le 
to the fame objeaion, whether it'he Sueto^ 
Ittus, or Plutarch, or lu venal, or even the 
comparatively-ddecorous Virgil, that we take 
ii hand ; the perufal cannot fail to fuggeft 
to every configurate, and efpecially tp every 
female reader, the obligations which we owe 
lo Chriftianity, independently of its higher 
ends, for having fo raifed the ftandard of 
morals and of nxanners, as to have rendered 
almoft too monftrous for belief, and too 
Shocking for relation, in our days, the fami^ 
Ear and uneenfured incidents of ancient 
times. Suetonius paints . with uacommon 
force,^ though too often with offensive groff* 
nefsy the cnmes of the emperors, with theijf 
fiibfequent miferies and puiiifliments. ' Ty- 
jrant^ will always' deteft hiftbry, and, of all 
hiftprians, thiey will deteft Suetonius. 
An authentic hifljpriiui of a deceafed ty- 
rant 
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rant mufl not, however, be confounded with' 
the malevolent declaimer againft royalty* 
But, though the moft arbitrary prince cannot 
prevent his own pofthumous difgrace, yet 
an honeft and confcientious hiftorian will 
remember, that, while he is detailing the 
vices of a king, which it is his duty to enu- 
merate, it is his duty alfo carefully to avoid 
bringing the office of the king into contempt. 
And, while he is expofing the individual 
triTne^ he fiiould never lofe fight of his re- 
fpefl: for the authority ziiAJiation of him 
whofe actions truth compels him to record 
m their real charafters. The contrary in- 
fidious praflice has of late fo much prevail- 
ed, that the young reader fliould be put on 
his guard not to fuffer his principles to be 
undermined by the afFeftation of indignant 
virtue, mock patriotifm, zeal for fpurious 
liberty, and faftitious morality. It is but 
juftice to Mr. Hume, againft whofe prin- 
ciples we have thought it a duty to bear our 
moft decided teftimony *, to allow that, in 
the earlier periods of Englifh hiftory, he 

* In cliap. xi. 

3 carefully 
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-carefully abftains from the vulgar error of 
always afcribing the public calamity, which 
he is relating, to the ambition or injuftice of 
kings; but ofttn attributes it, where it is 
often more juftiy due> to the infolence and 
oppreffion of .the barons, or the turbulence 
^and ihfubordination of the people. If he 
•errs, it is, perhaps, on the contrary fide. . 

But let thofe licentious anarchifts, who 
delight to retail infipid jefts, or to publifli 
unqualified libels on kings as kings, ca& 
their eyes on an uninterrupted fucceffion 
of five illuftrioiis Roman emperors, who, 
though not exempt from faults, fome of 
them from vices, chiefly attributable, to Pa- 
ganifm, yet exhibit fuch an unbroken con- 
tinuity of great talents, and great qualities, as 
it would, perhaps, be difficult to find in any 
private family for five fucceffive generations* 

The candour of our excellent Queen 
Mary *, towards the biographers of princes, 
was exemplary. When, with an inten* 
tion* probably to foothe the royal ear, 

♦ In chap. vii". 
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&me perbfk^ in fier prefeace, &veriSf coo- 
^demnod 'certain hiftQriai]^ who had taade 
re8e3ioiis idiflioQuourafcle to the memory <:£ 
•princes, .file, pttferved, that if tlie princes 
had given jtsfl: ground' for cenfure, the au- 
thors had doi]»e "well to reprefent them &irty^ 
and that oth^fovereigns mult expeft to be 
dealt with in the fame manner, if they game 
the fame caufe«. She had even the magna- 
nimity to wifli, that all fuch princes would 
r^d Procopius, (an author too much ad- 
dided to blacken the : memory of kings,) 
** becaufe,'* fhe obfervedf, ** however he 
might have exaggerated the vices he de^ 
fcribed, it would be a falutary leifon to fu- 
ture princes, that they themfelv^s mqft 
expefl: the fame treatment, when all reftiaint 
was taken off, and the dread of their power 
terminated with their lives/* 

The late king of PruIHa, who united 'the 
charader of an author to that of a warrior. 
Was of another way of thinking. He was 
of opinion, that the names of gcod princee 
alone Ihould be recorded in hiftory ; and 

tjiat 



thsit tbofe of the wicked fttcmld be! ftli^ed 
to perifli t^ith their critfie^ *« W^ie thi^ 
pra£dce to be Qoiv^fatly adopted) fl^giit 
we not prefaoie to queftJioa wh^her evefl 
the iUuftrious name of Frederic the Gredt 
would be as certam^ as it is at pfefe%^^ 6f 
h&hg carried doWn to pofteHty ? • 

Tacitus is the hiftorian of phildfopliei^y 
atid the omcle of poIitickfis« Highly tsltt'i 
able for his deep s^d acute refle£iioil^^ in 
which neither the g^enior^ nor governed 
are (pared ; he is ^ original and profound 
thbker, and is admirable for the pleldtad^ 
of his images, and the pancky of his words. 
His &fh is ardent, and his figures are bold^ 
Vigour^ brevity, and pointy 2Ltt iti elrafaC'^ 
teriftics*^ He throws out a ftronger 



* Examen Ju Prince Je Machiavel, by the King of 
Ptuffia, It is cuf 10U8 to compare this compofition of 
the fLisg with his own coftdud^. Tor eont^ft hit 
ftrong repvobacion of the banciul glory of lieMclty \At 
horror of conqticft, atid of tb« cruel p^tffion^ whkli> 
o;>prcf9 mankind ; hi» profeffed admiration of dc* 
mency, meeknefs, juftice, and compaffion, with which 
this work abouHifsy — whh the' a^ual exploits of the 
rln^ger of the fertSe plaint 6f Saxoiiyy ftc. 5co. ! ! 

V0&. L L of 
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of a flagitious Rointo iii three wordS) than 
a diflfufe writer would give in as many pages. 
la his annals he is a faithful, occafionaliyy 
indeed^ a too faithful narrator ; but he is 
alfo, 4t 4:he fame time, an honeft and indig- 
aant reprover of the atrocious deeds which 
he records. In a man paflionately loving, 
liberty, virtue, and his country, we pardon, 
while painting the ruin of each, thofe dark 
and fuilen fliades with which he fometimes. 
overcharges the pifture. Had he delineated 
h?ippier times, his tints would probably have 
been of 3. lighter caft. If he ever deceives, 
her does not, at leaft, ever appear to intald 
it J for he gives rumours as rumours, and his 
fa^s he generally grounds on the concur- 
rent teftimony of the times of which he 
writes. If, however, Tacitus fulfils one of 
the two duties wliich he himfelf prefcribes 
to hiftorians, that of writing without y^^r, 
he does not uniformly accomplifli the other, 
that of writing without hatred ; at leaft, 
neither his veracity nor his candour extend- 
ed to his remarks on the Jews or Chriftians. 
But, with all his diffufenefe, Livy is the 

• writer 
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writer who affifts in foi*ming the tafte. 
With all his 'warmth, there is a beautiful 
fobriety in his narrations ; he does not mag^ 
nify the aftion, he relates it, and pours 
forth, from a full urn, a copious and con- 
tinued ftream of varied elegance. He dl^ 
refts the judgment, by paffing over flight 
things in a flight manner, and dwelling oiily 
on the prominent parts of his fubjeft, 
though he has been accufed of fome im- 
portant omiflions. He keeps the attention 
always alive, by^ exhibiting paflions as well 
as a£Hons ; and what belt indicates the hand 
of a matter, we hang fufpended on the event 
of his narrative, as if it were a fidion, of 
which the cataftrophe is in the power of the 
writer, rather than a real hiftory, with whofe 
termination we are already acquainted. He 
is admirable no lefs for his humanity than 
his patriotifm ; and he is one of the few 
hiftorians, who have marked the broad line 
of difcrimination . between true and falfe 
glory, not ere£ting pomps, triumphs, and 
vidories, into eflentials of real greatnefs. 
He teaches patience under cenfure, incul- 

L 2 cates 
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cates a contempt of vulgar acclamatioii, and 
of all praife which is not fiurly earned. One 
valuable fuperiorityy which Livy poflefles 
over his competitors, is, that in defcribmg 
vice, and vicious cbaraders, he fcrupuloufly 
contrives to excite an abhorrence of both ; 
and his relations never leave on the 
mind of the reader, a propenfity to the 
crime, or a partiality for the criminal whom 
he has been defcribing. A defed, in this 
actttenefs of moral feeling, has been highly 
pernicious to the youthful reader ; and this 
too common admixture of impure defcrip* 
tion, even when the honeft defign has been 
to expofe vice, has fenfibly tainted the 
wholefomenefe of hilloric compofition. 

Independently of thofe beautiful, though 
fometimes redundant fpeeches, which Livy 
puts into the mouths of his heroes, his elo* 
quent and finifhed anfwers to ambaffadoris, 
furniih a fpecies of rhetoric peculiarly appli« 
cable to a royal education. 

It has been regretted by fome of the 
critics, that Livy, after enridung his own 
work by the moft copious plagiarifeis from 

pis 
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his great precurfor, Polybius, commends 
him, in a way fo frigid, as almoft to amount 
to cenfure. He does not, it is true, go the 
length of Vohaire in his treatment of Shake- 
fpeare, who firfl pillages and then abufes 
him. The Frenchman, indeed, who fpoils 
what he fteals, ads upon the old known 
principle of his country highwaymen, who 
always.murder where they rob. 
• If it be thought that we have too warmly 
reconunended Heathen authors, let it be 
remembered, that in the hands of every en- 
fa'ghtened |>receptor, as was eminently the 
cafe with Fenelon, Pagans almoft become 
Chriftian teachers by the manner in which 
they will be explained, elucidated, purified ; 
and not only will the corruptions of Paga- 
nifm be converted into inftru£tion, by being 
contrafted with the oppofite Chriftian 
graces, but the Chriftian fyftem will be ad* 
vantageoufly fliewn to be almoft equally at 
variance, with many Pagan virtues, as with 
all its vices* 

If there were no other evidence of the 
value of Pagan hiftorians, the profound at- 
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tention which they prove the ancients to 
have paid to the education of youth, would 
alone fufEce to give them cojifiderable 
weight in the eyes of every judge of found 
inflitution. Their regard to youthful mo- 
defty, the inculcation of obedience andre- 
ferve, tae exercifes of fclf-denial, exacted 
from children of the higheft rank, put to 
Ihame, — ^I will not fay Chriftians, but many 
of the nominal profeffors of Chriftianity, 
Levity, idlenefs, difregard of the laws, con- 
tempt of eftablifhed fyftems and national 
inftitutions, met with a feverer reprobation 
in the Pagan youth, than is always found 
among thofe, in our day, who yet do not 
openly renounce the charader of Chriftians. 
Far be it from us, however, to take our 
morals from fo miferably defeSive a ft and - 
ard as Pagan hiftory affords. For though 
philofophy had given fome admirable rules 
for maintaining the out-works of virtue, 
Chriftianity is the only religion which ever 
pretended to expel vice from the heart. 
The beft qualities of Paganifm want the beft 
motives. Some of the overgrown Roman 

virtues. 
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virtues, alfo, though' they would have beeri 
valuable, in their* jaft tfnezrfure and degree, 
and in a due fymmetry and proportion -with 
other virtues,- yet, by their iexcefe, helped 
to produce tbofe evils which aftferwards 
ruined Rome v while a perfeft-fyfteili of 
mDrais, like the Ghriftian, woul<f have pre- 
yerited thbfe evik. - Their patridlifni was 
op^reffion to the reft of the world* Theif 
yirtue jwas not fo mucb fullied ^y- pi4dey als 
founded in it ; . and their juftfce'^a^ tifi3:ill'-i 
ed with a favageni^fs which beat^ httleree* 
femblance to the.joilice which is tafight by 
Chriftianity^/ • .. 

Thefe two fimple precepts of our religion,- 
Tboujbalt loveibe Lord thy God wifh allihy 
beart\ and thy neighbour as thyjelf; — ^tbefe 
two principles, kept in due exercife, would, 
like the two powers which govern the na- 
tural world, keep the intell^ftual and fpiri^ 
tual world in order ; would reftrain^^ impel, 
unite, and govern it. 

In confidering the ancient philofophy, 
bow does the fine gold become dinij before the 
ibber luftre of that divine legiflator, whofe 

J. 4 kingdom. 



Ipagdpm» iiuieed, wms uot of this world, but 
who h^ taught ^^ kio^of the earth, prince 
Vb4 a.U people/' thofe maxims and prind- 
^1^8 whi^ i:j|0; into fhade aU the falfe fplen« 
doura ** pf the antique world 1'^ Chrifti^ 
ipity hm funuflied the only true pra&ical 
comment oa that grand pofition of the srd- 
imyaUfi ik^^thor of the fublime, that nothing 
u snot tbt ^mteinpt rf which is great, fof 
bpw c;«p.tfi|imphs, honoui^, riches, power, 
c^^uedy hw^9 be confidered as of intrinfic 
^ue by ft Chriftian, the very efince of 
wi>o^ rdiig^^ confifta in being crucified to 
the world ; the very aim and end of whofe 
YeligiQin li^ in a fuperiority to all greatnefs 
which is tQ have an end with this life : the 
y^ nature wd gmius of whofe religimi 
t«n4$ H> prove, that eternal life is the only 
a^fq^^te meafure of the happinefs, and 
impio]ftaJi glory the only adequate objed, 
pf the aoiibition of a Chriftian* 
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CHAP. XI. 

EngJiJh Hijiory. — Mn Hume. 

JQyT !the royal pupil is not to watukr 
:^way8 in the wide field of ui^iverial. hif- 
tory. The extent is fo vaft, and the time 
for travelling over it fo Ihort, that after 
b^ifig Efficiently poffeffed of that general 
view of mankind which the hiftory of the 
world exhibits, it feems reafonabie to con-» 
centrate her ftudies, and to dired her at*' 
tention to certain great leading points, ankl 
efpecially to thofe objeds with which Ihe 
has a natural and more immediate con- 
nexion. The hiftory of modem Europe 
abounds with fuch objeds* In Robertfon's 
luminous view of the ftate of Europe, thd 
progrefe of fociety is traced with juft ar-^y 
rangement and philpfophical precilion. Hia 
admirable hiftories of Charles V. and of 
Mary 'Queen of Scots, feparate from their 
great independent merit, will be read with 

Angular 
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fingular advantage in connexion with the 
contemporary reigns of Engliih hiftory. 
In the writings, of Sully 4ind Clarendon, 
may be feen iiOT^, for a long tiitie, .the paf- 
fions of kings were contradicted, and often 
controlled by the wifdo(m of their minifters^ 
foverelgns wha were not infenfible to praife»j 
nor averfe from flattery, yet fubmittttig-, 
though fometiroes with ^ Very ill grace," lo 
receive f^fcrvices'rather than adulation. Mi- 
nifters who confulted the good rather than 
the humour of their princes j who promoted 
their interefts, inftead of gratifying their 
vices, and who preferred their fame to tti^it 
favour. 

Mr. Hume. 

Hume is incomparably the moft inform- 
ing, as well as the moft elegant, of all the 
writers of Englifli hiftory. His narrative 
is full, well arranged, and beautifully per- 
fpicuous. Yet, he is an author who muft* 
be read with extreme caution on a poKti^ 
cal, but efpecially on a religious accounts 

Though, 
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Though, on occafions where ' He may be 
trufted, becaufe his peculiar principles do 
not interfere, his political refleftions ^re 
ufually juft, fometimes profound. His 
account of the origin of the Gothic gor 
vernment is full of intereft and informa- 
tion. He marks, with exad preeifion, the 
progrefs and decay of the feudal manners,* 
when law and order began to previail, and 
our conftitution affumed fomething like a 
fliape. . His finely painted characters of 
Alfred and Elizabeth Ihould be engraved- 
on the heart of every fovereign. His poli- 
tical prejudices do not ftrikingly appear, 
till the eftablifhment of the houfe of Stuart, 
nor his religious antipathies till about the 
diftant dawn of the reformation luider 
Henry V. From that period to its full 
^ftablijQhment, he is perhaps more dan- 
gerous, becaufe Jefs ofUnfibly daring than 
jEbrae other Jnfidel hiftorians. . It is a fer- 
pent under a bed of rofes. He does not 
(in his hijlory QiX. leaft) fo much . ridicule 
religion himfi^lf, sts invite others to ridicule 

it. 
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it* There is in his inaAner a fedatenefe 
which impofes ; in his fcepticifm, a fly gra- 
vity, which puts the reader more oflF hii? 
guard than the vehemence of cenfure, or 
the levity of wit ; for we are always lefs 
difpofed to fufpeft a man who is too wife 
to appear angry. That fame wifdom makes 
him too correct to invent calumnies, 
but it does not preferve him from doing 
what is fcarcely lefs difingenuous. He 
implicitly adopts the injurious relations of 
thofe annalifts who were moft hoftile to 
the reformed faith ; ' though he muft have 
known their accounts to be aggravated and 
difcoloured, if not abfolutely invented. 
He thus makes ethers refponfiWe for the 
worfl things he averts, and fpreads the mif** 
chief, without avowing the malignity. When 
he fpeaks from himfelf, the fneer is fo cool, 
the irony fo fober, the contempt fo dif- 
ereet, the moderation fo infidious, the 
difference between Popiih bigotry, and 
P»teftant firmnefs, between the fury of 
$he perfecutor and the refolution of the 

martyr. 
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martyr, fo little marked ; the diftmfltibns 
between intolerant phrenzy and heroic zeal 
fa melted into each other, and though he 
cpntriVea to make the reader feel fome in- 
dignation at the tyrant, he never leaids himi 
to feel any reverei^e for the fufferer ; he 
lifcribes fuch a (lender fuperiority to one 
religious fyftem above another, that the 
young reader who does not come to the 
perufal with his principles formed, will be 
in danger of thinking that the reforma<» 

s 

tvm was really not worth contending for. 
. But, in nothing is the ikill of this accom- 
pliflied fophift more apparent than in the 2X1-^ 
ful way in which he piques his readers into 2 
conformity with his own views concerning 
religion* Human pride, he knew, naturally 
likes to range itfelf on the fide of ability. He^ 
therefore, fldlfuUy works on this paifion, by 
treating, with sL fort of contemptuous fupe-. 
riority^ as weak and credulous men, all whom 
he reprefents as being under the rdigiovs de* 
lufioit ; and by uniformly infinuating that 
talents and piety belong to oppofite partiesr* 

To 
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To the fliameful praftice of confounding 
fanaticifm with real religion, he adds the 
difingenuous habit of accounting for the 
beft adions of the beft men, by referring 
them to fome low motive ; and affefts to 
confound the defigns of the religious- and 
the cotTupt, fo artfully, that no radical dif- 
ference appears to fubfift between them. 

It is injurious to a youn^ mind to read 
the hiftoi7 of the reformation by any au- 
thor, how accurate foever he may be in his 
fefts, who does not fee a divine power ac- 
companying this great w^ork ; by any au- 
thpr who afcribes to the power, or rather 
to the perverfenefs of nature, and the obfti- 
nacy of innovation, what was in reality an 
effeft of providential direftion ; by any who 
difcerns nothing but human refources, or 
ftubborn perfeverance, where a Chriftian 
diftinguiflies, though with a confiderable 
alloy of human imperfedion, the operation 
of the Spirit of God. 

« 

Hume has a fafcinating manner a't the 
clofe of the life of a hero 5^ a prince, or a 

ftatef. 
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ft atefman, of drawing up his . cbaraSer fo 
elaborately- as to attrad and^fixthe whole 
attention of the reader ; and he does it in 
fuch a way, that while he engages the mind 
he unfufpededly mifleads it.. He makes a 
general ftatement of the vices and virtues, 
the good and bad aOions of the perfon whom 
he paints, leaving the reader to form his own 
conclufions, by calliog up the balance of the 
vices and virtues, of the good and bad aftibns 
thus enumerated : while he nev&r once leads 
the reader to . determine on the character 
by the only fure criterion, the ruiing prin-' 
clpk which feemed to govern it.— This is the 
too prevailing method of hiflx>rians; they 
make morals completely independent of 
religion, by thus weighing qualities, and 
letting the preponderance of the fcale de- 
cide on virtue, as it were by grains and 
Icruples: tlius fujrniniing a ftandard of 
virtue fubverfive of that which Chriftianity 
eftabliflies. This methodi inflead of mark- 
ipg the moral diftindions, blends and con*, 
founds them, by eftablifhing cbarafter' oH' 

10 an 
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an accidental (fifference, often depending; 
on circuin&anc6 and occafion^ inftead of 
applying to it one eternal rule tod motive of 
aftion *. 

But, there is another evil into which 
writers far more unexceptionable than Mr* 
Hume often fall, that of rarely leading the 
mind to look beyond fecond caufes and 
human agents* It is mortifying to refer 
them to the example of a pagan. Livy 
thought it no c^ifgrace to proclaim, repeat* 
edly, the infufficiency of man to accom- 
plilh great dbjefts without divine affiftancc. 
He was not a(hamed to refer events to the 
direftion and control of providence ; and' 
when he fpeaks of notorious criminals, be 

* If thefe remarks mzy be thought too fevere by 
fomc readers for that degree of fceptscifin which ap- 
pears m Mr. Hiune'& ^ifioryf may I not be allowed 
to obCerve that he has ihewn his principles fo fvliyy 
in fome of his othef works» that we are entitledi on 
the grouad of thefe works, to read with fufpiclon 
every thing he fays which borders on religion ? — A 
^rcuiti(lance apt to be foigotten by many who read 
mly hJshiftorj. 

is 
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IS not contented with ^efcribing them as 
tranfgreiling againft the ftate> but rq>refents 
them as alfo ofil^ding agaoivft the gods. 

Yet, it is proper again to notice th^ de* 
fe&s of ancient authors m di^ vjiews of 
providential interference; a defed arifing 
|jr{}iB"th|]|r off^r. clpa^Iy oicjudii^ s» future 

jga^fp tbdr pcpount. Tbffy fMQ tQ ham 
lipi;^^^ ^epdfelv^ as £vriy entitled bf 
likekt gQQ4 cpjetduft to tl^ 4iy»e iavomv 
which &YOiur they ufually fifluted to prefent 
|Hf>$^peiJty« Whereas all notions of divkifr 
jf^<» mift of Decel^ty be widely erroneous 
HI wl^cb a futivff xeteSs^^^on is not ufumbii* 
guoufly and ooaftantly ioghi^ef)* 
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' ■Important JEras (3f EngiifhUiflor^. ' 

,. . _ . » », . 

i^ s tte. jihnafe ^f out owii' coutitry furnifli 
«n objeft-on ' which a '-roydt fttideiit fhbuld 
be led to "-d win with partic^la^ ihtereft, ft 
jnay/ be naceflary - to cStH^ t?be^ attention td 
idertain importaJ^t periods of dur hiflopy ai^ 
4X)nftitut]on, from each of which we begin 
to. reckon a new sera y'becaufe, from tbit 
«ppch, fome new fyftem^^f <^a'ufes and eS!gd» 
begins to take place; ; * . * ^ I / 

It will be proper, however, to trace the 
fhades of alteration which intervene be- 
tween thefe aeras ^ for, though the national 
changes appear to be brought about by 
fome one great event, yet, the event itfelf 
will be found to have been flowly working 
its way by caufes trivial in their appearance, 
and gradual in their progrefs. For the 
minds of the people muft be previoufly 

: ripened 
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ripened for a change, before any maiberiai 
alteration is prbduced<r-It was not the in* 
jury: that Lucretia fuftained, .wfaidh kindled 
the refentment of the Romans ;> . the prbvir 
00$ mifcondttd: of the Tarquins had excited 
in the people the fpirit of that revolu. 
lion. A nlom^itary indignation brought 
a feries of difcont^its to a' crifis, and one 
public crime was feized on as the pretence 
for revenging a long courfe Of oppreffion,— • 
The arrival, however^ of thefe flowly pro* 
duced a?ras makes a fudden and ftriking 
change in the circumftances. of a country, 
and forms a kind of diftin£t line of fepara-* 
tion betweii the/ manners which precede and 
thofe which follow it. 

.. A prince (whole, chief ftudy mud be 
politics) ought in general to prefer contem 
porary hiftoritos, ind even ordinary anna- 
lifts, to the compilers of hiftory who come 
after them. He fhould hav^recqurfe to th^ 
documents from which, authors. derive their 
hiftory, rather than fit down fatisfipd with 
the hiftory .fo derived. Life, however, is 

M 2 too 
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t(x> flfOyTt to alkrv, ih aM cnfes^of tliis Itisa* 
lious {^rbirefs« Attentkat^ thcpreicm^ to the 

and m the ifffgiiiat refidfefd^ iSdnflftlBg of 
tetters ahd ftate peA})ei^ iHftft 6e Umkttd to 
periods of toott than, bn&larf rmf oftatice« 
Into thefe the atteMite ^eiltkiian Will 4ifa 
for himfelf, and he VfdU oft^ be abundontlf 
repaid.-^The periods, for esmmpk, of the 
unhappy coittefts in the reign df th^ firft 
Charles, of tfa^ teftorad^^i^ 'md mdtt 
efpecially of the fetolution, are the turning 
points of oar political conftitution. A 
princ^) by examining thefe original docti- 
ments, and by making himfeff mafter of 
the pointii then at iffue, would be fnre to 
tinderftand trhat are his own rights as a 
f<5Vereign* 

It is not by Ibgie, bm by conciOTent 
teftimony, that the truth of hiftory 1$ 
eftablifhed# And it is by a careful pe» 
tu&l of different authors who treat of 
the fame period^ that a feries of hiftorie 
truth will be extra€led# Where Aey agiw^ 

we 



we may tnift that they are right; where 
they differ we moA elicit truth from the 
coltiiion. Thus the royal pupils while en^- 
gaged in the penifal of Clarendon, fhould 
aifo ftudy fome of the beft writers, who are 
favourable to the pgu*liamentary caufe. A 
careful peru£d of Ludlow and Whitlock ; 
a general funrey of Rufliworth, or occa* 
fional reference to that author and to Thur- 
loe ; and a curfory review of their own iivei 
and tims by Laud and Ba;^ter, will throw 
great light on many of the tranfsi^ion^ of the 
eventfiU period of the firft Charles . They 
mU fhew how different the iame anions apr 
pear to different men, equal in underftand^ 
ing and mtegrity«-»-^They will inforce mur 
luai candour and niuttaal forbeai:ance, re^ 
{^refling the wholefale conclufion^ of party 
violence, and teaching a prince £o be on his 
guard againfl: the intemperate counfels of 
his interefted or heated advifer?. They wiU 
iaftruS: a rai^narch in the important leflbn 
c{ endeavouring to afcertain jatid keep in 
view ^ the light in whidi his aOions and 
motives will appear to his people* They 

M 3 will 
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will teach him to att^d careftilly to the 
opinions and feelings, and even to the pre- 
judices of the times ; and, in obedience to 
a precept enjoined by divine authority fo^ 
private life, and ftill more important to be 
obferved in public,— -"to provide thing§ 
honed in the fight of all menl^' 

Again, while the narratives of the coi^t 
temporary hiftorians fumifli fafts, they 
who live in a fucceeding age have the ad- 
ditional advantages, firft, of a chance qf 
greater impartiality; fecondly, of a comr 
parifon with correfporidihg events ; an4 
thirdly, of having the tendencies of the 
events related, appreciated by the evidence 
of their aaualeffefts/ How imperfed, fo^;* 
example, would be the philofophical ancj 
political remarks, and haw falfe the whole 
colour -belonging td any hiftory of the 
French revolution which- might have im- 
mediately appeared*. Much lapfe of fiin^ 

• The French revolution, with its : confequcncCB, 
feem intended pra^cally to 4Contr^dI6i what Thu(:y. 
dides declared tg be his ^fign io writing hiftory ; 
namely, by a faithful account of pqft things to afftfi man- 
hind in conjeStiring the future I 
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is nec^fiaryin order to r^fleft backlight 
oh the original tenctency of events. The 
fermentation of political pafGons requires! a 
long tiiiae to fubfide. The agitation con- 
tinues till the events have nearly loft their in* 
tereft, by the occurrence of a frefli clafs of 
events; which, in thar turn, raife a new: 
party, and excite a new intereft j fo that aa 
imjpartial diftribution of praife and cenfure is 
Celdom made till tkofe who are concerned 
1^1 it have been long out of hearing. Aiid 
it is an inconvenience infeparable from hu- 
jtnan things, that when writers are leaft able 
jx) come at the tr^th, they are moft difpofed 
$0 tell it* 

/It ,will be neceflary to underftand the 
political fyftem of Europe, fince that. pe- 
riod particularly, when the two powers^ 
of France and Auftria having arifen to a 
greatnefs, which made them, mutually, as 
well as generally formidable, other coun* 
tries;, feeing the neceffity for their own 
lafety, of oppofmg thp ftronger, and fup^ 
portmg the W^ker, concj^ived the idea of 

M 4 that 
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diat h;&mkc of power> fktt }iift ^i|i:ttifon« 
derknce^ vfaich xmgbt prderVe the fecuaity 
ef alL 

But there 19 a hr t^lia* ^ch tb 
vfSlth JdttMticai ought {ierixa^s^ in the very 
forft iUUhci^, to be dire&ed^ I wAm the 
tmgp. of Aifeedi TNs is emifiently a ftudy 
for lQhig»,«^ih Alfred, the mofl vigoi^ous 
akerdbn dF publk: juftiee was united with 
imchannt to ptibiic Idlert^. He eag^t^Iy 
Jbffi^ ewy fctewai of tranquillityi, from 
^ ccortaUtiMs with which the ftatt^Wa^ 
t6t»^ to &M^ imtertals fot the inoft 
^utoty Ihftttmk^nK, ipt^hioh he ^etm^4i 
•ftablifhed} he employed every it^i^ktitl 
he ^coidd £M^tl) ^om the wa}« ia \irMch 
he WW inevitably engaged^ ih introduc^g 
^e iits of peice, and hi ttii^t^ tM 
^hiMis ^ hisfaanttfed and ^or<i^rly fubj^dd 

tis tii^tfKlQS and imluftiidUis puifuit^^ fn 
r^uikiri^ thelnlfclhki;^ <:^n{^^em:e8 ^f 
f&k' infukte^nd, »|^ ^ely gU|ut#lg 
agflkift thdif f^fiih). Hib h^ to cof-)^ 

M19 ll»bfl$ ^ t feop)^ who Md «^ 
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without lawS) and ^hout moralis; m4. 
to Induce to civilization men who had 
been driven to fubfift by chance or ra* 
pine»-^By a fyftem of jurifprudeskds, vrfaida 
united moifal difapHne with the ^xecii^ 
tion of pelial laws, be uudeitook to ^Td 
a new direction to habits inretsra^y de» 
praved. 

The royal pupil will be taught to afcribe 
the origin of feme o£ our bell isiages to 
thi^fe fagacioue r^gutatiotis $ abdVe all, tlur 
cionception of that unparEilkeled idiea which 
fo beaUtifaUy treco^cxies thfe ^soaSk admi^ 
taftration ^f juiHce With indiiriiljual Ubelty : 
the origin ^f our jurieb evidently a{]f>earing 
to have firft «n«ered the mind of Alfred* 
The efibfts on die |ieD|de feem to hav^ 
been ptx>portidned to the teettbrn bf the 
pm^e^ CHmes were mpniBpd^ The imft 
iani^xanipfed change mdt pkce tt i^ 
natiohaA maani^iid. flnconrageHBent was 
held out to ^ ti^MMtd^ 'vH^le fKoAtax^i^ 
Isept k ^MtteT th^ midi^ inMdaittabie* 
1r^^ Wi^^ th«fe|liM)n^ ttieato*^ 4iigittr 

was 
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was prmce more tenderly alive to the 
liberty . of . 'the fubjeflt, . And while com- 
merce, nat'igation, ingenious .. inventions, 
and all. the peaceful arts. were promotejd by 
him, his'&ill:in*the military tJkcUcs of that 
day was fuperior, perhaps, tci that of any of 
his contemporaries^ 

To form fuch vaft projeQis, not for dif^ 
lorbing^the wdJrld, tut for Meffing it,— 
to reduce thofe projefts, in many inftancesV 
to the moft minute detail of aftual exe- 
cution J to have furmounted. the misfortune 
of. a neglefbed education fo ;as to make 
kimfelf a fcholar, a philofopher, and the- 
inoral ^ well as. civil inftrud:or of bis peot 
pie j — ali this implies fuch a grandepjr of 
capacity, fuch an exaft conception of the 
true charadler of a fovereign, fueh fubli- 
loity of ^prindple, md fnch correfponding 
re£titHde of practice, as fill up all oui; 
ideas of confummate greatnefs»^-*In a word,- 
Alfred feems to have beenfent into the worlcj 
to realize the beautiful fiftion, which poets^f 
philofophers, and patriots, haye formed 

.' of 
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of a pqrfed king. It is alfo worth obferv^ 
ingj that all thofe various plans were both 
projefted and executed by a monarch who, 
as all hiftorians agree, had fufiered more 
hardfhips than any ordinary adventurer, 
had fought more battles than mod gener 
rals, and was the moil voluminous author 
of his day *". And, if it ihould be afked 
by what means a fingle individual could 
accomplifli fuch a variety of projefts, the 
linfwer is fimply this : It was in a good 
meafure by an art of which little account 
is made, but which is perhaps of more im»- 
portance in a fovereign than almoft any 
other, at leaft it is one without which the 
brighteft genius is often of little value,. ^ 
firiScdcmomyoftime. 

Between the earlier life of Alfred . and 
that of Charles II. there was, as muft he 
obferved, a ftriking fimilarity. The paths 
of both to the throne were equally marked 

. . ■« ■ * w 

• See the charadef of Alfred in Hume, from 
which the preceding part of this account, in fuh- 
ftance, is chiefly takcri. 
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fajr inch kiinkii^Bt dbngiers add ^^ ha£r« 
breadth 'fcape^/' as nidre tefembie ro^ 
jnance thaa aucthentic htftoiy. What ^ 
kfibn had Alfred prepared fbr Charles! 
3ut dieir ch^nafters^ as kiags, lexhil^ted 
an oppofitian irhkh is as ftrotig a$ tbe Kw 
femUance in thfiirprevious fortunes. With 
an underilaiidmg haliirdly good, with tl^t 
education which Alfred wanted^^^whh 
inrery advanta^ irhich an improved ftate 
of fociety ^ouid gite over a barbarous one ; 
&dh, notwithilandingy was the uniforni 
t^nor of die Shiart's Bib&quent life, as 
iJmoft to prefisRt the idea of an intoided 
contrail Co da« virtues of the illuftrious 
Saxon« 

Another epoch to which the pupil'd at- 
taition ihould he pointed, b the turbulent 
and ioaquitovs. mgn of king John ; whofe 
sppsreflion and iB}ufti(^ were, bj the exceft 
to whkh diejr were earned, the providen- 
tial means of roufing the Englifh fpirit, 
and of obtaining the eftablijhment of the 
great chart'en This fampus tranfeaion, fo 

defervedly 



ij^femilly interefting to EngUfhmen, be* 
(to\V6d eft fecured the mofl: valuable civil 
^rlvikges ) ^iefly Sndeed to the barons and 
tl^tgf^ but alfo to the people at large. The 
privileges of the latter bad, antecedently, 
bdM fcarcdy takext mco the account, and 
XiiAt lfi)erties, always imperfed, had fu& 
fered mtich infringment by the introduc«> 
tion of the feudal law into England under 
the Norman William. For, whether they 
w^e va(&Is under the barons, or vaflals 
under the king it nfiade little difference 
in their condition } which was, in fa£):, to 
the gf^ater part, little better than a (late 
of abfolate flavery* The barons, liberal, 
{>erhd|)S, through policy orather than buma* 
nity, in ftroggling for thdr own liberty, 
w^re «K)fi^fied to involve in one CDmniim 
intereft, the liberty of tlie peopk } tmi the 
(mat ltfw« Vi^di they demanded to &cure 
their ovim protedion, in fome meafure 
ll66iSflkr^ exi^ndcd their benign influence 
td the itH^ikfr cbBk of fociety. Thofe 
{ihttMB^ttos, iN4i<^ site (Hwtial to the mSL 
14 bring 
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being of civil and - fodal life, gradually 
became better fecured^ Injuftice \^s re* 
ftrainedj tyrannical exaftions were guarded 
againft, and, opprefTion wa^ no longer 
fanftioned. This famous deed, without 
any violent innovation, became the mound 
of property^ the pledge of liberty, and the 
guarantee of independence. As it guarded 
the rights of all orders of men, from tlie 
loweft to the higheft, it was vigoroufly 
coiatended for by all ; for, if it limited the 
power of the king, it alfo confirmed it, by 
fecuring the allegiance and fidelity of the 
fubjeft. — It was of ineftimable ufe by giv- 
ing a determinate form and fliape^ *' fuch 
a local habitation and a name/' to the 
fpirit of liberty ; fo that the Englifh-, when^ 
as it often happened, they claimed the re- 
cognition of their legal rights, were not 
left to wander in a wide field, without 
having any fpecific objeft, without limitation^ 
and without direfliion. They knew what 
to ajk for^ and, obtaining that, they were 
fiitisfied. We furely cannot but be £^ble 
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oEthe advanfeges whkhtfaey deriVed from 
this circumftance,; ^ho bavefecia the efFeft$ 
pf an. oppofite fituation, in this very pai^ticii^ 
iar^ illuftrated fo ftrikingly in .the ^ariier 
f)eriod of the French revolution^ 
• But, rapidity of progrefa • feems, by the 
verylaws.of nxturi; to be precluded, where 
^he benefit is . ta be radical and permaneoti 
It was not, therefore^ until our palHon for 
making war within the territory of France 
was ciired, nor until we left off tearing the 
bowels of our own country in the diffen- 
fions of the Yorkifts and Lancaftrians, 
after having, for near four hundred years, 
torn thofe of our neighbours ; in a word, 
it was not until both foreign and civil fury 
began to cool, that in the reign of Henry 
VII. the people began to enjoy more real 
freedom, as the king enjoyed a more fettled 
dominion,' and the interefts of peace and 
commerce fubftantially prevailed. — With- 
out afcribing to this king virtues which he 
did not poffefs, the view of his reign, with 
all its faults, affords a kind of breathing 
. .' / time, 
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dme, and fenfe of r^ofe. It is from tHi$ 
iretgn that the hiftory of the laws, and civU 
cmiftitntion of England become interefting ; 
as chat of our ecclefiaflical conftkution do6$ 
from the iub&quent reign. A general ac> 
quaintance with tfa^ ^nxfecedent part of our 
Uftory may fuffi<;e test (iie rayal pupU, but 
frflim tbefis pedbda &e cannot pofiefs too de» 
t^od a iqiofwdedge ofit^ 
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It id r^nuork^ble tbat in France, a nati^ 
in which, woEien. baye always been held in 
the higheit confidg^r^tiao, thfdr genius has- 
never been cal:le4 JtQ its Jo^tieft ea;epci£bt. 
France is perhaps the only country which 
has never' been gQvemed by a WQ«a^» The 
mothers,, however, of fome of her fovereigns, 
when minors,, have^ during their regencies, 
Blanche of CafUIe * efpedally, difcpvered 
talents for government not inferior to thofe 
of mpft of her kings* 

Ann^ of Auftria has had her eubgifls j 
but in her charader there feems to have 
been more of intr^ue than of genius^ or at 
Ieaft> than of {bui^d fenfe } and her virtues 
were problematical. If her talents h^d feme 
fplendor, they had no folidity. They pro- 
<h»ced a kind of ibge efie£k, which was im- 
pofi]^> but; not effipent; and &ei w^ rather 
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an aftrefs of royalty than a great queen* 
She was not happy in the choice, of a friend* 
The fource of all Mazarin's greatnefe, fhe 
fupported him. with inflesdble attachment, 
and eitabliflied him in more than regal 
powen In return, he treated her with re- 
fpefl: as long as he flood in need of hep pro- 
teftion, and fet her'afide when her fuppdrt 
was become no longer neceffary to his con- 
firmed power* 

' The beft queens have been moft re- 
markable for employing great men. 
Among thefe, Zenobia, Elizabeth, and 
Anne ftand foremoft. Thofe who wifh to- 
derogate from the glories of a female reign, 
have never failed to urge, that they were 
owing to the wifdom of the minifters, and 
not to that of the queen j a cenfure which 
involves an eulogium. For, is not the 
choice of fagacious miriifters the chaitic- 
teriftic mark of a fagacious fovereign*?— 
Would, for inftance, Mary di Medici have 
<;hofen a ' Walfingham ; Ihe who made it 
one of the firft afts of her regency to 
baniih Sully, and to employ GwxdW? Or, 

^' .w:.did 
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did it ever enter into the mind of the firft 
M2ay of England to take into her council 
that Cecil, who fo tnuch diftinguiihed him- 
felf in the cabinet of her fitter ? . 

Elizabeth's 'great natural capacity was» 
as has beto before obferved, improved by 
an excellent education. Her native ^gour 
•of mind had been early called forth by a 
feries of uncommon trials. The circum- 
fpe£)i(»i ihe had been, from childhood, 
obliged to exerdfe, taught her prudence. 
The dilEculties which befet her, accuftom* 
ed her to felf-controL Can we, therdbre, 
doubt that the tteadinefs of purpofe, and 
undaunted refolution which Ihe manifefted 
•on almoft every occafion during her long 
reign, were greatly to be attributed tp 
that youthful difcipline ? She would pro- 
bably never have acquired fuch an afcend- 
^ency over the mind of others, had fhe not 
early learned fo abfolute a command over 
her own. 

' On coming to the crown, ihe found 
herfelf furrounded with thofe obftacles 
which difplay great charaders, but overfet 

N 2 ordinary 
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ordioaiy niinds. llie viA WQrV of the 
reformatidik, which had befea iZi&d^ak^ by 
4ier Ihro&er EdwifnA, H>iit xa^fhisd m th^ 
very birth, as &r ans was Wkhki hutUaSsi 
j)Ower^ hy.ihe bigot Mary, Wius reffiined 
«6d accompliihed by Elizabeith $ aotid ttiaf^ 
Bot in t3ie cafafi of Security, adt w tiie 
fulnefe of tmdifputed spomer^ but €Vea 
while ihat jK)wer was lisur from b^g <o^ 
^finsied^ and that fecutity vifEis 4iijble^ every 
jsioinexit, to be Jhaken by the moft alanmAg 
4:0mmot}OQs. She had prejodke^^ s^ir- 
jen[tlyiil^roiouf^able, to overcome } ihe had 
^eavy debts to diftharge^ ibe had an almofl: 
:nrinttliWi[Vy to.r^wrj (he hi^d a deb^ibfl 
cdili ^ t^ore ; &e. had empty jnagaziaeii 
to iiU.;,.ihe had a decSaying commerce to 
JimgDmte ; ihe had an e&haufled '^sxrhequer 
to replaiiih. — ^AU thefc^ by the Wefling <rf 
God on the ilrength of h^ wini^ and the 
wifdom of he^r councils, (he tKXom^liih^ 
She not only paid her own debts, but^ with- 
out any -great addkicmisil burdeife on hoe" Tub- 
jeda, &e difcharged thofe aifo whidi weris 
due to the peop})^ friMn her twb idimodiMe 

predecef- 



prtdeqefi^m Atthfafa©^ time, Oie foftwe* 
gCDiu^^^e ei)icpu«»g^ Utei^tuire, Ost^ ^tfra^f 

^iairthe g^eat tal^«^^ of tb^ age vittihK x)ml 
%^ar^ <pf her Q«m ^tdjW^ty* Aod,^ tbpjvgli. 
ib$ JooAftattdy bT&tfe^ ll^vfeli of lO} th^Judgq 

;: {i^r i6¥^ irugaUty iwy m)U hf fii^^f 
ficUl ju(lge$, be n^d^oned among the flmin^ 
parts of her charafter. Tet, tfaofe ndia iee 
more cteeply, mitil sdkyw^ t&at it ^aa a 
quality from vhich Ihe . mofi important 
benefits were denr^ to her peofite; and 
^Aoatux^Uc^ all l^to gveat a^ttes vQuId 
banre been compaKatirely meflioient. Ti^e 
parfimony of her giraadlkher w^s the 
vapine and eza^Uon of an extortioner} 
hers, the mfe acconbmy of a provident 
parent. If we are to judge of the vahie of 
luQiQQS by their ^coaiequenccis, let us com* 
pare the fStSts upon the couatry of the 
prodigality, both of her father, and oC 
her fucceffor, with her own frugality. As 

N 3 it 
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it has been alT^rted by Plutarch*, that 
die money idly thmum away by the. 
Athenians on the reprefentatiojis of two 
dramatic poets only, amounted to a larger 
fum than had been expended on all their 
wars againft the Petiians, in defence of 
their liberty ; fo it^ has been affirmed, 
that-the-firft James fpent more treafure 
on his feyourites^ than it had coft £li:2abeth 
to maintain alt her wars. Yet, there 
have not been wanting hiftorians, 'Who; 
have given the praife of liberality to James; 
and efpecially to Henry, while Elizabeth 
has fufFered the imputation of avarice. 
But we ought to judge of good and evil, 
by their own weight and meafure, and 
not by • the fpecious names which the 
latter can aiTume, nor by the injurious 
terms which may be beftowed en the 
former* 
' It is not from the fplenetic critic in 
retired life, -^from the declaimfer, ignorant 

• ■ • » 

* In his enquiry whether the Athenian^ were more 
CBiIneDt iu the arts of war or peace. 

of 



4M the duti^ and rthe x^uifitiQas of piiqces^ 

thatLwe.fhould't^e our fentiinents on- die 

point of royal oeconomy; but from.men^ 

.who, however pofleifingi different; chara££ers 

aiui tiews,' yet- agree in thia one isefpefl^ 

kihat •: their ezahed ^public fituations, ^ and 

giftot ) perfonal experiaac'e, enable; them t4 

.give, a- fair and found opinion. The jndgl 

^xnent 'even of the emperor ;Til>erhi6 was ;u)t 

ib imp^dred by ihis vices^ but that 'he cpuld 

inTift^ithat an sxchequer^ exhaufted hf 'pta*' 

jdjgality^.inuft b&feepleniihed by:oppreffion. 

^(^GerOy^yerfedin pcoblicbxifine&^inaleisthan 

an rtiba/knowledge of mankind^ ai&rms, dikt 

.K«. a liberal prince lofes more heirts than 

ixe gsms, and that the refentment . of tbofe 

£romrwboih he takte the money, is much 

:&Z)OBged: than die^gmtitnde of thofe tx> 

whom; her gives it.'^ And,- oai another 

occafion he lays^ that ^ men are :not aware 

what a rich treafur^ frugality:i&^' .The fame 

iaitiments feem to . have been i adopted by 

adother l^oman ilatefman, a royal favourite 

topv ^j Plihy V affirms, that " a . prince '■ will 

' •' ;n 4 be 



fdftsy pztmded he takes 'HothEdbg aWay^ &Qm 

Jiave* beast pBodBgal ier the iake of i» little 
Ibemppiarjr applaiife, liave idxtom acfaimred 
iafting good. Amd^ avowing tiqit lhj$ 
laioA .^enerafity ixnay bedBor the moment: it 
|x>poiar -qmaiitif ; yet^ there; is icarcdy ^say 
thing wliidbL thas icooisibiited to bring anosrfe 
cabmiifiesoii ailate, thamtfaeiBBBasriifefliFor 
fioaftiyag ;die i)riiice toi^ui^eft. ity^ffot 
ia Reime akae, as rscmt snftaiic6s.ttdiB% 
that isfafifi' ihe govmninfiiit faas' 'wadstaS 
tomej^' ihe lach haw 'beea alvafs iFonnd 
to be the^gwlty. A ^digal igeflerafity , «fc 
^ have feen in the cafe' of Caefisov '^^i^ >^ 
our omii titney JoDaf b^ an ^fdhl inftrgawifc 
-fbr payiiig^ t|ie fray to. a throne:; bnC !aa 
sftabiiflisd {ovspcBgii sfiQ &id oBcanolny^a 
f&ore ce^tsSdimei^'of fcee^migtthim m-^k. 
The iepiperar Neno^hvas extolled ifiyr'tbe 
feKdty \riach he lioid diffufing by:! fab 
bounty > mrhfle iUonfe waB'groa^g under 

the 



jdie' burthen. ,q{ JWs eKsuSfiHi^—IFhftt 4i^ 

jtansj, ift^ a p«^ie jpoor> wpuW^ ilyr^btMfOiog 
feiif^twi; wi^eft^ Im iffiflft*$w§)f ji for yfep«^ 

ia^j^¥§«i^ilt (trf )thi^: rev^nji^^: ?a^ .MrHI emW* 
ii4j^ -^ Eli^'belb ^e*r it^^ |^ye^ been 

^H^l v0ry wrwilBag to -ttpsfele n^j^i^^^ 
«rei^2 ¥3M»H»g;lV bQ ffOtfW^J} but h^ 
*9(ei»fcte'teimi)9en- *te fl^orfv^ Sot ^ feiv 

' y ^^ji i t ical Bfrty her 4teepiti]gr the kt of ISlj want 

or 
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of condiiflr which Ihe bbferved^ much cf 
feer fucc^fs • may be afcribed.— To her mo- 
deration in ihe cont^fts ibetweeti -papafts^ and 
poritaas^ it is chiefly to be attributed, tiiaft 
the reformation iflued in a happier tn^d^m 
in Engtaad, than ki any other country.*— 
To^herthoderatio^, in refiied^ tp f4re^ 
war^ from which Ihe was iitigularly aterf^ 
i^ay be afciibed that rapid improvement at 
liome^ which took p|lce^\mder"lier rei^>— 
If we vrere to eftih^e Bfi^ateth us a private 
leiaale, flie^iOTduld doubtiefe appear ettStldl 
to biit little veneration. If 'as an intftrum^t 
'faffed- up by divinie Provideftce to^ carry 
tiirougti'tbe riioft arduO^ emerprffes in tht 
iBOoft diffi^ditf iemergenciesy We <ai^ hardly 
rate her too highly; We :owe her rc^ch-i^s 
ISnglifhmeftii As^ Proteiftants, : What - d&^^We 
noi owfc tier ? If we look^at^he woMw; we 
&aU fee mtith to blame ^ if 4t- the fovi^gn^ 
we ihaU fee almoft every ^ thing to adttkir^ 
Her great fatilts^ though they derogiited 
from her p^fbnal ch9r;^£ter» fejklom deeply 
affeded h^r adminiftratioa. . In one in^ 

ftance 
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ftattte only i-' her iayotiritilm was prejtidiciai 
to the ftate ; her appointment of Leiceftw 
to the naval cbmmand, fof which' he was 
utterly unfits -i^ On many ocxsafions, as we 
haive eUewJiere ^bferved her very paffiona 
ftipplied what was wanting in principle, 
l^iiti^; her tiblent attachment might hare 
made her * ixldifcriminately lavifli, if they 
bad notbeeii counterafted by that parfimo- 
nJotifnefs which never- forfook her. Ac^ 
cordingly, in the midft of her lamentations 
fof the d^'ath of I jeicefter, we fee her gneS 
did not make her forget to feize his goods,* 
and to repay herfelf fdr what flie had lent 
him. - • -^ ^ 

Our "cenfures, therefore, muft hot be loft 
in^bur admiratio'nj nor muft our gratitude 
warp our judgment. And it may be ufefui 
to inquire how it came to pafs that Eliza^ 
beth, with fd inuch po?wer, fo much pru- 
dence, and fo much popularity, ihould at 
length become <icompletely miferable, and 
die^ neglefted and forfaken, her fun fetting 

inglo- 
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» 

feglorioufiy aft e? To Imght a day ef pi^ 
perity and h(niouf ? J 

May w4 not venture to attiibqte it to 
the iefe&bfQj^^ not to fay, iinfe^ndiicft^ 
of her moral piindples ? Though corrufl 
principles fcr a certain pisriod may conc^ 
diemfdiv€*,^ad:?ven da?::9te, by the fwoefe 
of the proje^^s to which, in the view of fu-r 
per&cial reafonel's, they may haye appearig^l 
conducire ; th^ will, in a Ipftg conrf§ j(]^ 
action, betray their iQtiiiUie weaknef^^ 
TJaey may iaot entirely have prevented the 
public good effed:^ of other ufeful qualities 
with which they were a^^kted j ^ut 
they do mod fatally operate againflr th<9 
perfpnal hOiloiir of the individual ; 9nd 
aga^ her reaping ^at harveft of gratitu4# 
ai&d nefpe£^, to \yhich (be ini^ht otherwjC^ 
have been fo juftly entitled* 

Vanity was, too pirobaMy« the ipring of 
fome of Elizabeth's fooA .a4aure4 a6ionii^ ; 
but the fame vanity alfo produced that 
lealoufy,. which terminstfed in the death of 

Mary. 
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MAty. It was the fame vanity tirhich : led 
her firft to court the admiration of Efleat, 
and then to fuffer him to fall a vi^m to 
ii^ wounded pri^.*^Her temper was un- 
^oeimUed. Wl^ile we pardon h6fr igno- 
rance of the {>tincipi€S of liberty, we fhouki 
JX&t forget how little flie refpe<^ed the pri- 
i^c^esof parliament, claiming a right of 
imprifofiing its very members, without 
deigning to give any account of her pro«> 
ceedings. 

Policy was her favourite fcience, but in 
that day a liberal policy was not Underfiood ; 
«ad Elizabeth was too apt to fubftitute both 
-fimulation and diflimulation for an open and 
generous condu£L This diffimulation at 
length loft her the confidence of her fubjeds, 
and while it mfpired her with 'a diftruft, it 
^o fiorfS^ed the attachment, of her friands. 
Her infmoerity, as was natural, infeded thofe 
aitAHid hen The younger Cecil himfelf 
was fo far alienated from his royal miftrefs, 
and tainted with the prevailing fpirit of in- 
trigue, as to be fecretly correfponding with 
&rriviil James. 

That 
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That fuch mortifying occurrences, were 
too likely to arife, from the very nature of 
exifting circumftances, where the dying 
prince was the laft of; her race, and the 
nearly , vacant throne about, to be poffefled 
by a flranger, muft: affuredly be allowed. — 
But it may ftill be afferted, that nothing 
but deficiency of moral character could 
have fo defolated the clpfing fcene of an 
illuftrious . princefs* Real virtue will, in 
every rank, draw upon it difinterefted re- 
gard ; and a truly vu'tuous fovereign will 
not be ihut out from a more than ordinary 
fbare in this general blefling. It is honour- 
able to human nature to fee the dying Wil- 
JBam prefSng to his bofom the hand of 
Bentinck ; but it will be ftill more confo- 
latory as well as inftruftive to compare, 
with the forfaken death-bed of Elizabeth, 
the exemplary doling fcene of the fecond 
Mary as defcribed by Burnet, an eye-\yitnefe 
jaf the affefting event which he relates, 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Moral Advdhta^s to be derived from the 
Study of Hi/ioty^ independent of the Exam- 

" fles it exhibits. '-^Hi/hry proves the cor^ 
ruption of Human Nature. — It demonjlrates 

w 

the fuperintending Power of Providence-^ 
-' iilujlrated by Inftances. 

1 HE knowledge of great events and 
fpiendid charadlers, and even of the cuf- 
toms, laws, and manners of different na- 
tions ; an acquaintance, however accurate, 
with the ftate of the arts, fciences, and 
cpmimerce of thofe nations, important as is 
this knowledge, muft not however be con- 
f^lered as of primary importance in the 
ftudy of hiftory. There are ftill higher 
ufes to which that ftudy may be turned* 
Hiftory fumiflies a ftrong pradical illuftra* 
tion of one of the fundamental dodrines 
#f our religion, the corruption of humaa 

nature. 
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nature^ To this truth it conftantly bears 
witnefs by exemplifying it under every fhape, 
and ffiade, and coknir, and gradation : the 
annals of the world, indeed, from its com- 
mencement to she prefent hour^^ prefeming 
Kttle elfe tbaa si ftrongly, uaterwoven ti0^e 
^f thofe corruptions^ and thqr, attend wt 
calamities* * 

Hiftory ewry were proves the helpleffnefs 
and natural inability of man, tl^e infuJEciexfcy 
of all fuch moral principles as can be derived^ 
from nature and expcpience.} 'the neceffity 
©f explicit iuftrudicai refpefting our true 
happinefs, and of divinely commuhicated 
ftrength in order to its attainment ; and 
confequently^ the inconceivabJe worth of 
diat life and immortality, which are fo fi;Jily 
brought to Ught by the Gofpel. 

That reader looks to littje purpofe wer 
the' eventful page of hiftory, who does hot 
accuftom himfelf to mark thercan the finger 
q£ the Almighty, governing kings and 
kingdoms; prolonging or cbmtraSing th^ 
ihuraiioii of empres) tracipg out before 

hand» 
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bftudi m the unimpeachable page of the 
proj^et Daniel *, an outline of fucceffive 
€iiipires, which fubfequent events have 
realised with the mod critical exadnefs ; 
md defcribing their eventual fubfervienca 
to the fpiritual kingdom of the Meffiah, 
vfith a circumftantial accuracy which the 
well-informed Chriftian, who is verfed in 
Scripture language, and whofe heart i$ 
interefted in the fubjeO:, reads with un- 
utterable and never-ceafing aftonifhment* 

♦ The parts of the book of t>amel chiefly alluded 
tOf are Nebuchadnezzar*8 dream and Daniers mter'^ 
pretatton of it» in the zi chupter ; and hU own 
vifion of the four beads, in the 8th. Thefe two paf * 
fages alone, preferved as they have been, by the moft 
inveterate enemies of Chriftianlty, amount to an irre* 
fragabie demon ftrat ion that our religion is divine. 
One of the moll ancient and mod learned oppofers of 
JRevelation is &id to have denied the pofiibiiity of 
thefe prophecies having exiflcd before the events. 
But we know they dU c\ii\, and no modern infidel 
Jaret to difpute it. But, in admitting this, however 
they may take refuge in their own inconfequence of 
f»ind, th«y inevitably, though indire^ly, allow the 
U*uth of Chrifttaoity. 

VOL. I. O It 
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It isy in hGt^ this wondelfut corr^fpondence' 
which gives its higbefl value to the mor(ft 
ancieni half of the hiftoric feriies. What 
would it profit us, at this day, to feam from 
Xenophon, that the Afljrrian Monarch had 
fubjugated all thofe countries, with the ex- 
eeption of Media, which fpread eaftwaAi 
from the Mediterranean, if it were not 
that, by this ftatement, he confirms that 
important portion of facred and prophetic 
hiftory ? Aiid to what folidly ufeful purpofe 
would the fame hiftorian*s detcul of the tak- 
ing of Babylon be applicable^ if it did not 
forcibly a& well as minutely, illuftrate the 
almoft equally detailed denunciations of the 
prophet Ifaiah ? It was partly for the pur- 
pofe of elucidating this correipondence 
between facred prophecy and ancient hif- 
tory ; and Slewing, by how regular a 
pfovidenticil chain the fucceffive empires 
of the ancient world were connedled with 
each other, and ultimately with Chriftianity, 
that the excellent Rollin compofed his 
well-known work: and the impreflion 

• -which 
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\rbi<th his Tefearched ileEc upon hi^ owii 
mind^ may he. feen in ;tlK)fe fiiblimely 
pious remarks with which his Idl vokme 
is concluded*- .' . . : 

Axareful pemfal of the hiftibrical and 
prophetical parts of Scripture will prepare 
us for reading prophane hiftory with great 
advantage. In the former we are admitted 
within the veil. We are informed how the 
vices of nations drew ^ down on them the 
•wrath of the .Almighty ; and .how fome 
neighbouring potentate was (Efmplbyed as 
the inftrument of divine vengeaflos. How 
Us^ambition, his. courage, and .military 
ikill were but. the. means of fulfilling the 
divine prediftion, or of inflifidng the divine 
punifhment* How, when the niighty cott- 
queror^ the executioner of the fentence of 
Heaven, had performed, his aJGgned taik, 
he was put afide, and iras himfelf, perhaps 
in his tiim, I^umbled'and laid: low* Such 

are . the familiar incidents . of hiftoric and 

■tf 

prophetic Scripture. But, in addition to the 
fto'ck of. knowledge which we receive from 

o 2 thence, 



thence, we ihall hme lean^ in tbef dbriat 
fchool to fitde piupole^ if we do not find 
t^ bene&.of qv^ iludie& m the general im^ 
prei&oa and habits of mind whkk vr& de-r 
me ftom^emj' if we do not open our eyes 
to the agency of Providence in the Tarykig 
fortiHies of natbns, and in the talents, cha«- 
rafters, and £i&es of the ehief a£tors in the 
great dt'ama of lifev 

Do we nead ia the prophetic page the 
Iblemn call and defignation of Cyrus ?-«i» 
d^et u^ leant to recognize no lefs, as the: 
inftrument of the Almighty, a Guftavus, 
and a Marlboroi^h I: Are we many hun^ 
df ed years before, informed by Him wh^ 
can alone fee the end firom the beginning, 
of the military exploits of the conqueror of 
Babylon, and die oirertumer of the Afiyrian* 
empire.?'^-<*Let us learn lo refer no leis to* 
that ikipe AU-difpofing Po wer^ die viftories 
of I.iitzen and of Bldiheim^ the humilia* 
tion of Auftnan axro^ance^ and of French. 

ambition^. 

Anodier 




Axtt/ther impoitajlt end of the ftudy of 
hiftory,' cfiftin^ from that 'which 
has juft bieen ttietidoned, btit by ho means 
tinconne^ed with il, is the ^ontempfeti<iii 
of divine wifdom and goodnefs, as ekerdfed 
in gradually dfilking the human fac5e, 
throdgh th^ inftrumentdity 4>f ihdi- owA 
agination. In thfe view the thlnd of the 
pupii Ihould be particularly Ifed to 6bferve 
that rnyfl:erious5 yet moft obvious operation 
of f^rovidence, by Which^ tlir6ugh fucceC* 
live igesj the eotnplicated chaos of human 
agency has been io over-ruled as to mak^ 
all things work together fof genei^al good t 
the hoftile coUifion of nations bang ofteii 
made condudve, atooft in it6 immediate 
confequencesj to their common benefit, 
and often rendered fubfervient to the gerie-^ 
ral improvement, and progreflive advance* 
ment of the great commonwealth of man- 
kind. 

If this view, refpefting the world at large^ 
(hould be deemed too vaSfl: for fatisfaftory 

03 ' . con* 
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*CQnfideratioh, it may be limited 'lo: that 
part with wblch we are ipoft riejiriy con- 
ne£ied ; and to which it is hardly too bold 
to fay, that Diviue Providence itfelf has, 
during -the latter 9ges gf the world, feemed 
to direct itg chief attention— I mean the 
Continent of Europe. JLet it findlply bie 
afked, what was the fts^te of this Continent 
two thouf^nd. years ago ? The ^nfwfsr ttiuft 
be— 7from the Alps to the Frozen Oees^n, 
a moral as well as phyfical wildemefs.-^ 
That th& human powers were :formed fo^r 
extended exfercife, and fai fome fenfe for 
boundlefs improvement, tfee very con* 
templation ,of thofe po^wers is fufficieiit to 
evince. But that improvement had not 
then begun, nor \Cas:the froft of their 
drearieft winter more benumbing than that 
in which their minds had been for ages 
locked up, To what then but a regular 
defign of Providence can we attribute the 
aimazing change ? And it is doubtlefs the 
p?irt, no lefs of religious gratitude than of 
philpfophical curiofitya; to inquire into the 

fcrifs 
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Series of inftrumental <:aufes by which the 
transformation was e'fie&ed. This intereft- 
iag and moil istftrudive intelligeoce is con- 
veyed to jus by hiftory. We mark the flow 
hut ft^dy deyelopmeat of the wife and be- 
iievoient plan. We fee the ambition of 
Rome breaking wp the foil with its refiillefs 
plougbrihare, and fcattering eveii through 
thefe 3ritifh ifles the firft feeds of civilization. 
We fee the northern invaders burft forth 
with irrefiftible violence, bringing back, 
to all human appearance, the former defola- 
tion; but, in realty, conducing,, though 
with an operation like that of laya from a 
volcano, to a richer harveft of fodal and 
civil happinefs. We fee all that was really 
valuable fpring up again afrefht miagled 
with new principles of utility ai^d comfort j 
aod above all, (juickened and enriched by 
the wide-lpread influences pf a pure and 
liesivenly religion.— -We fee the violent 
paflions providentially let loofe, when it 
was neceffary for fociety to be roufed from 
a pernicious torpor. —We fee an enthufiat 

o 4 tic 
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tic rag^ for conquefts in ACiii^ inducing an 
a&ivity of mind) and ^nlftrgement of view, 
eut of which eventuaily grew commerce, Uw 
berty, literature, phiictfophy, and at iength, 
even religious reformation. In brief, if in 
our perufal of hiftory, we take true wifdom 
for our guide, we iball not only be in. 
ftrufted by that gracious progreflivenris 
which is difcemible in pail events, but, 
notwithftanding the awful concuiSons of 
the prefent period, we Ihall learn to truft 
Almighty wifdom and goodnefs for what is 
to come. And we fhall be re^dy to indulge 
the hope of a yet greatly increafed hap- 
pinefs of mankind, when we confider, that 
the hand which brought us from barbarifm 
to our prefent circumftances is ftill over us ; 
•—that progreffion to ftill better habits i^ 
equally pofiible, and equally neceffary ; and 
that no means were rendered more condu* 
cive to fuch progrefs, in the period which is 
paifed, than the agitations of the fame awful 
and afflictive kind which we are now doomed 
to contemplate. 
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It will be feen that the fame infinite 
iiifdcm often permits human evils to ba* 
lance each other, aiid in fubfervience to 
his grand purpofe of general good, not only 
fets good againft evil, but often, where the 
counterafling principle of religion feemd 
wholly fufpended, prevents any fetal pre* 
ponderance in the fcale of human affairs^ 
by allowing one fet of vices to counter-^ 
balance another.-^Thu«, focieties, which 
appear, on a general view, to have almoft 
wholly thrown off the divine governments 
are ftill preferved for better things, or per* 
haps, for the fake of the righteous few, 
who ftill remain in them, by nieans of 
thofe exertions which bad then make from 
felfifli motives; or by the vigilance with 
which one party of bad men watches over 
another. The clafli of parties, and the 
oppofition of humaii opinion, are likewife 
often over-ruled for good* The compages 
of the public mind, if we may ufe fuch a 
term, are no lefs kept together, than the 
component part^ of matter, by oppofite. 

tendencies. 
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tendencies* And, as::aU human ageilts 
are nothing but the inftruments of God, 
be can with equal eiScacy^ though doubtlefs 
not with the fame complacency, caufe tb^ 
effefits of evil j>afliqns to be coupte^fted 
^y each other, as well ai? by . the oppofite 
virtues, -For iivftance, were it not for mda- 
lenceand the dread of difficulty, and danger^ 
^obition would ^^jug^ th^ woi4d in bipod* 
The love of praife, and the love of induU 
gence, affift, through their n>vitual oppofi- 
^tion^ to keep each other in order. Avarice 
And voluptuoufnefs are ^lmoj(l as bpftUe to 
each other, as . either is to the cppofite 
i/i^tu€Si- . therefore, by pulling ; different 
>vays, they Gcmtribute to, keep the world in 
cfuip'oife. Thus, the fame diving band; 
which has fo adjufted the pa^ts and pro^ 
perties of matter, as that their apparent 
pppofition produces, not difruption, but 
iiarmony, and promotes the general order, 
h^ alfo conceived, through the Jidion and 
counteradion of the human mindj that no 
jar of paffion, no abufe of free agency, 

fhall 
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fliall feventually defeat the wife and graciqua 
purpofes of heaven. 

For an illuftration of thefe remarks, we 
fcarcely need go farther than the charac« 
ter of our own heroic Elizabeth. Her 
paffions were naturally^ of the ftrongeft 
kind ; and it muft be acknowledged, that 
they were not always under the control of 
principle. To what then can we fo fairly 
afcribe the fuccefs which, even in fuch 
inftances, attended, her, as to the effeft of 
one ftrong paffion . forcibly operating upon 
another ? Inclinations which were too vio- 
lent io be checked by reafon were met 
and counterafted by oppofite inclinations 
of equal violence ; and through the direc-» 
tion of providence, the paffion finally pre- 
dominant was generally favourable to the 
public good. 

Do we then mean to admit, that the 
Almighty appi'oves of thefe exceffes in 
in4ividuals, by which his wifdom ofteix 
works for the general benefit ? God forbid. 
J^othing furely could be lefs approved by 

him, 
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hk&i^ thun fbe licemiaiifnetfi atid cfiielty 'dl 
our eighth Henry, though He over-mle<t 
didfe «Aorftiittiie& for th^ aill^antagett 6f the 

foftrumefttg fe# r^<^ng g^d^gov^ei-nment; 
Md fet* ■ iptrckludngj md ^at lei^tfe ^ftfe^ 
Myhing/^ t^brmalfon. Eftgland dnjeya 
the io^knabie • bl^mg, bttt the mbtiardV 
k ftftt tfe'tefo fefjioiafible peribnaUy fot Wa 
^Itfes*" We ar^^'ti&Ily certain, that God 
ifei o6t: apfii-o^fc of die iiifkiable ambkfon 
^Alexmder^ht of his iacfedible acqiiifi* 
tfcjft ^ t€*nifofry- by means of unjuft w^i^s; 
Yet, from ihtt ambitioft, thofe wars, aikl 
^oie CDftqtiefts, how much may the con- 
dition of mankind -have been meliorated ? 
The liatural humanity of this hero, which 
he had im|>f6ived by the ftqdy of philofophy 
under one of the greateft marters in the 
world^ Afp&fed him' to turn his con<^uefts 
po the benefit of mankindr He founded 
feventy cities, ' feys his hiftorian, fo fituated 
as t6 pn^mbtfe commerce and difFufe civili* 

.zation* 
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aation^ PluUrch* obferves^t^t had thoi^ 
natioajs not beei^ conquered, £g;ypt would 
have had mot Alexaudxia, Mdbpotatnu no- 
Seleuda. He alfo informs us, that Alexander 
introduced marriage into one con^^ed 
country, and agricuJjture into, anothei:^ 
that one barbarous nation, which ufed bl- 
eat their parents, was led by him to re^ 
Terence and maintain them ; that he taught 
the Perfians to refpeft, and not to marry 
their mothers ; the Scythians to bury, and 
sot to eat their dead. 

There was, oa the whole, . fomtthing fy 
e^ctraordinary iii the career of this monarchy 
and in the refults to wJbichv it Led, ^at his 
IdftodaU Arrian, amidft all the darknels of 
Paganiim, was induced to fay, that Alex* 
ander feemed to have been givea to th? 
world by a pecuUar difpeufation of Provi^ 
deuce. 

Did the* faftie j uft Rrowidence a^pprove of 
the ufurpatiou of Auguftns^ over his falle^ 

♦ Qjjoted by GiiUeSf vol. iti; p. 385. 

country ? 
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country ? No— but Prpvidence employed It 
as the means of reftoring peace to remote 
provinces, which the tyrannical republic 
had To long harafled and opjpreffed j and 
alfo, of eftabli filing a general unifonnity of 
law, and a facility of intercourfe between 
nation and nation, which were fignally fub- 
fervient to the diflfufion of that divine re- 
ligion, which was fo foon to enlighten and 
to blefs mankind • 

To adduce one or two ihftances more, 

ft 

where thoufands might be adduced. — ^Did 
the Almighty approve thofe * frantic wars, 
which arrogated to themfelves the name of 
holy f Yet, with all the extravagance of the 
enterprize, and the ruinous failure which 
attended its execution, many beneficial 
confequences, as has been already inti- 
mated, were permitted, incidentally, to grow 
out of them. The Crufaders, as their hifto- 
rians demonftrate *, beheld in their march 
countries in which civilization had made 

* Sec cfpccially Robertfon's State of Europe. 

r 
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a greater progrefs than in their' ow-n; 
They faw foreign manufaftHres in a date 
of improvement to which they had not 
been accuftomed at home. They perceived 
remains of knowledge in the JEaft, of which 
Europe had almofl: loft fight. Their native 
prejudices were diminiflied in witneffing^ 
improvements to which the ftare of their own 
country ptefented comparative barbarity; 
The firft faint gleam of light dawned on 
them, the firft perceptions of tafte and ele- 
gance were awakened, and the firft rudi- 
ments of many an art were communicated 
to them, by this perfonal acquaintance with 
more poliflied countries. . Their views of 
commerce werq improved, and their means 
of extending it were enlarged. 

It is fcarcely neceffary to add, that the 
excefs to which the popes carried their 
ufurpation, and the Romifh clergy their 
corruptions, was, by the Providence of 
God, the immediate caufe of the reforma- 
tbn. The taking of Conftantinople by 
the Turks, * though, in itfelf^ a moft de-p 

plorable 
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plorable fcene of crimes and calamkiedf 
became the occafion of moi): important 
benefits to other countries^ by compelling 
the only accompUihed fcholars then in,the 
world to feek an afylum in the weftern 
parts of Europe* To thefe countries they 
carried with them the Greek language^ 
which ere long proved one of the providen* 
tial means of introducing the moil important 
event that has occurred fince the firft efta- 
blifhment of Chriftianity. 

May we not rnyw add to the number of 
inftances in which Providence has over-ruled 
the crimes of men for good, a recent 
exemplification of the doftrine, in the am^ 
bition of that perfon, who, by his unjuft 
afiumption of imperial power in a neigh* 
bouring nation, has, though uninten- 
tionally, almoft annihilated the wild outcry 
of falfe liberty, and the clamour of mad de^ 
mocracy? 

All thofe contingent events whkh lie . 
without the limits and calcuhtion of human 
forefight; all thofe variable loofe unceri- 

tainties 
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feunti^s wliich men' call chance, has God 
ttken under his own certain difpofal and 
abfolute control. To reduce uncertainty 
to method, confufidn to arrangement, and 
contingency to order, k foiely the preroga- 
tive of Almighty power. 

Nothing can be farther from the inten* 
tidn of thefe remarks, than to countenance, 
in the flighteft degreej the doftrine of opti- 
mifm in the fenfe in whfch it was maintained 
by Mr. Pope. - Far be it from the writer, 
to intimate that the good, which has thus 
providentially been produced out of evil, is 
greater than the good, which would have 
been produced had no fuch evil been com* 
mitted ; or to infinuate, that the crimes of 
men do not diminifli the quantity of good 
which is enjoyed. This would indeed, be 
to furnifh an apology for vice. That God 
€an and does bring good out of evil, is un- 
queftionably true ; but, to affirm, that h6 
brings more, or fo much good out of evil 
as he would have brought out of good, ha4 
good been pracHfed, would be indeed a 
dangerous pofition. 

VOL. I. p If, 
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If, therefore, God, often " educes gooi 
from ill/* yet man has no right tp count 
upon his always doing it, in the fame 
degree in which he appoints that good fiiall 
be produftive of good. To refume the 
illuftration, therefore, from a few of the 
inflances already adduced ; what an ex- 
ten five bleffing might Alexander, had he 
aded with other views . and to. othf^f 
ends, have proved to that world, whof? 
happinefs he impaired by his ambition, and 
whofe morals he corrupted by his example! 
— How much more e£Fe£lually, and imme- 
diately, might the reformation have been 
promoted, had Henry, laying afide the 
blindnefs of prejudice^ and fubduiitg the 
turbulence of pafEon, been the zealous 
and confiftent fupporter of the Proteftant 
caufe; the virtuous hufband of one vir- 
tuous wife, and the parent of children all 
educated in the found principles of the 
reformation ! — Again, had the popes effec- 
tually reformed themfelves, how might the 
unity of the church have been promoted j 

.. and 
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&hd even the fchifms, which have arifen in 
Proteftant communities, been diminifhed ! It 
would be fuperfluous to recapitulate other 
inftances; thefe, it is prefumed, being 
abundantly fufHcient to obviate any charge 
of the moft diftarit approach towards the 
fetal do^ne of Neceffity* 
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CHAP. XV. 

On the dijiinguijhing CharaSiets of Chri/i^ 

ianity. 

1 HE great leading truths of Scripture- 
are few in number, though the fpirit of 
them is difFufed through every page. — 
The being and attributes of the Almighty ; 
the fpiritual worfliip which he requires; 
the introduftion of natural and moral evil 
into the world; the reftoration of man ; 
the life, death, charafter, and offices of the 
Redeemer; the holy example he has given 
us; the divine fyftem of ethics which he 
has bequeathed us ; the awful fanftions with 
which they are enforced ; the fpiritual 
nature of the eternal world; the neceffity 
of repentance ; the pardoij of fin through 
faith in a Redeemer; the offer of divine 
afliftance ; and the promife of eternal life. 
The Scripture defcribes a multitude of 
perfons who exemplify its truths; cwhofe 

ft lives 
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Jives bear teftimony to the perfcSbion of 
the divine law; and whofe chara&ers^ 
however cbnded with infirmity, and fubjed 
to temptation, yet, ailing under its authority 
and influence, evince, by the general tenor 
of their condud, that they really embraced 
religion as a governing principle of the 
heart, and as the motive to all virtue in 
the life. 

In forming the mind of the royal pupil^ 
an early introdudion to thefe Scriptures, 
the depofitory of fuch important truths, will 
fdoubtleis he xonfidered as a matter of prime 
concern. And, as her mind opens, it will 
be thought neceffary to point out to her, 
how one great event led to another ftiU 
greater ; till at / length we fee a feries 
gccompli&ed, and an immovable ibunda^ 
tion laid for our faith and hope, which in» 
cludes every eflential principle of moral 
virtue and genuipe happinefs. 
, To have given rules for moral condufit 
jnight appear, to mere human wifdoin, the 
apteil method pf improving our joature. 

p 3 And, 
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And, accordingly, we find fuch a courfe 
generally purfued by the- ancient mo- 
iralifts, both of Greece and Afia. Of this, 
it is not the lead inconvenient refult, that 
rules muft be multiplied to a degree the 
inoft burthenfome and perplexing. And 
there wauld be, ?iter all, a neceffity for 
incefiant alteration, as the rules of one age 
could not be expefted to correfpond with 
the manners of another. This inconve-i 
nience might, perhaps, in fome degree be 
avoided, by entailing on a people an un- 
deviating famenefs of manners* But, even 
.when this has been effefted, how oppref- 
fively minute, and how difguftingly trivial 
are the authorized codes of inftrudion ! Of 
this, every frefh tranflation from the moral 
writings of the Eaft is an exemplification j 
as if the mind could be made pure by over- 
loading . the. memory ! 

It is one of the perfections of revealed 

jreligion, "that, inftead of multiplying rules, 

• it eftablifhes principles. It traces up righ^ 

^ondu£t intq a few radical difpofitions, 

whichjj 
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which, when once fully fonned, are the 
aaturat'^fources of correfpondent temper 
and adion. To implant thefe difpofitions, 
then, is thfe leading objeQ: of what we may 
venture to call the Scripture philofophy. 
And as the heart muft be the feat of that 
which is to influence the whole tnan, fo it 
is chiefly to the heart that the holy Scrip- 
tures addrefs themfelves. Their objeft is 
to make us love what, is rights rather than 
to occupy our underilandings with its 
theory. Knowledge puffeth up^ fays one of 
our divine inftru6lors, but it is Love that 
edifieth. And the principle which is here 
aflfumed, will.be found mod ftridly true, 
that if a love of goodnefsbe once thorough- 
ly imjilanted, we fhali not need many 
rules } but we Ihall aft aright from what we 
may almofl: call a noble kind of infUnd, 
^* If thine eye be fingle,'* fays our Saviour^ 
** thy whole body fliall be full of light/' 
Our religion, as taught in the Scripture, 
does, in this very inftance, evince its 
lieavenly origin. St. Paul, whofe jpecuUar 

p 4 pro- 
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province it feems to have been, to exphin^ 
as it were fdentifically^ the great dQ<anaea 
pf his mailer, gives us a definition ^o£ 
Chriftianity, which cut-does at ohce in 
brevity, in fullnefs, and even in fyftematic 
j5xa£i:nefs, all which has been achieved in 
the art of epitomizing^ . by the greateft 
mailers of human fcience, — iFaitb which 
worketh by lonjc. 

.It is not too much to aiHrm, that thi^ 
expreffion fubilantially contains the whol^ 
fcope and tenor 'of both Teilaments ; the 
fubilance of ^ ail morality, and the very life 
and foul of human virtue and happinefs. 
A want of attention to. what St. Paul means 
hjfaifhi too generally makes the fenfe of 
the paflage be overlooked. But the well* 
directed ftudent will difcei:n^ that St, Paul 
aflumes exa£lly what has been intimated 
above, that God's objefl: in Revelation, is 
hot merely to convey his wi//, but aHb to 
manifeil Vimfelf; not merely to promul^te 
laws for reilraining or regulating condud^ 
but to difplay his own nature and attributes^ 
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jb as to bring back to himfelf the hearts 
and affed;ions of fallen man;' '^Lnd thar^ 
accordingly, he mefins by &ith^.the effecii 
tual and impreffive apprehenfion of God^ 
|hus manifeflied* In his language, it is 
m)t a notion of the intelled, nor a tradition 
coldly refiding in the recpUefkion, which 
the Scriptures exhibit, but an a^ual per^ 
iiaaiion of the divine realities. It is, in 
Ibort, fuch a convi&ion of what is revealed, 
as gives it an efficacy equal, for every prac- 
tical purpofe, to that which is derive4 
through the evidence of our fenfes. 
' Faith, theQ, in St. Baul's language, is 
ir^Ugion in its fimpleft, inward principle. 
It is the deep and efficacious impreffion, 
which the maaiifeftadon-of Go^, made to 
us in ' Scripture, ought in all reafon to 
produce in our hearts j but which it does 
not produce until, in anfwer to our eameft 
prayer, his holy Spirit " opens, as it were, 
f ' our hearts,'* to receive the things which 
are thus prefented to our minds. When 
the unfeen realities .pf religion are able tp 

dq 
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do more with us than the : tempting objefts 
pf this vifibl^ -world, • thefn, and not before, 
is the dirine grace of faith re^ly formed 
liiTithm U8. 

That this is the fcripturai idea of fdkh^ 
will appear at once, from a perufal of that 
moft interefting portion of Scripture, the 
eleventh chapter to the Hebrews. The 
definition, with which the- chapter com- 
mences, ftates this precife notion : — " Faith 
is th& fubfiantiatim of things hoped for, 
the dem&nfiretim of things not feen.*^** 
And the inftances adducfed are moft Xatif- 
feClory exemplifications. ^^ By faith, Noah, 
being warned of Cod of things not feen a$ 
j-et, being moved with fear, prepared * an 
ark," &c, " By faith, Mofes fqrfook 
Egypt, not fearing the WTath of the king, 
for he endured as feeing hijn .who is inv}- 

* I thus venture to ftrengthen • the pxprc0ioas in 
the aiithoffeed tranflatjon, in order to convey foipe 
clearer idea of the original terms, which, as the beft 
critics allow, have) perhaps, a force to which i?o 
PogU(b words can ^o juft Ice. 
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fible/' «< With the heart/^ fays St. Paul/ 
^* man believeth unto righteoufnefs ;'* that 
is^ when the infinitely awful and inexpref- 
fibly engaging views of God, manifefting 
himfelf in the Scripture^ as our Creator, 
Redeemer, (and San6:ifier, really and ^ 
feftually imprefs themfelves on our* hearts, 
fo as to become the paramount principle 
of inward and outward condiidt ; then, and 
not before, we are, in the Scripture fenfe, 
)DeIiever$. < And this £cdth, if real, muft 
produce love; for, when our niinds and 
jiearts are thus imprefTed, our aifeftions 
muft of neceffity yield to that . impreffion* 
If virtue, faid a heathen, could be feen 
with human eyes, what ailoniihing love 
Vrould it excite in us! St. Paul's divine 
faith: realizes this very idea. If Mofes 
>^ endured zs feeing him who is invifible,*' it 
could only be, becaufe, in feeing God, he 
beheld what filled up his whole foul, and 
fo engaged his hopes and fears, but, above 
all, his love, as to^ raife hipi above the Ipw 
allurements of the world, and the puny 

menaces 
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menaces of mortals. It is faid of him^ 
that ", he accounted evea the reproach of 
Chrift greater riches than the treafur^spf 
Egypt;'* a prefereiice wWch irapiiesvthe 
ftrongefl: €^edhn^ as well as the deepeft 
€onvidion. ^ His cafe, then,- clearly illuf- 
trates what St. Paul iays of faith working 
by love ; his apprehenfion of God being 
fo deep and lively, as to fix his fupreme • 
love on that fupreme exc^Hence, which 
was thus, as it were, viiible to his i^d } 
the current of his temper, and the courJfe 
of his adioiis, followed 1^ paramount 
dire^on of his heart. 

1 he Scripture then, in reality, does not 
io much teucb us bmv to be virtuous, as^ 
if we com{iy with its intention, adisuallf 
makes us fo; . It is St. Paul's arguuient 
through the Epiftle to the Ilovians, that 
i&ven the nfusft perfe£^ code of laws which 
could be given, would fall infinitely ihorl: 
of our exigencies, if it only gave the rules, 
fcidiout infpirijig the difpofition. . 

. The 
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' The law of Moies had horded admiraUe 
moral precepts, and even the fages^Of *fee 
heathen world had found out many ex-^ 
tcilem maxhns; but, an ihfpiridng prln« 
ciple^ by which men might be made to love 
g()odnefs, as well as to know it, was thac 
of which the Gentiles, and, in fome niea^ 
fure, the Jews alfo, ftood in need* And 
to furnifh this principle, by infpiring fuciv 
^ ftuth in God, as mull produce lore to^ 
God, and, by producing love to God, 
become operative ih every fpecies of virtue^ 
is avowedly the fuprenie objeOt of the 
Gofpel of Chrift. 

And, therefore, it is, that the Scripture 
reprefents to us /ads, and doftrines founded 
on fadts, rather than theories ; becaufe h&4 
are alone fitted to work on the heart. In 
theories, the underftanding afts for itfelfy 
in apprehending fa^, it ads fubferviendy 
lo the higher powers of the foul, merely 
furnilhing to the affedions thofe objefts fot* 
which they naturally look ; and diftiaguUh* 
ing falfe and feduftive appearances from 

real 
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real fources of deUght and. comfort* Iii 
tbtis^ way the iacred Scriptures make the 
fuUeft ufe of our rational powei-s, uniformly 
prefenting fuch fafls, as grow clearer the 
mote feverely they are examined : com* 
pletely fatisfying our underftandings, as to 
their aptnefs to the great purpofe of work- 
ing on pur hearts, and^ on the whole, mak-» ^ 
ing our religion as reafonable^ as if^ like 
mathciifiatical truth, it had been excluiively 
addrefled to our intelleft ; while its influ* 
ence on the rightly difpofed heart gives 
fuch an iflw&rd proof of its divinity, as no 
merely rational fcheme could, in the nature 
cff things, poffefs. 

Let, then, the royal pupil be carefully 
taught, that Chriftianity is^not to be examin* 
ed, nor the facred Scriptures perufed, as if 
they were merely to be believed, and remem* 
bered, and held in fpeculative reverence* 
But, let it rather be impreffed upon her, 
that the holy Scriptures are God's great 
m^ans of producing in her heart, that awe 
of bis prdence, that reverence of his ma» 

jefly. 
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jefty, that delight in his infinite perfedionsi 
that prafHcal :affe£tionate knowledge of the 
only true God, and of Jefus Chrift whom 
•he has fent, which conftitutes the re/i^ the 
peachy xJa^ftrenph^ the light ^ the confolation, 
erf every foul which attains to it. Let her 
^taught to regard the oracles of God« 
not merely as a light to • guide her fteps^ 
b\;it, as a facred &re to animate and invigo* 
rate her inmoft foul. A purifying Same; 
like that upon the altar, from whence the 
feraph conveyed the cosd to the lips of the 
prophet, who cried out, ** Lo ! this hath 
touched my Ups^ and mine iniquity is takcvL 
away, and my fin is purged." 
. That fear of God, which the Scripture, 
when ufed as it ought, never fails to in- 
fpire, is felt by the pqfleflbr to be effential 
.wifdom ; and that, love of God, which it is 
no lefs fitted to excite, is equally acknow^ 
ledged by him, whom it influences, to be 
at once eflential virtue, and effential hap- 
pinefs ; ^d both united, are foutid to be 
that pure element ia which rational intelli'- 

gences 
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gences are formed to live, and out of 
which they muft ever be perturbed ^md 
miferable. > 

But, to make the Scnpture thuis effica*- 
cious, it mufl be ftudied according, to the; 
will of him who gave iu . Itis (aid of our 
Saviour in the . inftance o£ his difciplies,"?*^ 
*^ Then opened he their uhderftandings, tint 
they might underlland the Scriptures ;? 
^d it is laid of Lydia, Saint Paul's firil cooi- 
vert at Philippi, " That the Lord opened 
her heart, to attend to the things which 
were fpokenof Paul/* We read of others 
of whom it is obferved, ** The Gofpel was 
preached, but it did not profit them,, be^ 
caufe it W91S not mixed with faith in them 
that heard it/* What follows? evident!)^ 
that the Scripture, to be read effedually, 
mufl be read devoutly ; with eameft and 
conftant prayer to him whofe word it is, 
that he would fo imprefs it on our hearts^ 
by his good fpirit, that it may indeed be^- 
come the power of God unto fahration; 
" If any man lack wifdom, let him alk it of 

God,** 



God,*' fey» Bt/Janes^-^^^frhg-^vfilhta afl 
titw Ubj^ralljr; laid sipbimc^dlr liftt^ anduit 

JBAU one :gits^ ijieoiika^ 
ttnitir rimaias to be aQeiitiaD»iL44i'29iat it 
ftddi^ffisis jui not inanely as ignorant^ imt 
fts pi^judked and corrupt ;v as aeefing not 
merdy inftnx&ien, J^ut refoenatiQiL Tins 
reforaiation can :be accompftifliffiij tbefe 
prefudices arid* .tbe& cotiupdow ^saa' be 
removed, cmly iby diviae |»»v«r% :It iis a 
firar crea^n of .^the tfianl, reqmringy no 
k& than, its M>i%ihal formatian, the hand 
f)£ the xihrihe arfiifken ^ Xbef natural 
nmn reeetveeh'mot the things of th^^fpixit 
of God ; thej are ifooHfiinels nxito |him.^ 
God mitfl: jrereal diem i)y hk %uit-; 
he.muflprodBce daye difpofitSon to receive 
rtfaenu 

To this end no^kind of previotas iknow* 
fedge is .more^condiidve than the know- 
ledge of ourfdves as fadlen, depraved, and 
fadpkis creatures ; and, therefor^, abfolutely 
squiring. foQie fuch gracbns intsTpofidoa 
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utour laybui^ as'diat vtuthdie Scnpturd 
Ckfieis. ,:£xaiftly as the malady is felt, will 
the remedy be valued ; *axidf confequeiitl]]^ 
no inlbru'Aioi^canbe more indi^eofable for 
the rD|^l ^pl> dian that which tends t<f 
io^i;efi Ml her mind, that is thisrdped (he 
ftands 0Dt;a level widi the meaaeft of h^jr 
felbw^creaimm. That, from the natural 
comiptioff of every .human heart, whatever 
MEuahfe ^vfl^tt an individual may pofiefe^ 
each earnet about with htm a toot of bitter- 
ae&, wluch,\ if not connteraded by the 
above weans, will fpread itfeif through the 
whole foul, disfigure the cbarader, and 
diforder the fife; diat this maUgnant 
principle^ while predominant, wfll admit 
but of a ihadowy and delufive femblance 
of virtue, which temptation ever diffipates^ 
and froin which the heart never receives 
feKd comfort. Who can enumerate^ the 
hourly calannties which the proud, the fi^ 
willed, the voluptuous, are infiiSmg on 
themfelves ; which rend and lacerate the 
bofom^ while no "eye perceives it ? Who 

can 



ian eiprefs the daily difappomtment, the 
alternate fever and lafiitude of him, whofe 
heart knows of no^ reft, but what this dif* 
ordered world (isfrr ^Sot^ ^ ^ 

Who then is happy ? He alone, whether 
prince or fu%B,'\9ha, t&ough the powexi- 
fUi and falutary jnfiuence Df c$v»led rieli* 
gioA on bis hearty isia imfxreff^ wiA^hings 
^ir!fi&!e,^ ti> fifS fui^endf ,to the^tlSfficudes 
of mortality : who fo beEeres zoStf&i^iiihzt 
is contained in the Bible, as to make God his 
refUge,' hte Sa^idur his tillft, and'tnle prtic- 
tical holiilefe the dhief object ofiiis plirfui^. 
To ftich a one his Bible, and his'cldfet, zxt 
^aP eounterpoiffe* to all ^the tthh and the vio- 
Vkii^U> whitli :hi knky be ^pof^. " ThoU 
^fej^kle them f^i^vity,'' fays thePfahnift, 
i-^bjf'tWne own prtfence, from ihe provofe- 
4ng c^all tnen ; tboa flialt keep them fecret- 
if iti thy patiUon, from the Stxift H 
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* 4. . . • 4 

'^ f £r Sdvpmt Evidences tf CbH/Hanhy..'*^ 
XytChiliiatt iUBpm feeuliarfy adupMf 
fa tbi EUgenaes ef Man; and ^eiaiUf 
taiaUsediofi^^ iie De^A ef MMim 

If Cfariftstmjiy vt&t esexsimA mtb attiSQ- 
jdon and Kfl^dour, it woul^ be found t» 
«mt(da irr^fiftiUe ieyidetttie -i^ its Hsmi^ 
.origin. ^Thpfe who, ha?e formed condaiiod 
ftrdins of argument in ils iiip|^rt» l^ye, jip 

jdoubt^ 0fteb effisSied v]in7. vatoi^e puipirfiitr 
J3ut it 18 ceartainvthat copfi^n ttay be 
^mmed in a much, fiitfpler tai^iipjb 111 

ia^ k would. irt|)ly; a::/w)r mfoaahfe 

charge againft Cbriftianity, if its prMJi 
were of fucb a nature, that none but 
fcholars or pfailofophers could feel their con* 
dttiivenefs. 

■ ' • '» A book 



' wfttbook mfisf in tbe ,WQf{4 puf^prtfag 
to coataifir tbe^ autbepdk: reGor4% and ao^ 
tboritadve pnadples c^ the oae true reli* 
gioa. It 10 obvioufly the wof k. not of oae 
perfon, or of one age# hs^ earikft pages, 
on tlht contrsHry, are, beyond) all fober quef* 
tion, the rood; andent ;vritnxgs in the 
vorid:; vhi|e^it3 later par^ wemc<mfefledL]f 
eompoliBd. at a tjme muck ynihm the fimite 
of hiftoric cetainty) a time indeed, with 
which we are better acquainted than with 
any other period in the retrofye^ of ancient 
l^tory; and which, like a diftant aninenc^ 
Imghtly iUwnaiated by the rijA of the fon^ 
18. diffindly feen, while intermodinte tra^ 
aie iavolved ia inqienetrable w&. 

Againft the authority of this molL in^ 
tereftiog voiwhe, nnmberle& obje&iona 
hatebeen raifed. Bctt^ who has yet dearly 
mJi Tatiaiaaorily fliewn^ how ita. eziflence, 
m the £»m it bears, can be raisbnaUy acs- 
countedfor, on the fuppbf^tion of ks: ffaz^ 
jfioufiieCi h That a. fisries of records prigi 
nadng fo varioufly both as to time, occafion, 

Q 3 and 



Jind circKiirflance, fiiould- mVblve '0nie 
obfcurity <)r <]iiQeuhyi on-ev^fl im ibme-IHi 
ftancee^ appfti^t incoAgniky^ is ftii^li^no 
taufe o{ Pfoniert an^d^ thsit tbefe Ih6yi4 
be dwelt upon ^d eicaggerated, by p^rfotnf 
hoftileto the i^rindptes M^hi'eh the volume 
contains, and whkh iti& truth would 4sfta« 
blifli, is moifc naturaL But^- wluch of thofe 
obje&ors has ever been able to fubftitute a 
fyftem iefs liable to obje^li^n ? Have any 
of them-gi^^n a fastisfaftory folutiou' of 
the unparalleled difikulties which c^dg 
^yir hypoth^fis > h Wbidk of them has et/iea 
^ttemjited fully to explaiii the'fimple phae» 
nomenoa of futh a volume being in the 
world, on tha* fiippcifitto^ o£:£ibricatioii <>s 
inipofture ? ' • .:!•«: :•?..• 

T' This book divides utfolf imor vg[o great 
jk^rtionis^ the firft contaSning ^e aceatiatioF 
A ' preparaftMy rcEgtwi, gwen . to a TiiBf^. 
•nation ^ t^ latter defcfHsing i3itf ootnpletion 
^f^tke f<:heme, fo far as to fit this religion 
4br general benefit, an^L uiiUmited diffi^oni 
, Refpeft^ng 
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&efpe£Ung the fiHt great portion, which 
we call the Old TeftameUt, the leading 
features appear peculiarly ftrikihg« In 
this book alone, 4^^^^g thofe age^ was 
maintained that firft great truth, of there 
being only one living and true God; which^ 
though now fo uhiverfally acknowledged^ 
was then unconceived by the politefl: nations, 
and mofl: accompliflied philofopherSt And 
re^fting both portions of this book, but 
efpedally the latter, known by the name of 
the New Teftament, this no lefs interefting 
remark is to be made, that, in every efien« 
tial point, nearly the iame view is taken of 
man's weaknefles and wants, of the nature 
of the human mind, and what is neceffiury 
to its eafe and comfort, as is taken by the 
wifefl heathen philofophers } with this moft 
important different, however, that the 
chief good of man, that pure perenmol men* 
tat bappinefs^ about which they ib much 
difcourfed, after which they fo eagerly 
panted? but of which they fo confe&dly 

Q 4 ' ^uled. 



fba\6d^ h here fpcken of fubflandally^ in 
their Aodbn dF it^ ss a bleffing a&uaily 
p^lfejjidr and tba feding of it defcr3>ed ia ^ 
liich hn^age aB bears, fa fkr as it is pofi 
fiUe for hucuur etpreffioM to bear^ tho^ftamp 
<>f co(i9fcip\3S^trathaiuLiuifi^hifi}cated nature. 
May we be ailb wec(, in ^s ccmneyion^ 
to gire a &jper&iial' Iketch of the defe&9 
hi the fyftem of the ancient philoTopher^ j 
ThebiUefiil a life to come vriis confinecl 
to a few, and eren in them this belief wa3 
highly difeaiivet Thofe who aflerted it^ 
maintained it only in, a fpecolative and 
fceptical way i and it would not be eafy to 
produce an inftance 'of. their ufing any 
do&rine of rewards and pnmflmients in a 
future flate^ as thar infirunmrit in ^ramottiag 
virtue. They decorated their fyftem ixdth 
beautiful fayings, on the immortality of the 
foul ; but they did not fupport it upon this 
baiist There was, therefore, no foundation 
to their fabric. Poetry^ indeed, had her 
£Iyiium and her Tartarus« |t appear^ 

however. 
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hefwever, that the fbihfipby of Qreec^ a&d 
&ome,m ^ropbrtion as it advanced, dimi* 
ntflied the ftreoigth of the impreffion which 
the poets had made on the minds of the 
vulgar; and thus the very religion of the 
fages tended to leflen among the people the 
fenfe of a future refponfibility. 

The ancient philofophers had no idea of 
nvhat we defi^ate by the name of the grace 
4md mercyi of Godi They had fome con* 
eeption of his bounty, of hh providential 
cane, of all his natural perfe&ions ; and, of 
fome even of hi$ moral excdiencies ; for 
example, of his benevolence and juftice. But, 
their united wifdom never framed a fen« 
tence like that in which die true God was 
revealed to Mo£ies : ^^ The Lord, the Lord 
.^od, merciful and gracious,, forgiving ini* 
quity, tranfgrel&on, and fin, and tha|E will 
by no means clear the guilty." Jt is on 
this part of the charader of God, that^the 
Scripture is fo abundantly full. This ig« 
lioran(^e of the mercy of God aflbciated 
itfelf in the Heathens, with much other 

religious 
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religious and moral bliild&efs. From thid 
ignorance, that God was merciful^ their 
onlymeitps of perfuading themfelves that 
they were in his favour, was to aiTume that 
they were upright* And, who can eftimate 
the moral confcquences of an habitual effort 
to reprefent to ourfelyes all our own ac» 
tions^ as not having any of the guilt of 
fin, and as not impeaching our claims to 
the juflice of the Almighty } The lofty fen* 
timent, th^it they were thenifelves a ipectet 
of Gods^ wa&ibmettmes Ported to, at once 
)a$ a fource of felf-^complacency, and as the 
fuppofed means of virtue. The Stoic af- 
feded to life fuperior to the temptalions of 
the body, to foar above all limfe .of guih, 
and all dread of pain, by the aid of an ex« 
travagant, and almoft atheiftical fentimen^ 
which was oppoiite to common-fenfe^ and 
fubverfive of all true humility, a quality 
which is the very bafis of Chriitian wt^^^ 
He was his own God : for he affumed to 
himfelf to be aUe, by his own l^lrength, if 

t . he 
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be would i^utNiexer^ it, to ^umph oyer 
fortune p in other '^rds; over PkDvidence, 
over pain, fear, and death itfelf ; and to 
life, by the fame Urength, inta a participa- 
tion of the nature of - the EtemaL Thut^ 
as an emiirent writer has obfexred, ^^ thofe 
who endeavoured to cure voluptuoufhe&y 
reforted to pride as the means of virtue/' 
In the latter ages, indeed, not a few appear 
to have been at once dated by Stoical piide,' 
and diflblved in Epicurean lozury. 

Their dodrine even of a Providence, 
conneded as it was with the merely mun^^ 
danefyftem, led to much mifconception of 
the nature of true morality, and to. grofs 
fuperftition* From ignorance of future re- 
tribution^ they imagined that virtue and 
vice;:pecaved then: exad recompence ^i^^. 
They w^e religious, therefore, even to 
fuperftition, in . afluming tl^e exiftence . of 
providential interferences in the cafe of the 
commiifion of palpable crimes; and they 
^ere tempted to efteem thofe fi^ons, how^ 

ever 
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omr GiSoiy tn h^ oo ofeocfai :4fe<fttar Gcioi 

. Sncfaf fpf>6atr ito liftive fteen Tome tuf .tittt 
duef: defihiflwrifls of. ths faeadieit SfOisxtLy 3 
^flmr^liick: flafongi)! poiots out the wtat 
p£ &cfa> at Uglit asi that whick the Gofpel 
af&tfd&/ Tli^phslofQi^BB.tIicin&Iv6s &enx«d 
Qoaficjotis of .fottc (^veat defe^^. aod: thiaii th^ 
yefjfr mekmbnr >^^idk dhriftiaiiiliy has fiir-r 
niflied, fupplicdlaU that wa& itecsflkry to 
man^ ancL cooiei recoininexuied: hy the ac- 
kmnrl^dgedi aoccafion for it. 

Haw ArSdng- date the peculiarities^, hofw 
ebmbus the fuperiority, which eveii oa a 
firft attentive peru&Iy Bl ttie loifid of tb^ 
ferbus rradet of the Scriptuve l Bat. \H|at 
infidel writer has: .ib. mach^ as taken its 
mofl cd>vi0os. hBis into {bber confidecsb* 
iieni wha has attempted to e^cpkiin hfm 

* A flriking iitftance of this diTpofition to abufie 
tli€ dodrine of Providence, was exliibited* in thie f^cecK 
of Nicias tcrhis foHict^y after tlicy\wcic. defeated at 
Syracufe. 
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^ writers y^^lfie ^d T^fliM^e&t HiquM 
Smer ts-^hef- Have ^one * -from; all th^ 
*hftew in ^tfe'' WbrMj hot only m irhahtair?« 
teg fo pyjfe i tneology, but itl conhefKng 
%itji if a '^iafionsQ Mtory, throi%li vAuxSi 
tliat ^e6Io^''j»^es *s- a?<fh2aft,'^ Khdii* 
■tfegefiier ^fia^'idehtlfying^^tfelf <«itk that- 
*R^hole -fyftem, -^vA and 'religious'i '•"Th& 
%iKor J, involving fepeimt8n3 evMits, hxtsf 
te" a TeefoA ^y' the ' wflfid ittficfel ' ioulA 
,*€)*& 'it idtfibik 'fttamihate)ri; •''"Bttlit Ifiin 
•who pretwiyi^td--eandour, aftfenwfly con- 
^ef^thefe recbrdsj and tSy If^Tie^dth pro^- 
left even: ah 6utlfe of Jewllfi hiftory/'from 
'HrlMch- ^hofe «iiracuIoius interpotitJohs fliaSl 
%e*-fc6nfifteHfly deluded. ^ There are fefts 
•fe fijfe«ttrnttion vrhich camidtf)e^rptitedT 
^hfe Jews iieceSfariiy \harihg a^Kftory as 
*W€91 as other nations. Letrfie^bet mfidef^ 
^en, ^deavoui* to make out fdr tiiem ^ 
%ypothetic hiftory, in wliich, ^leaving ovk 
trtrj thing tniraculous, aflthe felf-evident 
'phaenomena Ihall be accounted for mth, 
pMlofophic- plaufibility . ff this be poffibie, 

why 
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Siihy has it not been attei^pted ? .But if thH 
be really impradic^ibley If la^^ii^ ff thelf 
events do «£lually fQ taake up the bbdy of 
thdr national ; hiftoryi that np hiftoif 
would be left, if they were to be tak^ 
away ; then let fome farther theory . b? 
devifed, to explain how a hiftory, thus exr 
clufivety (Iran^, ihbuld ftand conneded 
with a theology as-- ^xclufively true ? Let 
the fober , deift prove^ if he can, that k 
was un'vrorthyof the God of iiatuire to^ 
diitinguilh,^ by fuch extnu)rdiiiary inters 
ferences, ^at nation, which alone, of a^ 
the nations of the earthy acknowledged 
him; or let him feparate, if he be ablo^ 
that national recognition of die true God 
from their belief of thofe diftinguifliing io* 
terpolitions. If they alone acknowledged 
the rightful foverei^ of the imiyerfe, who 
believed that that fovereign had fignalfy 
xnanifeited himfelf in their bdialf, can the 
deift (hew that the belief of the events 
was not eflential to the acknowledgment 
of the fuppofed author of them ? Or will 

he 



h^ iffexX, that the\.eftablifement of flich a 
tmth amongft. that ipegple, who have finc^ 
skftuaUycClai^^numcafed it to ;fp;many other 
men, perhaps . to all, d€ift$ not excepted^ 
who really dp embrace it ; I fay, will he 
foberly affert that fuch a purpofe -did nol 
jtkilly and confiflently warrant the very kind 
of interpofitip^ij^ . which theJQWiih hiftory 
prefents ? , 

But let the bonetl ihfidel, , if fi^ch there 
be,, take further into the account the 
manner in which the maintainer$ of th^ 
one true God have acted upon that be- 
lief. Let him examine the principles of 
the'Jewifli tnoralifis^ and fee where elfe, 
in the ancient world, the. genuine interefts 
bf virtue are (b practically provided for. 
Let him read the fublime and moft cordial 
effWioni of the Old Teftament poets^ and 
&y, where elfe the Author of Being, and 
^f all good, is fo fully recognized, or fa 
fuitably adored? Let him confider the 
expoftulation of the prophets^ and the felf- 
critninating records of the hijioriansy and 

5 find 
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find for them any ihadow dt parallel lii 
the hiftory of mankinds Let the man xaf 
genius obferve how the mmdft of the writers 
were elevated, on what a ftrong and fteady 
pinion they foared. Let the man of virtue 
refled how deeply their hearts were en- 
gaged ; and let the mail of Uamtng com^^ 
pare what he reads here with all that has 
come from Heathen poets> fages, or law* 
givers; and then, let it be foberly pro- 
nounced, whether it is conceivable that all 
this fhould exift, without fome adequate 
caufe, and, whether any caufe can be fo 
rationally afligned, as that which their ve- 
nerable lawgiver has himfelf exprefied, in 
terms the moft critically appoiite, and the 
moft imaflFeaedly impreffive ? *' Alk now," 
&ys he, '^ of the days that are paft, which 
*^ were before thee, fmce the day that God 
*^ created man upon earth ; and afk from 
** the one fide of heaven to the other, whe- 
•' ther there hath been any fuch thing^f 
^^ this great thing is, or hath been heard 
** like it ? Did ever people hear the vcuce 
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^\ of God, fy0aikiiig out of the toidft dt 
^^ Act &e as thbu hail hekrd, aad KVet 
^\ or/has t^od aflayed to go sitid t^ef tiifii k 
** jpatito from the ihidft of another^ iiatio*, 

^* by. temptations^ tyfigns^ and4)y wcAiv 

». - 

ders, and by war, aiid by an out-ftretcfted 
arm, and by jgreat terrors^ accordmg to 
*«. Sill that Ae Lord your God ciid IFot yo^ 
*^ in Egypt, before your eyes? . Unto thee 
" it was &ewn that the Lord He & <xod; 
** tb6re is none elfe befide tim. .feiowi 
** th^efofe, this day, and confideif it iii 
^*- diine heart, that the Lord He is Godf 
*' in faeaveia. above, and upon the eitrth lie* 
**- neath, Ihere is hone elfe/* ^ ' ; 

If foch be t?he Inevitable cblfclufi<in i^- 
fpeainjg the Old Teftattifent, ho% mutft 
taore irreriM>le muft be t^e inipreflioh 
ttode by the New ! . The peculiju-ity which 
xf^ adverted to above, ought, eveh in the 
eye of a philosophical inquirer, to tengage 
deep attention% I mean, that thit to which 
hilafben &geB pointed, as the. oiily ^luAbld 
d^jeift of hiittian pUrfuit, is, in this^Wojader-^ 

\ tOL.U R ful 
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fttl volume, defcribed a3 matter oi p$Jfe^ 
{ton. Here, and here- only, amo^xgit aU 
the records of human feeKngs, is bappinefi 
ferioufly claimed, and confiftently exempli^ 
jSied. To th^ importance of this point, 
vitnefs is borne by every wifli which a hu* 
n^ah being forms^ and by every figh which 
heaves his bofom. But, it is a fad, per- 
haps not yet fufficiently adverted to, tjut 
at no period da beatheh fages feem . iq 
firongly to have fe|t tl)e utter inefficiency 
of all their fcbeme^ for attaning this 
obje£k, as at the period v^en the light of 
Chriftianity diffufed itfelf through the earth. 
Cicero, that brighteft of Roman lumina- 
ries,, had not only put his countrymen in 
|>ofleffioA of the fubftance of Grecian wif* 
dom,. to whicb his own rich eloquence gave 
new force and luftre, but he had adde4 
thereto the deep refults of his own obferva^ 
lions, during a life of the moft diverfified 
experience, in a period the moft eventful* 
And, to this point, he uniformly brings aU 
bis difquifitions, that man can only be 

happy 
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bap)>y by i tmtfuejl over bimfelff by foihe 
efltergetic pnaciple of wifdom and virtue 
fo eftablHhed in his bofom^ as to make 
him habitually fuperior to every wrong 
paffiouy to every crimitial or weak defire^ 
to the attra&ion$ of pleafure» and the 
ihocks of csUamity. But it was not Cicero 
only, who reftedin this conclufion : Horace^ 
^he gay eft of the Latin poets, is little leis 
.^cplkdt in his acknowledgment, that man 
ihould then oidy find eafe when- he had 
learnt the ait tffijingy in a moral finfcj from 
bimfelf* 

To ^ fentiment of a great philofopher 
and poet, let us add that of a no le& emi* 
nent hiftorian. Polybius &ys, ^^ It feems 
<^ that men, who, in the practice of craft 
*^ and fubtilty, exceed all other animals^ 
*^ may, with good reafon, be acknowledged 
" tol>e no lefs depraved than they; for 
*^ other animals are fubfervient only to the 
^ appetites of the body, and by them are 
^^ led to do wrong. But men, who have 
«* aUb fentunent to guide them, are guilty 

112 "-pf 
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, ^^ of HI cQhdu^i:,^ not le&;.tl9X)Ogii tbe aim^ 
^^ x)f tbfib aoplred reafon^ lika(i ii^om the 
^^ iwcejof th^T mtunl defuw^J'^ 't 

AlAottgh^ (therefore the do&rina oF 

tenet pescujiar td !l^€V^i«>ny fince it U the 
fi&li^ alone DRhich taachesi : hair iin entereA 
jatixT: Jlie : world, and 'desiihy "^ ^m^ ^il/m 
sttiendant wo^ and mi&Kes^ byiin ; 4}|ptigk 
ic ]s.tfatfe,2donc( ithiat ivs u^^ the^ pib^ 
fctxrity^and '^onlufiGn lydthkh thaee ism thk 
und^rl^ai^Btg d£ ihe^ xiaturai mki^ dife 
crookednefs of his will, aiid the difbrdardf 
Ins ja&iEtions ; though it is iherb alone 
•dial wd areied to the .origin^ and) b)dfied 
be God, to. the nemedy of tUs diieoife, in 
lliat renewal of; our nature, which it is^thb 
peeufiar office of the holy Spirit to eSkSt'i 
jycty the< wiiar. and more difcerhiag amon^ 
the heathens both felt and dckaowiedged, 
in no inconfiderable degree^ die thing Ikfetf. 
Thar experienced not a httle ^ the general 
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* Hampton's Polybius, Book 17* p. ^93- 
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weighs and butthdn of the: effc% tiipi^B 
lbey'\rere^iliU fRXxded airf.'am&Qiidedia 
tHor itxqitky lafter^ tl^e caufeu Jiad that 
comiimal; dJiapjMiintment here/ was: an ad^ 
4itiana( ibiiircfe^ of -CDnviiftiofi!^ .that the 
iaakic^:>^h&dL !the]^ paintsfl . ih the' deepeft 
foioiinz^ pfrlangaage,. 'did ^iaSt. Thejt 
feeni^ tor. ha^ a p^ceptio%^ that there 
vms iA obj^ fombwhet^, whicii might re» 
ihedy/ tiieib^ diijordai^^ aid the& infirmities^ 
fati^y thefe dk&is, and) bnflg: lall ijieir 
thoughts and {ackildes into a ^due/<rf)edience 
fiend haqspy jregnla^io&£ : Tbe^ Ijad a dawn** 
ingbn theirminck^ that a capacity for faaji^ 
fdne&'^^Bi^asrtnot entiirel^^ loft, n^ tfaebbje£{ 
to filt and &tisfyit quite ,^£ of reachii Icl 
Bi&j. they felt tbe* greatnefs: oflhe human 
mn^P buttbey fdH dti^ks a vaft vacmty, ift 
urtiich) altfar ^U) they: cbuLd: fmd nothing 
^^iidN ph^ilMi!iSvC(f:haj)p^nds and realities 6f 
mifery, . : ' . ' • . 

- To thdifedi^p-tDned complaints^ in which 
1^' fyiftS' and conditions, of men. united; 
lESuittiaiiit^ comes forward to. make the 
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firft j»t)pofitions of relief* She recognizes 
every want and weaknds predfely as. thefe 
£iges reprefented it ^ and ihe confidently 
offers die very remedy for which they fo 
loudly called. Her profefled ot^ed is to 
eftabUfli, in tbe^human siihd^ thatcoHataral 
principle of virtuous and happy fuperiority 
to every thing earthly, fenfual, or felfifii, oil 
which philofophy had fo long fixed it^ 
anxious, but hopelefs defiires, and to* which 
alone it looked for real fefidty. ^ 
"> in this view, then, Chriftianity refts her 
preteafiohs, not merely on hiftorical evi^ 
dences, however fatisfadory, nor on the fide- 
lity of fuccei&ve tranfcribers, however capa* 
jt^le of proof; but, on a much mofe internal, 
and even more conclufive title, its ex(}ui'i> 
fite correipondence to the exigences of huw 
xian nature, as illuftrated by the wifeft of 
all ages and nations, and as felt by every 
rcflefting child of mortality. 

Let, then, the deepeft fentiatoiits of hea** 
then phibfophers and poets, refpe£Hhg 
human natute, be difpafiionately conipared 

trith 
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yviih lihofe expreflions of our blefled Savi* 
our, in which he particularly defcribes the 
l)enefits to be enjoyed by his £iithful fol- 
lowers ; and let it be judged, whether there 
fe not fuch a correfpondence between what 
they wanfy and what he frofejjes to be/lowy 
as occurs in no other inftance in the inteU 
leftual world.— jR^ for their fouls, is what 
they anxioufly fought: and, a burning 
feter of the mind, in which corroding care, 
infatiable defire, perpetual diiappointment; 
unite in torturing, is the malady of which 
they uniformly complain. Is it not then 
wonderful to hear our Saviour fo admiraibly 
adapt his language to their very feelings ? 
^ Come unto me," fays he, " all ye that 
•* labour, and are heavy laden, and I will 
^* give you r^'?.— Take my yoke upon you, 
^ and learn of me, and ye Ihall find re^ 
*^ to your fouls." — ^' He that drinketh of 
<* this water, ihaU thirft again," intimating 
by this very exprellion, the infuf&dency 
ef every thing earthly to £itisfy the mind, 
♦• :but he thsrt drinketh of the water that I 

R4 '^ftall 
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^^ ihall give him, ihall never thirilr; btit 
^f thQ water that I fliall give, Ihatl be in him 
« a yfeU'of water fpringing up intp everlaft- 
•Mnglife," 

"V^hqever is acquainted with tl^^e lan- 
guage of the ancient philosophers muft fee^^ 
. that in thefe expreilions our Saviour m^ets- 
their wifhes j we do not mean to fay, that 
they had or cou^d have any right appre-» 
henfions of that preUminary abafement 
which the Scripture calla repentance, and 
which was to put them in pofieiSpn of th^ 
reft and peace for which they fought, and 
which Chrift does adually b^ftow, Wq 
do not mean to fay, that the pride of uUt 
aflii^ed nature could allow the^ to fee 
that they were indeed objed$ ai pure 
mercy on the part of God ; and that their 
fenowle^ge, of themjfelves, or.ofhiin, coulA 
be fuch as to bring the real fpirit of their 
wiihes to any a£lual coincidence with the 
wondierful means, which God, in hig; gpod-i 
nels,, ha4 devifed to fatisfy them. Tlvpngfa^ 
they. did occafionally.es^prefs. a fenJEe of;an 

evU 
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levU natiire, and a wiih for relief from it^ 
yet who but the aLuthor of our religioii 
ever met thofe wifhes ? In what other ia* 
itauce has a moral phyficiau tfau$ pledged 
himfelf to relieve. agonized humaii nature i 
If there be no fuch inftance, the condufioi| 
i&. inevitable : that Chriitianity, from the 
deep importance, as well as the unrivalled 
iingiilarity of its overtures, juftly claims 
our. mod ferious inquiry, whether what has 
been thus proniifed has. been : actually ac« 
complifhed.' 

/ Chriftianity has amply provided for thisj 
natural demand i for it has been ordered; 
that while the New Teftament co^tsuns^ 
every principle neceffary for the. attainmeni; 
of buman^ happji^efsy it fhould alfo give ua 
a perfed fpecimen ' of its own efHcacy« 
This we accordiijigly have in the fully delU 
neated charader of the Apoftle St. Pauli 
There is, perhaps, no humsga perfon in al| 
antiquity, of whole inpoid f6eling39 as well 
as outward demeanor, we are fo well 
enabled to judge, as of this great Chriftiaa 

teacher^ 
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teacher. The particulars refpeding him in 
theAfts'ofthe Apoftles^ compared with, 
and illuftrated by, his own invaluable 
Epiftles, make up a f ulUength portrait of 
tilm, in which no lineament is wanting. 
And, the wifdom of God, in this fmgle ar- 
rangement, has furniihed a body of evidence 
in fupport, both of the truth and the efficacy 
ofour* holy religion, which, when attentl?^ely 
ttWiined, will ever fatisly the lincere, ancj 
fflence lite caviller. 

The numberlefs minute and unobvious 

• • • 

comcidences between the narrative and the 
EpiftleSt have been fo illuftrated in a late' 
invaluable work *, as to make the authenti- 
city of both matter of abfolute demohftra-' 
iS6n ; and, from fuch an inftance of Chriftian^ 
iSfluence, thus authenticated, the pretenfibns 
©f Chriftianity itfelf may be brought to a 
ftrmmary and unequivocal teft. 
• "Was Sti Paul, then, or was he not, an 
emplification of that nobly-imagined wife 

• Palty'5 Horip Pa«I!n«« 

. . > man. 
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man, which the heathen philofophers had 
pifiured to themfelves^ as the height oi^ 
human felicity ? Does he appear to have 
found that reft, for which fages panted^ 
and which his divine Mafter purpofed to 
beftow ? Did he poflefs that virtuous and 
happy fuperiority to every thing earthly^ 
fenfual, and felfiih, which was acknowledged 
to conftitute the very effence of true phiIo« 
fophy ? Let him that underftands human 
nature read, and anfwer for himfdf.— -Let 
him colled all that has been fpoken on this 
fubjed by Socrates or Plato, by Cicero or 
Seneca, hy Epi^tetus or Marcus Antoninus, 
and judge coolly, whether St. Paul does not 
fubftantially exemplify, and, I may add, in« 
finitely out-do it all ? 

Horace has celebrated the fortitude of 
Regulus, in one of his moft animated odes | 
but it may moft foberly be afked, what was 
the fortitude of this Pagan hero, when 
compared with that which was ttnconfct« 
ouily difplayed by St. Paul la his way to 
Jenifalem ? Regulus, we are told^ mold 

sot 
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4ot' ttall^^Ife '^es • t<y\Vard his wife orWtf 
4hikif]eiu'. In his |)er6ifinv therefore^ he 
fiats iui hom^ity^ ^ii6i fa our Apa^e % 
^Khilaihe £^$ nothing for himfelf, he! feels 
c^ery. tkiag'fpr thofe anoiind him.* ^^/Wiiafc 
^^^^maan ye thus to Xiteep^ add td biieak m^i 
*' heart/'- fays he, *' far Tarn ready, nxai 
f< tp bie bound only, but to dio at Jerufa* 
** lem, for the xtame of the Lord Jefiis/^ 
if. this; be not perfeS: imagnaninuty, where 
f?5i6-it arer exhibited ? 1 1 . 

I inll: add^ but two inflances.'^-^One exi 
^veffing ihe feelings which, were habitual 
to himi^lF; the othier ddbribing that per^ 
jfedion ofi goodnefs; whiqh .he.) wijlh^jd M 
jbe\purfued: Il^y. Qthe!r$;; an4 iet th^ 
learned infidel find, i£ .be can, a> psiraliei 
for '^&ikmi'^ In fpeidldqg' of liunfelf, after 
j|duiowledgia^:ai]L a&: of iriendflup in. thole 
to whfXD^ii^imteSy.befaySy '.^ Not asthbugH 
ff.E.ip§fifc in refpe£t of want, for I have 
^hleaxnat in whatfoever ftate I am, tbere.» 
^ vndr tor : bfii content. I - know bojth ho^ 
**' to rrh^ : "ibafcd, and I know how :t6 

*^ ^ound^ 



^ ftttt and 40:: b^' Hungry^ bdtlii f^abbiiMt 
^:ahd to Jailer ^ if^« ][ cbii' 'dd ^ thitigft 
** thwogi Chiift «irhich ftreiag&ei&^th infe.'* 
Wbat a rteftimonial this'D$ iche FabhAfT-^ 
nefsof theofef of''i)tir«Savfoar^tatvhlch 
we have alr^y^' 4aii£^tied Ji 1 How *<xinliim- 
nktefy ddes it eviiKe, thk ^vtniri' he ^i- 
gag^. to* fulM'tklt jdedpeilr of ^hsman d&L^ 
fir^s, :the' thiift' <>f ^happinefs, he^'prottifed 
no mote ^vm }w vrtd'iiifm^\)pti>hiitfy 
perform \ ' -The ^' Apoftle^s-'eWhc^tteitJpni xi 
i^thers, is n6 l^^ worthy '• cff att^iitibh;^ 
H Finaliy, brkhrexiy wh^itfoetr^ ibirtgs -an 
^ tru^, whatibevdr things are fadni^i); rAistt 
** :foev«r things are ji|ft, whsct&eveethiiigs 
« are purc^ wh&tfo^rver. tilings '^relovelyi 
^^ wl»tfbever th3(ags are- t^f- gdcid ri^i^t^ 
i^* If /there be any virtues, if there :be ^tty 
^? praife, think ($n ihefe thipgs.^* In ^hat 
feathan \eara$ did genuine- Momlc feeling 
ever more completely embody itfelf? Are 
they not, as it were, the very :fdtil and body 
ctf true philofophy ? But tehat |>lHlofophei^ 

Ijefore 
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before l&ny after futh a tefibti to hk 
pafSs^ conoid have dared to . add the words 
viddi immediately follow ?-r-^^^ The things 
^ widch ye have both leartted and recrived^ 
f^ and heard and feen in me doy and th^ 
*< God of peace fliall be with you/* 

This is a moft imperfeft portion of that 
body of internal evidence, which even the 
jnoft general view of Cbriftianity prefies 
on the attentive and candid mind: and 
with evai this before us, may it not be 
ix>ldly aiked, what elfe like this has come 
within human knowledge ? On thefe cha* 
ra&ers of the gofpel then, let the infidel 
fairly try his ftrength. Let him difprove, 
if he can, the correfpondence between the 
wifhes of philofophy, and the achievements 
of Ghriftianity ; or deftroy the identity of 
that common view of man's chief good, and 
paramount hiqppinefs. Let him account, if 
he can, for thefe unexampled congruities, 
on any other ground than that of the truth 
of Chriftianity ; or let him even plaufibly. 
^lude the matter of fa& evidence to this 

truth. 
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truth, 'which ariies from St. Paul's cha<r 

•. • • ■ ' 

Tadef. In the mean. time,, let the piiius 
Chriftian enjoy hia fober triumph, in that 
fyftem, which not in St. Paul only, but ia all 
its true votaries, in every ag^ and nation, it 
has produced — ** a hope full of immorta* 
'^ lity," — " a peace which paffejh allunder* 
*' ftanding,'*"— " a wifdom pure and peace* 
^^ able, gentle and eafy to b« entreated, full 
*' of mercy and of. good fruits, without 
^ partiality, and without hyppcrify/' 

If any difficulty, attending particular 
do^ines of Chriftiaipty, ihould prefent 
itfelf J it will be well firft to inquire, whe- 
ther the do£trine in queition be really 
Chriftian ? and this can only be determined 
by a difpailionate and impartial recurrence 
(9 the Scriptures themfelves, particularly 
the New Teftamei\t. Whatever is clearly 
averted there, foHows ^levitably from the 
eftablifhed divinity of that which contains 
It. .. And in what conceivable cafe can, 
not only humility, but rational confiftenty, 
be more wifely exercifed, than in receiv- 
ing^ 



Ing, tvithotit quefBon^ the dbvious paitsi 
and then no '^bubt can he lentertauied 
refpe6Hng the whole. Happly had it been 
for the Chriftian world, had this felfc 
evident maxim beeii pra£HcaIly attended 
to ; for ' then what difpute could poiflibly 
have arifen about—" that Word which 

ft 

ft 

•*was made flelh, and dwelt among us, 
^* being alfo GT)d over ' all, bleffed for 
*^ evermore ?** Or whether tKe Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, in whofe 
iiame we are baptized, muft not be alike 
cffentially divine? Or whether there can 
be any mifconception in what the redeemed 
in heaven make the fubjeS of their eternal 
fong: '^^'that the Lamb, which was flain, 
^* had redeemed them to God by his blood, 
** out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
** people, and nation ?*' 

That plain and fimple readers think they 
find' eadh of thefe dodrines clearly fet 
forth in the facred volume, is a matter of 
fad, authenticated by abundant evidence ; 
sMjd that, where they have been difputed, 
' ^ thofe 
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tbofe who have agreed ia holding them^ 
have evidently derived a deeper influence 
from Chriftianity, both as to the conduct of 
their lives, and the comfort of their minds, 
tlan thofe who have rejefted them,*— if it 
coidd not be' fnbftantiated by innumerable 
proofs, would be almoft felf-evident, on a 
merely theoretic view of the two cafes. For 
who ever derived either praftical ftrength^ 
or mental comfort, from indulging a habit 
of metaphyfical difquiiition ? And who but 
fuch have, in any age of the church, 
queftioned the dbtftrines of our Saviour's 
divinity, the thriee-fold diftinftioii in the 
divine nature^ or the expiatory efficacy of 
Chrift*s on0 oblation of himfelf^ once offered for 
the Jins of the whole world ? 

The Scriptures are fo explicit on the laft- 
mentioned great doctrine of our religion, 
that we are not left to infer its truth aiid 
<crtainty, as we might almoft do from the 
obvious exigences of human nature. That 
.guilt is one of the deepeft of the natural 
/eelings, will npt be difputt^; aud, that 

vol.. I. s the 
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the fenfe of guilt has been, in every .age 
and nation^ a fource of the deepeft horrors^ 
and has faggefted even ftiil more hdrribie 
methods of appeafing the perturbed mind^ 
can be qiieftioned by none, tvho is ac** 
quainted, however flighily, with the hiflrory 
of the worlds Atheifts m Pagan countries 
have made this very foft the great apology 
for their impiety, charging upon religion 
itfelf the difmal fuperftkions, which ap^ 
peared to them to aiife from it. And 
Plutarch, one ef the moft enlightened of 
heathen moralifts, concludes that even 
Atheifm itfelf is preferable to that fuperfli^ 
tious dread of the gods, which he faw 
impelling fo many wretched vidims tb 
daily and hourly felfctorture. The feflt is, 
no mifery incident to man involves either 
greater depth, or complication, than that 
of a guilty confdencc^^^And a fyftem of 
religion, which would have left this unpro- 
vided for, we may venture to pronounce, 
wpuid have been utterly unfuitable to man. 



•m* 



^litdv tWrfore, utirerfy unwOTtRy of^the wif- 
-flem and^oodnefs CT Crod. 

How appofitely ^fhea to tlris -awful lael- 

liig, S>eB ^he -iibftftiie" of the atonement 

.come- i»to' the' CJh^iftian fyfteot! How 

'aftoififlimgly has ^4efi its general- belief 

chafed from the Gh'riftian wof Id thofe fii- 

'perftitious phaittomsl iRith which Paganifih 

• . •• '• ■ • . 

*ever has beeii, iflld e^m it this day is, 
Miintedl ifeut abovfe^ifi,' what a relief has it 
afforded to the humble penitent! '^Tlris,'* 
faid the pious Melanfthon^ " can only be 
" underftood in conflids of confcience/' It 
is moft true. Let thbfe, therefore, who 
haye never felt fuch conflids, beware how 
they defplfe what they may yet be impelled 
to refort to, as the only certain ftay and 
prop of their finking fpirits* " It is a fearful 
thing," fays an infpired writer, " to fall 
into the hands of the living God/* 
Againft this fear, to what refource could 
we truft, but that which the mercy of God 
. has no lefs clearly revealed to us ? " Seeing, 

s 2 ** then. 
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"then, that we have a great high prieft 
^* that is pafled for i;is into the heavens, 
" Jefus the fon of God, let u^ hold iaft our 
^^ profeflion ; for we have not a high prieft 
^^ who cannot be touched with the feeling 
^^ of our infirmities, but was in all points 
" tempted like as we su'e, yet without fin. 
** Let us, therefore, come boldly to the 
" throne of grace, that we may obtain 
^^ mercy, and find grace to help us in time 
« of need/' 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

- • 

The Ufe of Hijlory in teaching the Choice of 
Favourites. — Flattery. . — Our Tajle im* 
proved in the Arts of Adulation.'^Thti 
Dangers of Flattery exemplified. 

It is not from the hiftory of good princes 
alone, that figna! mftruaion may be reaped. 
The lives of the criminal and unfortunate, 
commonly unfortunate becaufe crirtiinal, 
will not be read in vain. They are in- 
ftrudive, not only by detailing the perfonal 
calamities with with the mifconduft was 
followed, but by exhibiting that mifconduft 
as the fource of the alienation of the hearts 
of their fubjefts ; and often as the remote, 
fometimes as the immediate, caufe of civil 
commotions and of revolutions. 

But caution is to be learned not from 
their vices only, but from their weakneffes 
^nd errors J from then: falfe judgments, 

s 3 their 
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their ignorance of human nature, their 
narrow views arifing from a bad education^ 
their judging from partial information, deJ 
ciding from inAifed pr^udicsfes, and afting 
on party pirinciples ; their being Jubitu- 
ated to ,<3pnfider petty unconnefte'd detjuls, 
inftead of taking in the great aggregate of 
public concerns j their imprudent choice of 
minifterSjj their Imhappy fpirit of favoiiritifm, 
their preference of felfiih flatterers to difm- 
terefted cpunfellors, ajid making the afib- 
ciates of their pleafures the difpenfers of 
juftice and the minifters of public affairs *-. 

*Tis by that clofe acquaintance with da^ 
charafters of men which hiftory fupplies, 
that a prince mud learn how to avoid a 
jealous Sejanus, a vicious Tigellinus, a cor- 
rupt Spenfer and Gavafton, a rapaciousr 
Empfon and Dudley, a pernicious D'Ancre, 
an anabitious Y^olfey, a. profligate Bucking-* 

• The Romans feem to have had |u(l ideas of the 
dignity of charader and office attached to the frien4 
of a prince, by denoniinating liim, Hot favourite, but 
partlceps curarnm. 

-' ' ■ ' ham J 
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ham i vre allude at once to the minifter of 
tbe firft James, and to the ftill more profli* 
gate Buckingham of thQ f^copd Charles ; a 
tyrannical Richelieu, a crafty M^zarin, 4 
profufe Louvois, an intriguing Urfmi, an 
inefficient Chamillar49 ai) imperious duch^s 
of Marlborough, and a fupple Mafham. 

Hiftory pi\efents frequent inftances of an 
jnconfiftency net uncommon in human na^ 
ture, — ^fovereigns tk^ moft arbitrary to their 
fubjefts, themfelveg the tools of favourites. 
lie who tres^ted :his people w^h difdain, and 
fiis parliaments with contempt, was, in turn^ 
the ftave of ArraH, of Car, and of Villiers. 
ijis grandfon, who boldly intrenched on the 
liberties of his country, lyas hipxfelf govern? 
ed by the (:abal^ 

It may found paradoxical to aifert, 
j^t in a paiod of fociety, when characters 
are lefs ftrongly nxatked, a fpvereign is, in 
fome refpe^s, m niore danger of chufing 
wrong. In our days, and under our conr 
ilitution indeed, it is fcarcely poilible to err 
^Q widely, as to ieled, for minifters, men 
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of fuch atrocious charafters, as thofe who 
iiave been juft held up to deteftation. The 
very improvement of fociety, therefore, has 
caufed the queftion to become one of a 
much nicer kind. It is no longer a choice 
between men, whofe outward charafters 
exhibit a monllrous difproportion to each 
other. A bold oppreffor of the people, 
tlie people would not endure. A violient 
infringer on the conftitution, the parliament 
would not tolerate. But ftill out of that 
clafs, from which the ele^ion muft be 
inade, the moral difpofitions, the political 
•tendencies, and the religious principles of 
•men may differ fo materially^ that the choice 
may ferioufly affeft, at once, the credit and 
happinefs of the prince, and the welfare 
' of the country. The conduft of good and 
bad men will always furnifli no inconfider- 
able means of diilinfUon ; yet, at a time when 
grofs atid palpable enormities are lefs Kkely 
to be obtruded, becaufe they are lefs likely 
to be endured, it is the more neceffary for 
a prince to be able accurately to difcrirai- 

nate 



ftate the fcades of the charttfters of public 
men. 

While, therefore, every tendency to art 
or diffimulation fhould be reprobate^, the 
moft exad caution fhould be^ inculcated, 
and the J^ceeneH: difcernmeni cvildvated, in 
the royal education. All that can in^ixHir^ 
the judgment, Iharpen th^ penetration, or 
give enlarged views, of the human miiid, 
fhould be put in exercife. . A prince fhould 
pofTefs that fort of fight, which, while it 
takes in remote views, accurately diftin- 
guifhes near objefts. To the eye of the 
lynx, which no minutenefs can elude, fhould 
be added that of the eagle, which no bright- 
nefs can blind, for whatever dazzles dark- 
ens. He fliould acquire, that -juflnefs, as 
well as extent of mind, whjch fhould enabld 
him to fludy the charafter of his enemies', 
and decide upon that of his friends; to pe- 
netrate keenly, but not invidioufly, into the 
defigns of others, and vigilantly to fcruti- 
nize his own. His mind fhould be flored, 

not 
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V 

not with ft^ta a&d . e^|>ediems» \^m with 
large and liberal plans ; not with ftratagems, 
but refources ; not with Tubterfuges, .but 
principles ; not with prejudices, bat reafoas. 
He. ihbuld tr^afure up fpun4 maximf tq 
teach bim to a£i: confift^tly } be proYide4 
vndi fteiady metfuted fuitjpd to. iJie probably 
Qccafioa, togethei^ with a prQinptkude. of 
itund) prepared to vary ^e^nfo b^ to mcaet 
Bty contingency. . 

hi no uiftance will thofc^ who have tbf^ 
cm of forming the royal impil find a furer 
exercife of their wifdom jand integrity, thaa 
m tfadr endeavours to. guard the mind from 
the deadly poifoa of flaffery. " Many 
5^ kings,*' iays the witty South, " h^ve been 
*^ deftroyed by poifon, but none has been 
^^ fo eflkadoufly mortal ^ that drunk ia 
** by die ear.** 

Intelle&ual tafte, it is true^ is much re^ 
£ned, iince the Grecian fophifl: tried to cure 
flie melancholy of Alexander by telling 
ium, that ^' JufUce was painted, as feated 
** near the throne of Jupiter, to indicate 

' ' "that 
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that right and wrong depended cm thf 
^^ will of kings ; all whofe a&ions ought to 
f ^ be accounted juft, both by themfelves 
?' andothers,** ^ 

Compliments are not no*r abftird and 
extravagant, as when the mod elegant of 
Roman poets invited his imperial mafter 
to pick out ' his own lodging among the 
eonftellations : nor, as when the bard of 
Pharfalia offered to the emperor his choice,, 
ather of the fceptre of Jupiter, or the cha- 
riot pf Apollo ; modeftly aiKiring him, that 
there was not a God in the pantheon, who 
would nokt yield his empire to him^ and 
account it an honour to refign in his favomv 
This meritorious prince, fo worthy to dif- 
place the Gods, was Nero ! who rewarded 
Lucan, no t for his adulation, but for being 
a better poet than himfelf, with a violait 
death. 

The fmooth and obfequious Piiny im^ 
proved on all anterior adulation. Not 
content with making his emperor the imi- 
tator, ox th^ equal of Deity, he makes him 

a patten^ 



a pattern for it ; proteftihg . that " men 
^ need^ to make no other prayers to' the 
*^ gods, than that they would continue to be 
** as good and propitious lords to them as 
^ Tr^an had been.^* 

But the r^ned fycophant of modem 
days is more likely to hide the a£tua1 
blemifhes, and to veil the real faults of a. 
prince from himfelf, than to attribute to 
him incredible virtues, the afcription of 
which would be too grofs to impole on his 
dilcemment. There will be more danger 
of a modem courtier imitating the delicacy 
of the ancient painter, who, being ordered* 
to draw the portrait of a prince who had 
but one eye, adopted the conciliating ex^ 
pedient of painting him in profile. 

But if the modem flatterer be lefs grofs, 
he will be, on that very account, the more 
dangerous. The refinement of his adukf 
tion prevents the objed of it from putting 
himfelf on his guard. The prince is led, 
perhaps, to conceive with felf-complacency 
that he is hearing the language of truth, 

whilq 



while he is olily the dupe' of .ashore ac- 
eompliflied , flatterer. He . fliouM efpecially 
beware of miftaking freedom of manner, 
for franknefs of fehtiment; and of con- 
founding the artful familiarities of a defign- 
ing favourite, with the hbneft fimplidty of 
a difinterefted friend. 

Where, in our more correft day, is the 
courtier who would dare to add profane- 
nefs to flattery fo far, as to declare^ as 
was done by the greateft pKilofopher this 
country ever produced,, in his letter to 
prince Charles, that, ^^as the father had 
be^ his creator, fo ' he hoped' the Son 
ivtould be his redeemer?*-* But what a 
noble contrafl: to this bafe and blafphemous 
fervility in the ChancelloF of James, does 
the conduft of the Chancellor of his grand- 
fon exhibit I The unbending reditude of 
Clarendon not only difdained to flatter, 
in his private intercotirfe, a mailer to whom 
however his pen is always too partial, but 

• See Howell'j Letters. 
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-it led him boidiy and honeftly to remolt* 
ftrate againft his flagitibiis conduA. A ftand- 
ing example -for all t^mes, to the fervants 
and companions of kings, he refolut^ly 
reproved hh mafter to his face; while he 
thought it his duty to defe^nd him, fome- 
what too ftrongly, indeed, to others. He 
boldly befought-the King, *^ nbt to believe 
^ that he had a prerogs^ve to declare vice 
*^ to be virtue.*^ And ifi one < of the 
nobleft fpeecfieis on record, in anfwer tea 
difhottourable requeil of th^ iiiing, thai: he 
would viGt iomeof I^s M^jefty's infanibt(^ 
afibciates | I^e laid befor^l him with a lo% 
iincerity, " the turpitude of a man in his 
^^ <£gnified office, being obliged to coUnGS^ 
" naxKe perfons firandalous i^rtheir vice«, 
^^ for which, by the laws of God and m^, 
*^ they ought to be odious and^ ^xpbfed io 
** the judgment of the churth-and ftate.**^*^ 
in thieinftance f^peribr tb 3us greit rival 
Sully, that no^defire^ of plesfmg the King, 
no confideration of expediency^ could induce 

hinpb 



iiiiii to vifit the royal miftreiTes, or to cotiil- 
tenahce the licentioHsdEELVOuritesu ' 
, Princes have generally been greedy <rf 
praifein a pretty exad proportidft to A^ 
pakis^hich they have takcfn not to deferre 
it. Henry .the Vlllth- was a * patron of 
learned • men, and/ might hiniielf be at* 
counted learned. But his £cLVoutite ftucfie^ 
inftead of preferring hkn fronv the love of 
flattery, ferved to lay him open* to ki 
Scholaftic divinity, the £aftiionable learniitg; 
of the times^ as Bumet ol^erves, fiuted his 
Vain and contentious temper, and as eecle^ 
iiaftics Virere to be His critics, luspnrfuits of 
^lemical theology brought him in the 
largeft revenue of praife j fo that there 
(eemed to be a conteft bet\^een him and 
them, whether they could offer, or he could 
fwallow, the moft copious draughts of flat- 
tery. 

But the reign of JgQies the Fkrft was the 
great epocha of adulatioq. in Engbnd ; and 
a pnnce who bad not one of the qualides-of 

a war- 
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a warIike,oapd fcarcely one of the virtue* 
of a pacific King^ receiyed from clergy 
Slid' l^Jy, frotn ftatefmen^ philofophers, 
wd men of letters, praifes not only utterly 
repugnant to truth and virtue, but dire&ly 
cpntrary to that franknefs of manners^ and 
magnanijnity of fpirit, which had formerly 
charafterized Eriglifhmen. This afcrip- 
tion. of ^11' rights, and all talents, and 
^all virtues, to a'plrince, bold through fear, 
and fHlefumptuous becaufe he wifhed to 
conceal his own pufillanimity, rebounded, 
as was but juft,'on the flatterers ; who,' in 
return for their adulation, were treated .by 
him with a'coirtempt, which not the boldeft 
o£ his . predeceffors had ever ventured t6 
manifefl. His inquiry of his company at 
dinner, whether he might not take his fub- 
jefts' money when he needed it, without the ' 
formality of parliament, indicates, that one 
obje6t/was always upper moft in his mind* j 

* Thcrcquifition was dlowcd in a phrafe as dii« 
.gullingly fenrile, by Bifhop Ncile ; as it was plea« 
. faqtly evaded by Andrews. 

his 
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his BtioiUar intercourfe was employed in 
diving into the private opinions of men^ 
to difcover to XK^at length his oppreffive 
fchemes might be carried ; and his publif; 
condttd occupied in putting thofe fchemes 
intopra^ce. ^ 

. But the royal perfon whom we prefume 
to advife, may, from the very circumftance 
of her {eXf have more complicated dangers 
to refift i againft which her mind fliould 
he early fortified. The dangers, of adula- 
tion are doubled, when the female character 
Is combined v/ith the royaU Even the 
vigorous mind of the great Elizabeth did 
^ot guard her againft the powerful aflaults 
of the flattery paid to her perfon. That 
mafculine fpirit was as much the flave of 
the mod egregious vanity, as the weakeft of 
her fex could have been. All her admirable 
prudence and profound policy, could not 
preferve her from the childifli and filly 
levity with which ihe greedily invited the 
compUments of the artful minifter of her 
more beautiful rival. Even that grofs in* 
vox..;. T ftance 
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(ba9:e of MdYiVs e^ctravagaoice etididnted 
ber» . vrheni ^ fbe tras playihg dn. M^^ 
favouritfr inftrnmend, for thd pui^fe of 
bt^g[ ov^r^beard byfaim^ tfa^ dU&mblih^ 
cowtiejt affe&ed to be fa ravxflisd by her '^flsSI^ 
as to burft into her apartment^ Eke an ^n^ 
riqpitired man^ irha had fcirgpttea hift rive- 
jr9^ct^.m..lU3 ^tdmiradcm. : It was a ct^fDQl 
^pm^ iobthelgreat miad of Eliioibetfa/ \x^ 
t^^s&k the.o£Fen(£ed pride of the q^ieel^^ and 
tiie gmtified, T&nity .of the ^t^tiDm ; but: 
M^Wd l5i»w fab trade in knbiiving htiffisoi 
feature ^'-^ehe <iaiculated juiRly. The t^omatt 
fcc/nqsieEed. .T :-' - . • , ! f 

: , Frincte bairet in alt ages compliined fbM 
they have been* ill ferved.; But, is k lift 
Tsecmib they have not always carefully t^ 
ieded their, forirants ? Is it «iot b^auf<^ thdy 
have too :o£tdi beftowed confid^iM^ 06 tfai 
nn&vifty aad-TOiptoyments oil &^ ^worthy! 
Beqaufe^ y/lMe they haire li&aded the uiute;- 
fervujg with'ij^nefit?, they tttJw neglefljidti 
reivard thofe who bave'ferved f hem t^dt^^ 
aiid to fvppdtt ihofe wliio faa^e ferved them 
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k^g ? Mk not beeaufe they have foahetinioil 

a way gi etifp^Qixkg tr«fy thing, whHe^tbcy 

ioem to m^ nothitig ? ' 4<>^d bate not too 

f&my been^apt to cosdider that .the hdooiir 

cf j^iyiiig tb^ is itftlf a iuffieieot relmrdi 

j&/ a clofe Hftdy^^ <iie wedmefiesrand 

p^^om of a foy^elgfi^ crafty dndiMgn^ 

lag ^yofirites hate ever beem On i!he watbh 

to efUblMb :the^ oyr« doibiaio% .by )fuch 

d^ffipmt^ maan^i as £^eia'bq|b acoonu 

modated to the turft of tfaofe* joreikklieflfe) 

wo^ psiOwM^- ' U Lectnore Cohdoi^ lodihe 

dwhi^uMil Mariboicottghy obtdned ^Aa 

moil complete ^kmi^Sicy over their drd^^ 

tive ii|«»^n8^ b0tb ^batdy by artibl flattery 

y ftrftr tbcy afiiertrards fecwd and pre^ 

f&r^fdi M by a tyranny ihe moft v abfoltitei 

In copnexioQi of this nature^ it is iufu^lly 

(>ni;he fide of the foreneign^ that die x^ 

piice and the haughtinefe are expie&ed ; but 

the dpniineering ferottrite of Anne ^xdn^ 

gvely aflunied to herfelf all thefe preroga^ 

tivfes of defpottc power, and exerdfed thM:i 

without mercy^ on i^e intimkbted and 
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fabthiifive queen ; a queen, who, with 
many viirtue$, not having had the difc<»ii- 
mdnrtoiind out', that the oppofite e^tifeme 
to xdiat i& ^torohg, & commonly wrong alfo, 
in order to extricate' herfelf from h^ cap^ 
dvity to erne favourite, fell into the fnares 
, fpreadliiir her by ^ the iervility of another. 
Thus, wliether the imperious dtichefs, or, 
thje.obfeqyious Maiham were lady of the 
afcendantv the ^fovemgn was , ^ually in* 
&tuatdd^ equally mifled. v 

/ Hiat attachments formed M4l|M9Ut judg<; 
ment/ and purfued without mod^tipn, are 
likely to be diflblved without reafon ; and 
that breaches the moft trivial in themfelves 
may be important in their confequence^,* 
wer6 nevar more inlly edcemplified- than 
in the trifling caufe which, by putting an end 
totheintiercourfe'betweenJthe above named 
queen and ducheis, produced events the 
moft'unforeCeen and extraordinary. While 
the duke was fighting her majefty's battles 
abroad, and his duchefs fupporting his 
intereft agsdnft a powerful party at court ; 

a pair 



|t pair of gloves of a b^w inventldn^ fent 
^rft by the itiillmer to tbe favourite (iw* 
p^eut ,to have them before the queen, 
who had orderied a fimilar pair)^^ fo mci^nfed 
her majefty, as to be the immediate caufe,- 
by driving the duchefs from her poft, of 
depriving the duke of his oommand, cQpi- 
pelltng tlie confederates to agree to a peace^ 
preferving Louis £rom the de(lru£tion which 
awaited him, making a total revolution in 
parties at home, and determining the fate 
of Etirope^. 

To a mohaich .thore eager to a^cqulre 
fame tiian to deferve it, to peniion^a poet 
;vviU be a fliorter cut to renown than to 
difpjenfe ;bldiings to his country. Louis ZIL 
infiead of buyinig immortality of a fervile 
faat^ earned and enjoyed the appellation 
oi father of bis people: that people whom 
his briWant fucqeflbr, Louis the GrecU^ 
drained and plundered, or, in the emphatic 
l^guage of the prophet, peeled andfcattered^ 

* Etai^en da Priaot^' 
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to provide mcmey fiar his wans» hlft a^ftiiefl^^^ 
Ub Minings, an4 his fpoftacln^. Fo^ncy^ 
bowefyer, has doM jiiilite to both kings, 
infl k HimaM is ¥«ffii6ml>ered 'with aS^c<; 
tiofiate veneration^ tiiiik k grand j^ liegarded 
isf th^ f^bri^ktor of the mii of his ^e. 

How C(^aUy m^ft aduhtiob haire tikinted 
the d^lkiU!y of, the latter jprince^ whcxih^ 
eou(d fliut himfelf uj^ 'with his two royai 
hiftoiiogfiaphers^ Boi^ii and Radne^ to 
hear ^!}| k'ead potdoaa of ,^is cmn httbry f 
Defervedly high as was the repatprixMi of 
th«£|' nv<» fine genintfiEs, ia. the "walked ' of 
jboe|ry,''w»i %het hSidofj likely to jocm^ 
filuah ithidi or inftrufiiim to poffedyi 
whSch^ after being coibpofexi by itwopeiu 
fioned poens^ ^was read b^^ them lo i3» 
monafcfa^ who waa to be the hero of thi 
tale ? Sotereignsi indeed^ may elciS: ppets 
to x^oti^ilmr expioiibs^ bat fubjefii will 
read |iiftorians»» '-^ 

, The btompneft tsf etisfy t^wn and village 
was celebrated by Boileau in hyperbolic 
fong} and tbe.^whide fantfaeon ranfacked 

lor 
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The time^ howf ver^ fgon arrived, iirlien the 
authpr of thp adulatory ode 0|i the tjfldng of 
^aiQur»in which tWking wd l^e gods vera 
again identified, waH46 coni|))et6l]r overturn^ 
ed bf tb^ iacortpai^We t»vfefty of our witty 
Pn<^, a3 &e . jcpuquorpr :of Ifemur himfetf 
«3*>)>f its glowjw d^F^rer-t- 

Litde Wifl, the fcourge of France, 

* - No goidhcady tilt the firft of men •. 

p • • t • • • * 

f • •■ ' ■ r 

. A prince ftiould be accuftomed to fee 
and know things as ihey really are, Md 
ihould be taught to dread that ilate of de» 
lufion, in which the moziarch is theoaly 
perfon ignorant of wh^ i^ doing in hs$ 
kingdom, it was to tittle piupofe that the 
fovereigft laft Aaoted, when i^me temporary 
fen£e of renKxrfe was excited^ by an aSe^* 
ing reprefentation of the nufenec 5>f th^ par- 

• Sec Boileau'^ Ode fur la.prifc Je Naimir hy 
]|L«ouis9 and Prior's Poem on the taking of Namtir^ 
by king William. 
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fectited proteftafits, faid, ^^ that he bdped 
^< God would not impute to lum as a erime^ 
punifliments which he bad not com* 
manded.^^ Delultve hope ! It was crime 
enough for a kmg to be ignorant of what 
was paffing in his domkuons^ 

There have been few princes fo ill di£« 
pofed, as not to have been made woife by 
unmeafured - flattery. Evai fome of the 
moil depraved Roman emperors .began 
their career with a fair promife^ Tiberius 
fet out with being mild and prudent j and 
even Nero, for a coirfiderable time, other 
wore the maik, or did not need it. While 
his two virtuous friends maintained their eh* 
tire influence, every thing looked £ivourable. 
But when his lycophahts had fucceeded in 
making Seneca an objeQ: of ridicule j and 
when Tigellinus was preferred to Burrhus, 
all that followed was a natural cbnfequence. 
The abjeft fiavery of the people, the fervile 
decrees of the fenate, the obfequious ac- 
quiefcence of the court, the proftrate ho- 
mage of every order, all concurred to bnn^ 

out 
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out his vices in their full luxuriahce, and 
Rome, as ivas but juft, became the vi&im 
of the monfter fhe had pampered. Tacitus^ 
Ttrith his ufual honed indignation, dechres, 
that as often as the emperor commanded 
bamihinelnts or ordered aflaflinations. To 
<>ften were thanks and lacrifices decreed to 
thegods! 

But, in our happier days, as fubjedis, it 
is prefumed, indulge no fuch propehiities, 
fo under bur happier conftitution, have 
they no fuch opportunities. Tet powerful^ 
though gentler^ and almoft unapparent 
means, may be employed to weaken the 
virtue, and injure the fame of a prince.— 
To degrade his chara£^er, he need only be 
led into one vice, idlenefs ; and be attacked 
by one. weapon, flattery. Indifcriminate 
acquiefcence and foothing adulation will 
}ay his mind open to the inciurfion of 
every evil without his being aware of it ; 
ibr his table is not the place where he ex- 
pels tpn^eet an enemy, confequently; he 
is not on his guard againil him. And 

whei^ 



w|)^re h^ is thps' poveiiiiU^ |[0ki^edy the 
Hind^ patuT/e^ tlie beflt iQtejjtions,^ tha 
geodeft* manners^ ^ni the xniidefl difpo-^ 
fitions .(^impt be 4^p?nded on for pcreferv- 
ipg hyjx fjF^m tbpfe very ^ corrup^ons^ to 
yrhich the worit propei^fitiqs le^d, ^df 
^re.is,.a di^gr^e offecilitjv wbich^ Iroija 
foftnefs of temper, becomes imbedlijy of 
mind. ' - .. • . , ' 

For there is hardly ^ a fault a ibvereign 
^ commit^, to ti^hkh flattery tnay not in- 
cline hiou h impels .to oppofite vices ; to 
apathy ^ifld egotifm^ the natural failings of 
the great ; to ambition which inflames the 
{leart^ to anger which diilorts it j to hard^ 
mefs which deaxlens, and to felfi&ne£s which 
degrades it^* He ihould he taught, as the 
intrepid Maifillon* taught his youthf}!^ 
prmce, that the .flattery of the courtier^ 
cqntradidory as tl^ a0ertipn may feem, i3 
Utde Jels dangerous than the difloyalt^ of 
the reb^L 3Qth - woulfi ^betray him j an4 

* *5ce Maffillon's Sermons, abotinding equally i» 

* • * 

ihe fiiblifli)«ft piety tnd the nch^ doquence. - • ' < 
'v *>. . V the 



the crime of him who' would dethrone, and 
of him who would -debafe hife prince, how- 
ever they* may differ in a poMficai, ditfor 

|>iit little in a moral view : nay, the tU 
effeEls of the traitor's crime may, to the 
prince at leaft, be bounded by time, ' while 
the confequences of the^ fl^tterer^s may 
CJtt^nd to eterpitjjT, 
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9^^ RELIGION K£C£^8XRV 

, . . . • • 

CHAP. xvin. . 

Jteligion neciffarj u the wdhbeing ofStaies. 

*1 Hfi royal piipn fliould be informed, that 
th^e 'are fome half Chriftians, and half 

- • • * 

philofophers, who wi(h, without incurring 
the difcredit of renouncing Religion, to ftrip 
it of its value, by lowerfag its ufefulnefsl 
They have been at much pains to produce 
a perfuafion, that however beneficial Chrif- 
tianity may be to individuals, and however 
properly it may be taken as jthe rule of their 
coodud, it cannot be fafely brought into 
zQxon in political concerns ; that the in- 
tervention of its fpirit will rarely advance 
the pul?lic good, but, on the contrary, will 
often nece0arily obftru^ it ; and in particu* 
lar, that the glory and elevation of ftates 
mud be unavoidably attended with fome 
violation even of thofe laws of morality, 
which, they allow, ought to he obferved in 
other cafes *, 

^ It were to be wi(hed that Cromwell had been the 
c^1y )fuk| who heid» that the rulet of morality muft be 
difpenfed with on great pgltticsd occanons. 

Thefe 
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Thefe a>&rdoziS9 rei|>edii:^ the poliikal 
difadvantages of religion^ have not bfe^A 
urged merely by the avqw^ enemies., of 
phriJftian principle^ the BoUngbroke$, tb^ 
Hobbes's, and the Gibbons: but there is 
a more fober <Jafs of Iceptics, ragged undaf 

w 

the banners of a very learned and ingeniDU^ 
(ophi(l *, /who haye not fcrupuled to:mai9« 
tam^ that -the author of Chriftianity has 
a<^ally forbidden us to improve the covh 
dttion of this worlds to take any vigorous 
&^ps for preventing its mifery^ or advancing 
jts jglory. 'Another writer^ ^ elegant vAt^ 
but Y^himitcal and fuperfid^I, thougli 
doubtlefe^ fincere Chriftcmts who wou}4 
be fliocked at the excel§^^ whif:h ii^pieQf 
has auried the pofition^ has yet afforded 
fome counten^ce to it, by intimating, that 
God ha£ given to men a religion which is 

. • Mr. Bayle. 

f Soame Jcnyns* It is XrvtCf he puts the remark 
in the mouth of «' refined' and fpecuhtive obfervers.'* 
But he afterWardi affirms in his own perfon— y^ar 
fitck it in^ed tie Chrlfiian Rev^tafion, 

incom- 



I^icm{«dblfe :idtb the whole eecoik^fny of 
Adt'world'- l^hich he has /^e^ted^ aM ki 
#hi€h h^'- has "thbught projter to fxfaed 
iMm. Hfe ^lo^, than *^ gbviriiment ii 
l^iTeatial to tae«yaiid yfet affertfe^'that k^c^ 
ftot be managoa - *ith6iit certkift- degf ees^ of 
tioletice^ 'oomiption, aiid in^t^dbii, whkK 
yet Chriftianity ftriaiy forbids.' That -pdv 
l^etual patieiKie -under injuries tnuft- every 
dkj provdke new infults, and injtiifcs, yet 
k this, feyfe he,^ er^oitiedk^' ' / ; . . j ' " » 
;. -The fenlfe* pofition^ are alfo-tepeat^^ 
ftffirnnfed, by"* later, hVdre fb^, and xiiioft 
ftdttiirable iVriter,. whofe very able defeiicd 
bf the divihe aathbrity * of * Chrffl:ianity afrd 
tfie Ifolf Seripttires, naturaHy obtains crei^ 

for any epihions which ai-e honoured with 

■•-•■»• 

hisTuppbrt. 

It may -be expefted, 'that thofe who ad^ 
vance fuch propofitions, .fliould at leaft 
produce proofs from hiftory, that thofe 

• r • b 

ftates,in the government of ^yhich Chriftian 
principles have been moft confpicuous^ 
other circumflaxices being «qual,.haiKe either 

failed 
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ftiled dirdugh eitor, or fank through im- 
p^tehce ; ®r in foitie other WJCy have fuf- 
fere3, from ^ introducing [Principles into 
€nuifa^ons to M'hlch -they were inappiica- 

y^.-' , -' ^' i ' ', ■; 

* But how little the avowed fcieptic, or 
tven* the paradoxical Chriftian, feems to 
uilderftaiid the gehiUfe of our religion ; aAd 
iiow erroneous is their conception of the 
imo elementary principles* oJF politicar prol*- 
perity, we learn from bn^, whb* was as able 
as: either to' determine on the cafe. He 
who was not ' only a politician *bift a kmg^ 
^nd eminently acquainted with^' the duties 
W^both chara^rs,- has aflUreci tis?. that 

Rt6HTfeOU5>^ESS i3^ALTET» A lirA*riON. 

Atid do* not cfvdry ' iiiftina' of the lini 
fojphiflrcated" hftait, tind ;evei*y;clekr Mult 
t>f difpamonate ' and * enlarged bbferyatibn', 
tmite in adopting lis a mo'ral axiom, thi« 
•divinely. recorded afhorifm r-/'' ^^ ' 

It Would,' indi^bd, Se ftrange, if thj? great 

Author of tl\ things had admitted Ibch an 

.anomaly in* hfe' ritoral government ; if in 

. * I . direfik 
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dire£fc cpntradi£tioa to that moral ordinatbn 
of caufes and effeds, by which^ ia the cafe 
of individuals, religion and virtue generally 
tend, in the vvzy of natural confequence, 
to happinefs and profperity, irreligion and 
vice to difcomfiture and mUery, the Al- 
mighty ihould have eftablifhed the direftly 
oppoiite tendencies, in the cafe of thofe 
multiplications of . individuals, which are 
called civil communities. It is a fuppoii- 
don fo contrary to the divine procedure, 
in every other inftance, (hat it would re* 
quire to be proved by incwiteftible evidence. 
It would indeed amount to a conceffion^ 
that the moral Author of the world ha^ 
appointed a premium, as it were, for vice 
and irreligion ; the very idea is prophane'* 
nefs. Happily it is clearly contrary alfo 
both t6 reafon and experience. Providence, 
the ordinations of which will ever exhibit 
marks of wifdom and goodnefs, in propor- 
tion to the care *with which they are ex- 
plored, has, in this inftance, as wdl as in 
others, made our duty coincident with our 

hap^ 



6(9nal AoJJv* f(* ^ufhimg thitt timff^^ 
^cfa i^ mdifp^^able to ovti rtehial ^J 
fere, by feiiderihg it, in thte titfe b(Ah of 
mdlviduatsi and df tdMmuiiitfe^, t>rddudive 
aMb of teinpdtral gbod. It #is hbt enbugh 
t6 make ttirf patfe'of" Virtue lead to ^^^e 

— ■ 

fulnfefs of joy^* hereafter, tfey aire eterf 
»6# rendered to thdfe who ^alk in them, 
^ paths cf pleSlantkelTs and peace." 

it wotild noft be diffictrlt to prove, tiy d 
reference to the riioft eftabKBied principles 
6F hiimah nature, that t^hofe diFpofitibns of 
niifed and pfrftibiptti of cohdtfa, which. 
Both dirb'fltly i»l fedifealy, tend io pro- 
mote the good oTdar of civil cbmmtmitiep,' 
aire, m g^nefkl, produced or ftfeirgthetted 
by feBgion. The fame temper 6( mind 
tirliich difpofes a^ Aian to fear <Jod, prompt? 
Km to Honour the king. The lame? 
pi5(!e, feflMufficiency, arid tnipatiehce of 
control, wlnifh aire c6mm6Aly th6 root 
arid origirf of impiety, riatutSlly product 
fivil ittfabbrdiiiattbn' and diftotrtent. Onef 

VOL. I, u of 



of the mail acute of our ppfitieal iitriite)^ 
has (lated^ that all govmiment refb o;ci^ 
cpirufin ; on the opinion entertained by the 
mafs of the people, of the right ta patver ia 
their governors, or on the opinion of its^ 
Imng their awn inter eft to pbey. Now, re* 
ligion ^naturally confirms both thefe prin* 
ciples ; and thereby ftrengthens the very 
foundations of the powers of gove^ment. 
It eftabliflies the right to fewer of goyemorsf 
by teaching,, that *' there is no power but 
of God }" it confirms in fubje&s the fei^e 
of its being their intereji to obey^ by the pow- 
erful . intervention of its higher fan^onSr 
and rewards : '^ they thatrefiil ihall recdve 
to themfelves condemnation/' 

Religion teaches men to confider that, 
lot in life,, as a ftation ai&gned to (hem, by 
Him,, who has a right to difpofe of his 

creatures^ as he wilL It therefore tends to- 

« 

prevent, in the great mafs rf the commu^^ 
nity, which muft ever be, . comparatively, 
fpeaking, poor, the difpofition to repine at 
the pior^ favoured lot^ and fupenor com- 

ibrtt 
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forts t>f the higher orders; a difpofitioxL 
\¥hich is the real fource of the mod daa« 
;^erous and deadly dilTeniiond. 

Religion, again, as pi^ompting men to 
i^ew all human events as Undei^ the divine 
di^e£tion, to t^gard die evils of lifig as the 
difpetifation of Heaven, and often is c^pa* 
ble of being rendered Conducive to the mod 
efiential and laftihg beiLefit; difpofes men 
to bear all their fufferirigs \vith refignatioxx 
tod cheerfulnefs. Whereas, on "^the tofii- 
trary, they 'Who aite not \inder its power^ 
are often inclined to reVenge on their rulers^ 
the misfbrtuniftsi which unavoidably refiilt 
from natural catifes, as well as thofe which 
may be more feafohably fUppofed to have 
owed their exifl^rice to human imprudence 
tod a£tual mifcondud. 

Again, if fi'om contemplating thefe queif- 
tions in their principles and elements, we 
proceed to view them, as they have beeii 
exhibited ^ tod illuftrated by hiftory and 
experience, we ihall find the (ame poiitions 
cftabHibed with equal cleamefs and force. 

V 2 Is 



Jgj lEWetow JiBcpfiSAty 

tend to decay 9o4 <P9MipP> iff pcopPItion 

^ thp c(MT:«pBpn of . thqr raorjls? . t(ow 

oftpn I^ftj' ^be ^thority of jhe popt ^ea* 

tfeof aqjie *p(i i»*ft w Iw 

WJt not eminent for t^g 

re^s pr religiop), tpi p^^iY^ 

laws JO 3T^ tjje Bwi^Tfe 

le 904 BiU, wh^e it Qtffv]^ 

rd^ too furely, in the dpTuriij. 

flip g?per^l CDmq>lio|iof 

mann^f^ We have f^rewly e^WPplifei 

thefe tni^s, ift epijiDtecating the eajifes of 

the kf}\ pf Rpme *. On more thj^n ._ onei 

pccatiop^ ^t Hate h^d owe4 its preip^vaf* 

tipn to its r^erence for the awfiil f^i^ep, 

of an oath. This principle, a^d indeed t{i% 

duty which is fo clofely connpfted with 

it, of trpth and general fidelity to engage* 

ipents, ^e the very ceipent wh^cl; hoUte 

together fociedes, and iodee4 all, wM^ 

*. Chap. vui. 

greato: 



^eAtSfc* fiiaid^, iSaMdSA'S 6{ Wtti atxd 
fte* *tfii6 rfai^ of iltirhies is fouiWKf^cf 

• If-wepife ^m tlfe >ig<* of liiftoiy td a 
i»eviW*i of iJriVate ffl?e,' fife ^e ^ t^^o 
cxafiUy tte- faiff<? cididbfidtfs f '\^eife i?fo 
die poftitfcfalig, who rfeafdn fiora flife ^vff' 
a^Mie?- <rf faefe, 6xf)-e^ W feiif a fpSijJo? 
Mitar^^aa aifd' inarcKy? ts itf. iiof ia 
iStit cro^edt' tfhte^ m our"' Urge ifiaJiiu- 
fi^fai^mg cowriS, where, wealth' is often too 
if^aiiy'^ ptrrchafe'df zt the jprice of.mpfaftty 
aiirf virtue f And if we retort to ihdividuai 
iiifteiceS, wfo) i^ tfe maA of ieace and 
<jaretttefe? Who" il; the Teafl: incEhed to 
<* mftdiife^ witll dieta that are giVen to 
chatfge?* lis it not the'iiian of religious and 
cfonifeffic lia^itS"; whbfe very connexions, 
ptofuRs iKfd hopes, are* fo liiany pledges 
f6r hi$ adhefeilce to the caufe of dvil order, 
alid to the fupport of the laws and iniUtu* 
tibns of his cdunlxy ? 

U3 It 
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. It is the mor^ extrapr^iQary that aaj: 
vriters, not deliberately, hpftU^ to the caufe 
of relifflon andL, virtue* ihojj^A have ^veaj 
any degree of countenance to the pernid*^ 
qu^ eiXPii!;^ hich yre ,h^v^ b^en ,fo :lpng 
cqmb^tipglj , hec^litfe ,th^ oppofUe pginipA. 
has been .laid down» as ^ inconteftibl^ 
axiom, by thofe who. will ,not be fufpeiaje4 
of any extrayagsm^ ^eal for the acedit of 
reli^on J . bi^, who fpeak the difts^e^ o^f • 
ftronfffenfcj^; and deep obfervatioiu l^ear*. 
then the able, hut profligate Machiayelr— , 

^ Thofe princes andrcomn^onwealthssu.who, 

. . * " < • ■ ' •** 

would keep their governments entii^e.and 
uncorrupt, are, above all things, to have . 
a care of reUgion and its, ceremoziieSj^ 
^* and prefenre them in duje veneration, for . 
** in the whole world, the^e is. not a ^e^tec , 
^^ fign of imminent ruin, than when Q.Qd 
** and . his woruiip are defpifed/'— •** A - 
^* prince, therefore, ought moll accurately. 
** to re^vd, that his religion be well-found*., 
** ed, and then his government will laft i, 
*^ for, there is no fur§r vay j than to keep tliat 

** good. 
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^TOod and united. Whatever 'tlifefefore 
^occurs, Aatxnay any wayWexteiide^ 
"to tte ^advantage and reputation of thld 
"religion they defign to eftablifli,by atl 
" means, they are tb be propagated ' and 
"encouraged j' and the 'Wifer the p^ihce^ 
** the more fure it is to be* done?*^-^*^ Andf 
" if this care of (Svine worfhip were re- 
^. garded by Chriftian princes, according 
'* to the precepts aiid inftruftiohs of him 
" who gave it' at firffi, the ftates and com- 
" monwealths of Chriftendom would be 
" much more happy and firm *.**^ 

Machiavd, it will be faid, was at once 
an infidel and a hypocrite, who did not 
believe the truth of that religion, ^ the ob- 
fervance of which he fo folicitoufly enforced. 
Be it fo ; it 4till dedufts nothing from the 
ferrce of the- ailment as to the political 
Mfes of reKgioh.— .For, if the mere forms 
and inftituiioiisj *^ the outward and vifible' 
iigns^' of Chriftianity, were Acknowledged 

* Machiavel's Difcourfes on Livy. 

V4 to 



be the f^ff<^ft of itft ^ mward and firintiial 

grpntg. •^refin p jp ri on » ti^ t^ey n^eet ii^: » 
truth. Sucb- aa tmloo)^4' /<^ <;onfca;iiut]|i 
i^]( be fouod^ in two ;\p^t^i;^^Ib.dei^^l3l» 
Qpjioiitfi to. each c^eSf -as . otur. mcpi|ip»* 
];^le biiSioD Butler« :uid , the Floreminft 
fecretaiy ali(Mr& cited.. Wha will fit|ja96b 
j^iitler of l)eing; a vifionaary;^ ^thiifiaft ? Yet 
¥5ihe jirjvv^ a, molt bea^ti^; pia^ 9^ 

^ h<^pineis;:f>i w im^gi^^- ft9t«, /^fIW:^ 
fl|Qj^Ube,I)^% virtuoji^ %a fii«c?|^ 
Q^ag^ . ««-Ia. f^ch a ,%tJV**: h<? ii^ftst 
«f there ,"W[0vy( bft w.. fij^Uqp. P»*Iic^ 

enjoy the fruits of his.own.virtye^. lD]uftice» 
force, and fraud, would be unknown — Such 

aking- 



^ i(mg4om would influeuce the ^mbol^ 
learth } the b^ of it >^ould imleed b^ % 
ymy^rfa} moi^arch^ m a new fenfe^ and 4iZ{ 
^c^/V, nath^Sj,^ amf lan^ua^es Jhuld ferw 

Th&, pro^ui^ Butler vt^ uideed,, too 
• greoilt an adeptin the knowledge of human 
natupe, and too thoroughly ver%d in tfa^ 
who)e hiflory of mankiqd^ ^oot to ,know,| 
^ he afterwards ohferv^^ the.impoflibility^ 
withpui fioiioe miraculqu^ interpoiitaQn, that 
a^ j^^ body of men fho^fl^ £^: unite in ono^ 
i|^tipi^.and gjpYernment, in, tiv^ feaur of Godq, 
qod. the^ practice of virtue ; aiftd. that fttchr 
2^ gQvemHient ihould continue unbrokexxn 
iffv a fuccefli^Ja of a^es; yet, fuj^ofmg itr 
c;Quld be fo^ fuch^ he afBrms, would be the^ 
certain e^e$* And may we not aUb T^m^ 
Hjf^^ even aJJowing for all the &iliags and^ 
i9PPiper|edions of human natui^^ which the* 
firejbUe has excluded from his. hypothefis*) 

*t This i* only a fliort abftra^ of this fine paffage^ 
tothle whole of which the- re^er is* inferred. Butkr^s^ 

A^ogf^ puct Bd^u Qb»p- p 1^ S^wu&fiJloirMg^ . 

would 
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%otrid not a ftate 1*63117 approach nearef to 
this fnppofed iiappinefs,' in proportion as it 
taught^ and praftifed with more fedulity, the 
principles of religion and virtue ? 

We cordially agree, indeed, with the 
famous Cofrao dr Medifci, that princes 
cannot govern thar ftat^; by ^ counfiil^' 
a ftring of heads, or mumbling over Fitter. 
Bofters/* But we are, at the fame 
time, equally averfe from the refi^ofr 
which affigns fuch pra&ices to any daft 
of people ; and from that ignorance which 
would make the religion of any br^er of 
men, efpecially of princes, conlift in mere 
ceremonies and obfervances. Charles the 
Wife, was at leaft as found .a judge as 
Cofmo, of what conftituted the perfefUon 
of a royal charafter, when he declared, 
that, ** if there were no honour and virttie' 
left i!i the reft of the world, the laft tracc*^ 
of them fhould be found among printes.**- 
There fhould, indeed, be found in the royal 
cjiarad^er an innate grandeur ; a dignity of 
iooi wiuch fliould ibew itfelf under all ckv 

^mftances. 
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^upMlaaces^^s^d .ftine through every cloud 
of trial or (UScjulty. < It: was; from fuch: 
ilibi^rent marks of greatnefs^ that the in&at 
Cyrus, exiled and unknomi, vras chofea 
king by , the fhepherd's children* 

It wQuId xv>t^ perhs^s^ be eafy to cite 411 
higher authority, on the point in: queftion^ 
tl^e .imiK>];tanc!? pf; religion to;a fiate, thaa 
tiiiat of ; the great apd excelleitt Chancellor 
4e VH^pi^^J.^ It was a conwnon obferva-- 
tion of his,^ that» ^* religion had more. iou. 
fluence upon tb^ fpirits of mankind^ ithan 
all their paffions put together.; and that the . 
cement, by which it uiut^ them, was in^-. . 
finitely ftronger tha^ aU the other obli- 
gations of civil fociety,.*' This was not 
the obfervation of a dreaming monk, who» . 
n his cell^ writes maxims for a. world of 
which he knows nothing ; but the fentiment, - 
derived, from deep expmence„ of m illuf* 
trious ftateftnan, whofe greatnefs of mind^ 
ZjBal, 3ifmtereftednefs, and powerful talentSj,. 
fljipported France under a fucceiSon of. 
weak aod pr9%ajte kings^i frugal for. 

tha^ 






ipfaiiofopbica!' in a^ peiridd- ^ ^ttlHifK<ftfe 
&ry ;. tx>l^0«U a»d"<iam[^ i^ Mf^ ^ p^ 
leciittan, »d,:deep}y cdtii^iektky^ aild^ 
all circumftaiwtti ;. tiffeftliy,itt ffion;.2irtd[if 
is :pei£capd hk beft 0tt.I«»gi«^^ to be' dHven, 
for Ms^ vm\M9f If CMherij^ di ^fi^i^, 
from QOKOki&l^ v^hkh hid tviKiottl mi^f 
fasnre c<»siit)lttdf and ^cy, 0]ft g^ii^g ^P' 
tte fealsi^ ^hidl ft^ deifiai&dedy - Witfed^Tl^ tO' 
SHS bemimrabfe ^FS»y retr^t^ trith" tKi^ 
xBm^k^ tisot •*'tfee if^U tmi ««Kdep«JYi^ 
for him' td coucffem Wmfetf a^y fcrtiger wift^ 
hJ* Thefe a»e the^ mett* wbom^ cofropt^ 
jninces dme' fiterti - the direSfott of tfibfe^ 
itat^s, ivilicli^fteir wiMew might hvt ta^> 
tbeir virtue migftt reforms 

Anorhep of tHfe^ po&ficsS advantages of- 
religioufr re^Sftidte^ iti a' {late*, is the J^curiff 
it affordist For, witfe whatever j uft feverity^ 
we may reprobate the general fpJrit df* 
revolution, ye^, it mufli be confefled, that • 
it^ had- not, on ail oecafions, beteir excited" 
by uadue difcontentj by unprovoked im-' 

patience. 
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patknce, npv ^eji by iel&fh perfonal f^el- 
inga^ h\xtf ibmetiiQe3 alfa from a virtuou9 
(£j[^e of the ^vils of opprdTion jwd injuAke.) 
evil^ w))ich tipneiK men rqfeat for othidYs 9u» 
well a£ for themfelv^. ^ . . ' 

^^ia, there is/ foiuething £> fafe af)^ 
trwquUlbiDg ia ChiiBian pi^ty, as we l^ave 
already obferved, that^ though we would 
be far £rQm reducing it to a cold political 
calculation ; yet^ content^ fuibmi^n, and 
obedience, make fo large a pr2d:ical part 
of religion, that wherever it is taught in' 
the beft and foujideft way, it can hardly 
fiul ^0 promote,, ip the people, the ends of. 
true policy, any more than of genuine 
morality. 

Our wifeft fovereij;ns, partly perhaps for 
this reafon, have paid the deepeft attention 
to the moral inftrucUon of the lower claffes 
of their fid^e^s* AifiTed: and Elizabeth % 

among 

* See a letter of Archbiftiop Whitgift to the bU 
fhop8» of which the following is an extraf^ : 

** Yopr Xordlhig is not ignorant, that a great part 
qF the diflblutenefs of manners, and ignorance in the 

' * * 4 common 
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among others, were too found ' politiciani 
to lofe this powerful hold on the affedionst 
df their peoj)le. In addition to their defir* 
to promote religion, they had no dotibf 
difcemed, that it is grofs vice, that it i^ 
brutal ignorance, which leave the lower 
clafs a prey to fkdious innovators, and 

eotnmon fort, ttet Yeigaetli in mod parts of this realiti» 
CTen in this cjcar light of the gofpely arifeth hereof: for^^ 
that the youths being as it were the frie and feminaiy^ 
«f the church and.commonwealth, through negHgencei^ 
both of natural and fpiritual fathers, are not, as were, 
meet^ trained up in the chief and neceflary principles 
of Chriftian reHgioa, whereby they might learn their 
duty to theic God;- their prince, thSeir- country, aicT 
their neighbours ; cfpecially in their tender y^aiv, fdien: 
^hefe things nvightbeft be planted in thiem» and would 
become moft hardly to be afterwards removed* Thif 
ibrrchief might well, in mine opinion/be rcdrefled, if 
that which in this behalf hath been godly and wifely 
provided, were as carefally csdled *on and execot^d^' 
namely, by catechizing and inftru^ing In churches 
^ youth of both fexes, on the fabbath days> in the 
afternoon. And^ that if h may be cohveDient, before 
tWir parents, and others of the feveral pariihes, whp 
thereby may take comfort and inftrudxon alfo. 

Strypc's Life of Whitgift/' 

render 
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render them the blind tools Of polidpalin^ 
cendiaries., When the youth of this cbfs ara 
carefully ixiftruSed . in r religion by their 
righjful teacher;?,, thofe teacher$ have the 
faireft opportunities of infUlling into th^nji 
their duty to the (late, as well < as^ to i(hQ 
church ; and they will: find that the fame le& 
fons which form good Chriftian$, tend to 
make good fubje£t& But, without that mo- 
derate meafure • of found and fober inftruc* 
tion, which ihould be judicioufly adapted to 
their low demands, they will be , likely^ 
neither to honour the king, reverence the 
clergy, nor obey the magiftrate. Whil?, 
on the contrary, by interweaving their duty, 
to their governors, with their duty to Godj 
they will at once be preferved from mifc 
chief in politics, and delufion in religion. 
The awful increafe of perjuiy among us 
is of itfelf a loyd .c^ll feduloufly to purfue 
thb object. How ihould thofe, who ard 
not early inftrufted in the knowledge of 
their Maker, fear to offend him, by that 
common violation of the folemnity of 

oaths. 



Sag iiotorioiis? i4t Us «k)i te ifeettied 
feeedlefeiy earneft inthie tSefence of a triiffi 
of fuch extreme itiipoitaiic^* The palitical 
value cf r^gkm flev^r c«tk be too firmly 
believed; 431* tob ciarfefully kkpt iii view, ih 
the goveltiiifieM ctf iladblis. Mafy il bS 
deeply tooled k the ttiif^ ^ eVery pfiiS^,- 
3s a fendaiiiehta} ^nucipte ! Let It W ceav^ 
firmed by all the vjrfious proofs aaid ex^ 
amjjfes, by which its truth can be cfia- 
blifliedj arid its authority enforced * ! 

• Mr. Addifoh fpeaks of the religions inftruAion 
ftf the pool* sift the b^d m^ans of rebovetfn^ th^ 
6oun«ry fiom k« ^degeneracy and depfavation of mah^ 
pers. And* afeer dra\^ing an animatesl pidauf pF 9 
procedjon (Sf diarity children oa a day of thankf* 
gmngy for the triumphs obtained by the queen's 
arms, he arfds, ** For my part, I can fcarce forbea^ 
lodkin'g on the aftonilfhing vidtoric^ our arntis havib 
&een croi^itcd M^th- to- be, iii fome meafure, iM 
bleflingfc returned upon theGe diaiitSes ; and thatth^ 
great fucOeiTef x>f the war, for wiilch w^ lately offered 
vp our thanks, were. In fome meafure^ occafioned b^ 
the fcvferarobjefts (of religioufly inftruAed children) 
which Ae'A ftood before us.'* GtiarJiafif No. lOjf. 
Tht/y ^ers thefentiments ofafecretary ofjate / 

But, 



But, to i^eturn*— We iho(l reatKJf <at^ 
cede, tlbat by that eiftaltation of ft ftttte ^ 
t^hich Solomon fpeaks, is not meant^ iAat 
itMden flaffh of tempoi^ary fplendour,. Wlii^li 
is ocarfioned ^ by the mutable advantaged rf 
war, the' plunder of foreign countries, the 
acquifition of uni^eldy territory, or the 
irertigo of domeftic revolutions : but that 
fober and fofid glory, which is the reftilt 
rf juft laws; of agriculture and fobriety, 
Whidt promote population; of induftry 
'ttnd commerce, which increafe pro^erity 5 
of f uch well-regulated halnts in private 
life, as may ferve to temper that profpe- 
lity, and by ftrift confequence, give ^rec- 
lion and fteadinefs to public manners. 
"For, it never can be made a queftion, 
whether the foHdity of the parts muft not 
contribute to the firmnefe of the whole; 
and whether the virtue exercifed by collec- 
tive bodies, can any farther be hoped for, 
ihan as it exifts in the individuals who 
compofe them. 'But, on what bafis can 
<fliis fupferftrudttre rdl, by what principle 

TOL, I. X can- 



caa indiyidttal virtiue be either fubftantklfy 
premqtedt or hftingly. fecured, except by 
thait fenfe pf an invUible, almighty^ and ia- 
fin]|^y.}.uft9 and holy fovereign of t}ie ttiUr 
verfe^ wtvcbrevelatu^ alone has effe&ually 
'difcjofed ta -us, and reafpn has recognized 
as the,effeniGe of religion ? .; 

Fsa? he it^ indeed, from us to deny, • ths^t 
this religipus principle may not frequently 
oppofe itfelf .to affareni.mezxiB of ag* 
gi^andizement, both perfonal and national 
Doubtlefs, it will often condemn that to 
which human pride would afpire. Even 
when, an obje^ might in itfelf be fairly 
defirablei it will forbid the purfuity excej:^ 
through lawful paths. But, in the fevereft 
of fuclv rejftridions, it only facrifices what 
is fhadowy to what is fubftandal^ the 
evanescent triumphs of a day to the pei;- 
manent comfort of fucceffive generations* . 

But, though we do not aflert that na* 
tibnal.profperity is always,^ and infialUbly,. 
an indication of . virtue,., and of the diftin^- 
guiihmg fiivour of Gpd^ yet we conceive^ 

that 
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4hat fuch outTifard;majr]ts.bf the divine fa- 
vour/ may more gener^ty ,be ejcpefted, 
in the ea|e of, commuciti^s, than of indi^ 
vidu^ls* In cemsauniries ; ifir^ fyes li^ot;. fo 
K|uch the fSe& ei: each partie<ilar 2& of 
virtue^ as of -the' » generally \4i^fed prin- 
ciple*. • Though virtue is qften obftrufted in 
labouring to (^tatn for itfelf the advantage? 
whic}^ belong to it, tlua is no proof -againft 
its. having a tendency ijto obtain the^i^ The 
natur^ tendency, indeed,, being to; produ{:e 
happinefs, though it may fail to,4p it in 
certain, e:^cepted cafes* ■ ^ ; , J '» 

In the ) cafe, therefore, .of ; communitii^s 
afid . ftates, where the refult ; of m^ny adions, 
jrather than the pai^icular eflfeft of eacb^ is 
feen^' it may not altogether unfairly be 
afferted, that virtue, is its own reward. 
Perhaps it alfo may .be affirmed, that the 
fyfteni' of : temporal rewards and puniih- 
inents, which, though chiefily. exemplified in 
the Jewiih difpenfation, was by no means 
confined to it, has. not equally paiTed away, 
with relped to ftates and nations^ as with 

X 2 refpeft 



Ins 0t»ferv«d^ llJaKi 'iltSe Uie N^ T^ffia^- 

frai% 1^ Old ^l^^ttftiffit- «]^it9 to ti6 

^O^vM 10^ dW^ oft. tM6 'i^aft fikhftdr 
tiisQi ¥6 fiii^gdl^ thiit (iVeb m^ ti{^ view ' Htfe 
ftod)^ df the Old IV^afiMte^ Way Hdt bte 
^It^duyiiit klW(!^ «^ fo ih6 Ugdtdera l^^itUbr- 
«ialn, ite "ft^e lS)io«» \M» Hie l%wiBi &#< 81^ 

On the whole, we «it;^' ^et 'KiffMe 1E6 

tabhi dtt be fiiMIy rudfdsfUi Vom^r 
that % c6i{i)$ar^' m i^l^n, (^ -Bis ^^ 

Iher^re coi^d«!i«i^ «ffinti» te mfit^ 
^jtnd Vi(»i febiifer 'i>r^er,. tjifeg'ftatiiSife 
Well as ulSviatBfls» "to mSi/iej 'ftnd tiffii. 
'Tliat-, Aotjigh tfce lifltay fbtn^toes osnfii- 
%ute £6 wtttpotaq esi^x&>ii% in the fkm<r 

degree^ 



i 



table p^p4 19^ fiig^teljon, 

-grue ea^lfi^s^ ¥> k fyifti that jMrcfperily, 
i^hich arifes from the goodnei^ q£ tb^ ilaw^ 
:and the ^gixi# agd igqap^it^ty ^Ub >yhich 
tiiey aa-e gxefsut^ j wH¥^ v^bks from .mo- 
4emtipa|n tbe Qofyefftin^rt:^ ^4 -^i^e^ignw 
ifi tl^e peopje 5 firom wft^pnji ^i?^ for^l^gbt 
ia COUE^ fro^ ?:^% 9^i rg^^^y in 
coipn^ercfs^ frofp ioyd^^de^ce /${f natiojia^ 
char^&er^ from {prti^^d^ ^ rd^iQipg foreiga 
attack, and ^sd ^ pro^iQCJin^ 4?Q^^ft^ 
harmony; from paipence undqr f^eruigs, 
hardmefs la jdaager^ z&4 ^. ^^, \^f^ o£ 
dvil, and vigour in the repxT^b^qi af ifivag^ 
i^l)erty ; fro^ a ^>int of l^^i^ei^ a^d 13)^ 
rality in making treaties, a^4 fr<fm fiddity 

in pbferving tliei^ A^^^^ ^Pt ^^^^ ^ 
multiplication , of individual inflances of 
£smiily cqmfort and if^dependexice, fipm the 
general prevalence, t^bro^ghout the great 
in^ia of the peofde^ of habits of induilry, 

X 3 fobriety. 
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fobrfety, and good order, from the praftice,' 
iii Ihorr, of the fdcial attd domeftic virtues; 
of all thofe relative duties and kindneffes, 
tirhich give body and • fub'ftarice to the vari- 
ous charities of life^ and the beft feelings 
ofournature, 

If finful nations appear profperous for a 
time, it is often becaufe there has been 
fomfe proportion of good mixed with the' 
evil ; or it is becaufe the Provi<i«rce of God 
means to ufe the temporary' fuccefe of guilty 
nations, for the accomplifhmerit of his 
general fcheme, or the promotion of a' 
particular purpofe, of humbHng and cor-; 
reOiing other, perhaps lefs guihy? nations j 
ot it is becaufe *' the iraquity of the Amo-' 
rites is not yet fu|l;** and the punifhment 
of the more corrupt ftates is delayed, to 
make their ruin more fignal and tremen- 
dous, and their dpwnfal a more portentous 
objeft, for the inftrufkion' of the world. 
God, without any impeachment of his' 
moral government, may withhold retribu- 
tion, becaufe it is ^ways in his power ; he 
• . ■ - - may 
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tnay be Jong-fiifferiiig, becaufe he is ever- 
•lafting. He may . permit the calamity 
which we fee, in order to extraS froin it 
the good which we fee not. He is never, 
the ^uthor of moral evil, and the natural 
evil, which he does authorize, is both the 
punifhment, and the correftive of the 
moral. Though God never intended this 
world for fuch a complete ftate of retri- 
bution, as entirely to hinder either vice or 
virtue from occafionally receiving the re- 
compences, and the penalties, due to the 
other ; yet, there is this obvious difference, 
between nations and individuals, that, 
whereas individuals the moft virtuous are 
often the moft vifited with temporal mif- 
fortunes, the beft governed empires are, on 
the whole, the moft fecure of profperity. 
j^nd if, in the calamities brought on corrupt 
ftates, the innocent always, unavoidably, 
fuflfer with the guilty, this furniflies no juft 
charge againft the equity of divine Provi- 
dence, who bere reckons tremendouHy with 
the ftate as a ftate, but will, feparately 

X 4 and 



aad ulthnatelyj^ red^iHi with every indivk 
dual ; and thus &ially aad fuHy vindicate 
his ovm in^te, and much calumniated 
jttftlc^** 

* Sec Biftop Butlci^s AnMogy, a Worf; «*ich 
catinot be too ftrongly re^oow^e^t 
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CHAP. XIX. 

hopiiy the true Polifical Wifdom. 

1 H£ tcndenqr of a religious temper to 
caudt a prince into a.bero, might be fuf« 
fidently illuftrated by the iingle in(Unce 
of Louis the l£ndu It is notoriously that 
noting more Severely tries the diarader 
of princes, as wett as of individuals, than 
remarkable fuccefs. It was^ however, iu 
this circumftance precifely, that the princo 
juft mentioned evinced bow completely 
his Chriftian temper bad corre£led| both 
tbe felfifhnefe natural to man, and the arro» 
gatce habitual to profperi^* 

When, imder the imfortunate rdgn of 
our Henry the Third, the affairs of Eng^* 
land were reduced to a low condition, 
while tfaofe of France weiis in a highly 
iourifliing ftatiei ; Louis, in making a 
trsxty. with England, generouily refufed 
to take an unfair advantage of tbie mif^ 

fortunes 
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fortunes of this country, or to avail him^ 
felf to the utmoft of his own fuperiority. 
His conceflions to the depreffed enemy 
were liberal; and he foon after r^ped 
the reward of his moderation, in the confi- 
dence which it infpired, Louis was chofen, 
both by Henry and his nobles, to fettle 
the differences between them. In con-* 
fcquence of the recent inftanc^ of his: 
public integrity, the foreign adverlary- 
waS' invited to be the arbiter -of domdlic 
difagreements ; and they' were happily 
fermii^at^d by his decifion* Let infidels 
remarfc, to the difgrace of their fcepti^ 
cifm, that the monarch who was; per-* 
haps, one of the greateft inftances of 
Chriftian piety, and devotion, furnifhed 
alfo an example of the moft ftriking moral 
re^litude! 

Henry the Fourth, when only king of 
Navarre, difcovered no lefs integrity after 
his glorious viftpry at ;Coutras. ,Being 
ailced what terms he would require from 
the king of France, after gaining fuch a 

' tidory. 
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viflfcory, ** Juft '- the fame/* replied he, 
*^ that I ftiould aik after lofing one." 

It is, however, - nebeffary -to obferve, 
that integrity, in order to be fuccefsful, 
muft be uniform. Truth, for example,* 
occafionally fpoken, may not afFord to 
the fpeaker any part of the profit which 
attends the regular obferrance of truth. 
The eri-or of corrupt politicians confifts 
much in treating each queftion, as if it 
were an infiilated cafe, and then arguing, 
perhaps not unjuftly, that the pra£tice of 
virtue, in this or that particular iiiftance, 
will not be produ£live of good ; foi*- 
getting that if, in all inftances, they would 
be virtuous, they would then, m<)ft pro- 
bably, obtain the fuccefs'and HiU'reward 
of virtue. . - T 

We know that even in that particular 
branch of political tranfafitions, the diplo- 
matic, wherein the ftrongeft temptations 
to diffimulation and chicanery are held' 
forth ' to little minds, fome of the moft 
able and fuccefsful negotiators have gene- 
- ' roufly 



rovfiji 4tftiained tJNe ufe oip My; ^k 
mean expe4i«sai;s.> Th^ frcu)]p;^f§ a)i4 if?* 

tf«e vfiftlpav WlW c^ tbpr§ !??». ipr. 
4flQ4 fo 4ifer^t |;>e(:w^ii the fituacipii 
4if twp pvblk nxen, wljiD op. tJig p^t of 

ilfgqt^tin§ Wi. iW^iUpasi qS policy o^. 
<:ow»W<^ i W4 <fcat of Jwo priya^ mw 
«yfea 1^^ |ri{?(^^g. .oa fojpe bufinefs of 

oftiiwry lifer 'wlwJi fhoul4 rf^der ilOjpjp- 
litii:, ia t^e puj^ic cpttcer^i th^l: hpndiy 
wliu^-Hy i^ t^Q priv9t^9 is fo umverffijyi^ 
^ROiFte^ed 19 Ipt th^ i^eft policy, Sif tQ 

^?^¥^ Hi'P^ i^tP. ^:^^8? x;^ i^iiv^fal 
and unqualified acceptance* Indeed, &$ 
^lW»4?g^in^ rffer t9^ i;^):^ ^ truly po- 

li^ ip. t]iie loag rw^ ^n4 y^ich 4 vjiew; ta 
gm^ cqnfeqiwBcqs, V1B might rather 
^H1P^9 :thsit frw4 ^^«w|d be fdmii$b|?i 
mtQ the trairfa^iw^ c^ priyat? iffeij^ whqi|i?^ 
&e]Ft fpi^ of 1^ might SiOt be jikely tp 

be 



which tfat^'ii^ciMftlib^^ tixAj pAy, ietA 
^jpeAApi SdV^i^y tdoy in iM^^r'tiitieSr 
-Ae -pifce «f fohner «d<s ^'fMud' itti& 
%*ach^;-^A^in, in piafthc, ftofefrthto 
%i]^rivate bUfihdfe, w^i not-atty Ohe- fiftd 
■Are benfcfk of -AWplbymg *ft agttit, «%<> 

*6h6ir ? Will not- largfer'itod ntoi-e libcW^ 
«biil^iii;ffi6tas %e>i^cte to tiiift^ Who inay b^ 
•ftfely reliisdbn for paying A*irajttivileaf & 

%ell ^~pA¥tits. diS^^c^ produced <^ 
IkiS^^Mtai 1^ 'inafuti 'i3l<!hill ! how 

furely would a coafiddiftee 'i^- %s^ 'Mt6r% 
^h^-iiiidi^isniefty ifeiid%>^ f^iftishttidft of 
^(^(i'ftadh«Jnnf@ny!^£>te'tii^ W9y Flot^ni. 
^e *^ ^S^mtif «hatt It is < iidv<tin<tagfeous to^ 

hunro 
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liave a high charad^ for truth and upright* 
nefs. And how can this charader be in 
.any way fo.well obtained as by deferving it i 
It is the difgrace of nations^ that in their 
diplomatic concerns, the maxims pf folid 
wifdom have not been always obferved« * 

Without going the length of admitting 
the truth of Sir Henry Wptton's light de- 
finition of the duties of an aqibaffador, is it 
not too often affumed, that the laws which 
bind private men^ and which ;Would doubt- 
lefs bind the individual minifler himfelf, in 
his private concerns, may o^oafionally be 
difpenfed with, in the adminifiration of 
pubHc aifairs ; and that (trid truth, for in* 
fiance, which in the ordinary tranIa£tioM 
of life is allowed to be indifpenfable, is too 
frequently ; confidered as impradicable ia 
diplomatic negotiations ? ' . 

Don Louis De Haro, the Spanifh minifler, 
at the treaty of the Pyrenees, feems to have 
entertained jufl views of the Value of fimple 
integrity in politicians, for fpeaking of 
Cardinal Mazarin, . with whom he was ne- 



^5 gotiatmg. 



gotiating, he faid, «.that man always puxw 
fues one great error in politics^ he would 
always deceive/' Mazarin was a deep di£- 
fembler and a narrow genius * ^ fo true it is,, 
that vanity and fhort-fightednefe are com- 
monly at the bottom of diffimulation, though 
it is pradifed frotn a ■ totally -oppofite idea j 
worldly pcdidciaas:frequently falling into the 
error ojf fancying, that craft and circum- 
vention are indications of genius : While, 
ia> reality, fufpicipn is the.wi£iom of a little 
mind,, and diftruft the mean and inefficient 
fubftitute for the penetration of a great one. 
Many,, fays Lord Bacon, who know how to 
pack the cards j -cannot play them well. Many 
who can manage canvaiTes. and fadions, 

* Mazarra himfelf had . fpread his own mazim* 
'fo faeh good purpon, tnat one of his creatures^ 
•whom he iateiided to fend to negotiate with the Duke 
of Savory implored his .Eminence not to infill on his 
deceiving the Duke juft at that ttme^ as the buliners 
was but a tnfle ; Becaufc he thought it would anfwer 
better. to Tcferve the facrifice of his. reputation for 
deceivitig,,till ibffie more important obje^ was- tt 
iftak*.. ^. ... 

. ' are 
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we yet not wife mett. - CoriidermgHaie tteSk 
•which fincerfty ftamps on a pdiitfcal dia* 
TzGier^ it is fo fer from being tsppofed to 
difcretion, that it conftitutes the beft part 
of it* True reftitude neither impKes nor 
Tequires imprudence ; while it cofts a poH* 
tician tis mucli trouble' to tilaintftm the re- 
putation of a quality which he lias tiot^ a^ 
It woutdTeally coft him to acquire it. Th6 
:maze& and windings^ the dT>ubKiigs^ and 
intricacies' of intrigtdng ipirits, uitimatelyi 
nrillead them from the end theyputfue. 
•They exdte jealoufy^ they- roUfe refentmeftf, 
they confirm fufpidbn, they ftrengthen 
prejudices^ they feinnent differeiiceg; and 
thus call into i£Hon a^ number of p^ons, 
which commonly X3j)pc& thewfelves lo ihe 
;K!Compliflmient of their . d£%^6. j Politi* 
cians therefore 'wotiMtlo^ -weH tof^flieit^er 
the remark of the learned Barrow, ttrhb 
was as great a proficient in mathematics, as 
in morality^ that ^^the ibraiteft Jioei^^al* 
. wayB die ^fborteft line, : in nut>r&b,Vad wcdl 
as in geometry/' When the charade ^f 

inte* 



iab^y h <jne(i left, -&lfehoe<l: itkifhbfi 
Wl its ufe84 The lmo*il.di^embl« U ioC- 
peSboA bi bfuiee^f ferw.'w^a. he. (dgci^ 
not praSife it, aiad is B» ioi^r iryi&t^ 
though he may happal ta i/^vH fif 
bfefd* 

The chara^er of Jjoi*d\. Suinle^hind fra- 
ie2)Cis a.ftlrikis^ inft^M of ^e pdlititiat Sa» 
«fltt:acy of dUpIiekir* Bh Aipendr senJtiA^ 
foibdimntU7^i&ali6edf<NPbii^ utaiM 
him but tittle in fd«uii% ^he ptibtie 
^<eeilni» whem it wts obl^nM, that ^ 
itiree f«cceffive priaees^ irho feveralljr kt 
fi«t ifvfth a Tiew to t^ftabJyA difier^nt kne* 
reft$, he gailied th^ fevour ef aU^ by adop|fi> 
injg vthe if&tm of each, with ithe ilugae id- 
<xmimddfttiiig yerfatilityi Htt^teptiBt:1tiiott fbl^ 
htmefty fmik^ aA^d he cdld^iSd to be truAed 
in the degree in which he cam^ ta b# 
knofwn. * 

We fbtttetiipes hear tite imnre <deQ€SDt 
politicians^ l^ho feci^oh the af^pearaaees^ 
a^d commend fhe . outwai^d obier vaades <^ 
te&pxm^ laoncBt that religitei doe^ liot 

VOL. u Y produce 
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'produce any great effefts upon (bcreiy. 
'And they are right, if by religion they 
mean that Ihell and furface, which merely 
•ferve to fave appearances. But, is it not 
to be feared, that thefe very politicians 
fometimes dilbelieve the reality, and the 
•power of that religion, the exterior of 
which they allow to be decorous? Yet, 
<this j^ality and power, believed and 
zGted upon, would certainly produce more 
fubftantial effeds, than can ever rationally 
be expected from mere forms and fha* 
dows. Thefe fage perfons frequently la- 
ment the deficiency of morals in fociety^ 
but never the want of religion in the heart. 
Though, to expeft that morality to be 
firm, which ftands on no religious founda* 
tion, is to expeft (lability from an inverted 
pyramid. 

Befides, it is inifinitely laborious to main- 
tain an undeviating courfe of diflimulation, 
a moment's intermiflion of which may de- 
feat the policy of years. Yet, this unre- 
mitting attention, this wearing watchful- 
* ncfs. 



Hefs, is effential to that worldly policy^ 
of which South fays^ that ** Folly being 
the fuperftrufture^ it is but reafon, that 
the foundation fhould be felfity*** The fame 
acute judge of mankind obferVes^ that the 
defigning politicians of the party he was 
combating, feemed to afl: as if they thought 
that fpeech was given to ordinary men to 
communicate their mind^ but to wife men 
for concealing it* 

The diffembler fhould alfo remember^ 
that however deeply intereft and induftry 
enable him to lay his plans, the intereft and 
induftry of others will be equally at work 
to deted them. Befides, the deepeft pO" 
litician can carry on no great fchemes alone^ 
and as all aiTociation depends on opinion^ 
few will lend their aid, or commit their 
fafety, to one whofe general want of probity 
forbids the hope of perpetual confidence, or 
of permanent fecurity. 

Why do many politicians fail finally of 
the full accomplifbment of their objefl; ? 
Not for want of genius to lay a plaufible 

Y 2 plan J 
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plan ; not for want of judgment to feize 
the molt favourable occafions; not for 
^irant of due contempt of confcientiotii 
Scruples In pufliing thofe occafions > not for 
want of fearlefs impiety in giving full fcop^ 
to their defigms; but from that ever wake« 
fui Providence, which, if he does not da& 
their projefls before they are aded, defeats 
the main intention afterwards*— ^Even the 
fuccefsful ufurper, Cromwell, loft the con^ 
fidence of his army, when they found, in 
the fequel, that he meant to place himfelf oil 
the very throne which he had made them 
beKeve it was his great chjeft to aboiifii^ 
Nor was he ev^r able to adom his own 
brows with tliat crown for the hope of 
which he had waded through a fea of 
crimes. The very means employed by 
\Alexandeis the Sixth, anft Csslar Borgia, to 
deftroy the cardinals, rebounded on them>- 
felves, and both werepoifoned by the very 
wine which they had prepared for the de- 
ftru^ion of their guefts. 



It 



It ia» therdore^ tlkt QxAj fsfcfety, dnd. tb« 
cfily wifdom, and the only fure» Unfadiof 
prudencei il>ftead of purfmng our own 
devious paths, to ^6)mit cvlv coM^rn^ tor 
God ; to walk m his ftraight ivays, and 
obey bis plain comnaands. For, dftor 
all, the widefl fphere of a mere worldly 
poUtician is bult naxTpvi* The wifdodi 6f 
ibia world is boui^ded by this World, the 
dimenfions of which are fo contracted, s^d 
ks dsirsition fo ihort, in th$ eye of true 
phildfophy, as to ftrip ii of all y^a) gfask 
deur* AH the efijoy*iedt$- of frhb wofldy 
fays the eloquem Souii]|, s^e tmi^h to^ 0k>rl 
for an immortal foul to ftretch itfelf upoHgi 
a foul which ihsitt per fift in beis^ &ol OAly 
when honour^ and fatasie, but wllen tii»# 
itfelf ihall eeafe to be; The deleft world^J^ 
fMroje£lor^ w^b the mAe& views^ ;md the 
ftrongeft ent ifgie^, ete^ when duflilid with 
fuccefs, mujEt, if hid* mind ha6> neyiar learned 
to fiioot fcrwkrd into the b^undlefe etem^f 
of aft unfeen world, fiedl his genius cramped^ 
his wifig ^^^ and his fpirit at » ftand. 

y 3 There 
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There feems to have been a fpark of the 
inimortal fire even in the regrets of Akx- 
anden It is probable he would not have 
wept, becaufe he had no more worlds to 
conquer, had he not deeply felt the fting 
of difappointment. at finding no joy in hav^ 
ing conquered this, and. thence inferred a 
kind of vague and ihslpelefs idea of^ ano« 
ther. There will be always too vafl a 
difproportion between the aj^tites said 
enjoyments of the ambitious to admit of 
their being happy. Nothing can fill the 
deiires of a great foul, but what he is per- 
fuaded will lad: as long as he himfelf fhall 

m. 

To worldly minds it would found paradoK- 
kal to aifert, that ambition is a little {mffion» 
TpaflSrm that if really great views, and 
truly enlarged notions were imprefied upon 
the foul, they would be fo far from pro- 
moting, that they would cure this paflion. 
The excellent bifhop Berkeley, beholding 
the ravages which ambition had made in 
his time in France, could not help wifhing 

that 



that its encroaching monarcli had beea Iff^ 
to the fludy of allronomy, that he migh; 
learn from thence, how mean and little 
that ana^ition is which terminate in a fmal| 
part of what is itfelf but a point, coippar^d 
with that part erf the univerfe which liei 
within our view. 

But, if aflrohopiy Ihews the dindnun! 
tivenefs of that globe, for a very fmall jwwn 
tibn of which kipgs contend, in comp^i&i^ 
with the univerCp, how much nobler a cm^ 
does Chriftianity provide for ambition, by; 
ihewing that not this globe only, but the 
whole univerfe alfo, / c 

Yea, all that it inherits, lliali diflblv^ ^ . 

by reminding the ambitious of the utter 
infufficiency, to true glory or real happinefe, 
of all that has been created, of all thai 
iball hav^ an end } by carrying on their views 
to that invifible, eternal world,* wWch to us 
Ihall then emphatically begin to be, when 
idl which we behold fhall be no more.: . 

He, therefore, is the only true politiciaii5 
who uniformly makes the eternal l^ws of 

truth 
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truth and re^ude^ as revealed from heaven ; 
the ftandard of his a£tions^ and the meat 
fare of bis ambition, " To do juftly/' ia 
f)eeu|iarly the high and holy vocation of a 
Prince. And both Princes and politickmd 
would do vreli to inquire, not ooly whether 
their fcheme was planned widi fagacity^^ 
and execiH^d with fpiiit, bot whether they 
h^t ib c(»idtid;ed it^ as to leave proper 
room» if we may fo fpeak, for the favour^* 
able inierfisrence of Odd; whether they 
have fuppfieated hk bleifing^ and given to 
him die gtory of ic$ happy iffiief Peyl»a|» 
more well-meant endeavours hA through 
negled in thefe refpeflte, particularly of 
£ervwt frayer &a fuccefs^ than through any 
deficiency in the wiidom of the plan itfelfr 
Biit becaufe under a fanatic ufurpation^ in 
Ac feTeafeenth century, hypocrites abu£ed 
dia ^tity^, aikd degraded its fanSltity, by 
viiaithey profikneiy is;^hd/ceiing the Lard ^ 
the friends ^ the reftored Conftitution toQ 
gcnemlly took up die nodon, that irreUgion 
wsimw proof oEfinoerity^ and that the fureft 

way 
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way to avoid the hypocrify^ wss to otnk tte 
duty. 

We csmiiot too ftrongly cenfure^that 
moft miftaken {>ni£tice9 which, at &e period 
before mentioned^ reduced the language of 
fcripcure to that of commoa ooiiTer£mon ; 
nor too warmly condemn that &lfe tafte^ 
which by t^uaint aUuiioAS, farced coocats^ 
and ftrained allegories, wrefted die Bibie 
to^every ordmary purpofe, and iiebaled its 
dignity, by this colloqtflal familiarity. Bat 
is there no danger of falling into^ die oppo* 
fite error? If fome have unfeafixaaUy forced 
it i&to the iervice, on occaficnis to which it 
could never z^ly ; may not others acqmre 
the habit of thinking it feafonabie on no 
occafioa at all ? 

Agam— how ftrangely do we overlook 
the confummate wifdom, as well as good- 
nefs of God, in having made that pra&ice 
of prayer, the inilrument of obtaining hii 
bleifing, which is fo powerfuHy operative in 
purifying and elevating our own hearts* 
Politicians, with all their fagacity, would 

do 
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do well to learn, that it is Ukewife one of' 
the many beneficial efieds of prayer, that 
it not only reafonably increafes our hopes 
of fuccefs, but teaches us to acquiefce in 
diTappoxntment* They fbould learn alfo, 
not to wonder, if God refufes to anfwer 
thofe prayers^ which are occajumallj put 
up on great public emergencies, when thofe 
who offer them do not live in the exercife 
of habitual devotion. They Ihould take it 
as an axiom of good experience from the 
tncompars^le Hooker, that " All things 
religioufly begun are profperoufiy ended j 
becaufe whether men,, in the end, have that 
which, religion allowed them to defire, or 
that which it teacheth them contentedly ,to 
fuffer, they are, in neither event, unfortu- 



nate/* 



Nor will a truly pious Prince ever be 
eventually defeated in his defigns ; he may 
not indeed be fuccefsful in every negotia- 
tion, he may not be viftorious in every 
battle; yet in his leading purpofe he will 
never be difappointed. For his ultimate 

end 
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end was to ad confciendoufly^ to procure 
the favour of God, to advance the beft in* 
terefts of his people, and to fecure his own 
eternal happinefs* Whatever the event 
may be to others, to himfelf it muft be 
finally good* The effeSl of righteoufnefs is 
peace. Mark the perfeSl matty and behold 
the upright^ for the end (f that man is 
peace. And, to copclude in the words of 
the able and profound Barrow—" If God 
ihall not ceafe to be ; if he will not let go 
the reins ; if his word cannot deceive ; if 
the wifeil men are not infatuated ; if the 
common fenfe of mankind is not extrava- 
gant J if the main props of life, if the great 
pillars of Society do not fail;— he that 
walketh uprightly, doth proceed on fare 
grounds, 
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